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THE favorable reception, by press and public, accorded to " The Boy 
Travellers in the Far East " is the author's excuse for venturing to 
prepare a volume upon Egypt and the Holy Land. He is well aware that 
those countrieil have been the favorite theme of authors since the days of 
Herodotus and Strabo, and many books have been written concerning 
them. While he could not expect to say much that is new, he hopes the 
form in which his work is presented will not be found altogether ancient. 

The author has twice visited Egypt, and has made the tour of Pales- 
tine and Syria. The experiences of Frank and Fred in their journeyings 
were mainly those of the writer of this book in the winter of 1873-74, 
and in the spring of 1878. He has endeavored to give a faithful descrip- 
tion of Egypt and the Holy Land as they appear to-day, and dijrfog.the 
preparation of this volume he has sent to those cdunriies to ofct^w ;tbQ 
latest information concerning the roads, modes of, gravel, and other tIurvg«^ 
that may have undergone changes since his last journey in the Levant. 

In addition to using his own notes and observations, made on the spot, 
he has consulted many previous and some subsequent travellers, and lip.8 
examined numerous books relating to the subjeejts on which he has writ- 
ten. It has been his effort to embody a descrpp'd?>ir of the Egypt of o'd 
with that of the present, and to picture the la^jdg of the Bible as Ibey 
have appeared through many centuries down to our own time. If it eball 
be found that he has made a book which combines amusement and 
instruction for the youth of otir land, he will feel that his labor has not 
been in vain. 

Many of the works consulted in the preparation of this book are men- 
tioned in its pages. To some authora he is indebted for illustrations as 
w^H as for descriptive or historical matter, the publishers having kindly 
g^Ojyed the use of engravings from their previous publications. Among 
-the works which deserve acknowledgment are "The Ancient Egyp- 
T^ians," by Sir Gardner Wilkinson ; " The Modern Egyptians," by Edward 
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William Lane; the translation of " The Arabian Nights' Entertainments," 
by the same author ; " From Egypt to Palestine," by Dr. S. C. Bartlett ; 
" The Land and the Book," by Dr. W. M. Thomson ; " Boat Life in 
Egypt," and "Tent Life in Syria," by William C. Prime, LL.D.; "The 
Khedive's Egypt," by Edwin De Leon ; " The Desert of the Exodus," by 
Professor E. IL Pal\^] /^-Pr/Olifo'rf Tj-&7fels in the East ;" " Our Inheri- 
tance in the Great Pyratirid,"*by PfazzrSfnSth ; and "The Land of Moab," 
by Dr. H. B. Tristram, ^ih aiilliirlKk indebted to Lieutenant-commander 
Gorringe for information* (ibt((5erj[4ijfg. Egyptian obelisks, and regrets that 
want of space prevented 'HJi^iUiWItJ^rthe full account of the removal of 
"Cleopatra's Needle" from Alexandria to New York. 

With this explanation of his reasons for writing "The Boy Travellers 
in Egypt and the Holy Land," the author submits the result of his labors 
to those who have already accompanied Frank and Fred in their wander- 
ings in Asia, and to such new readers as may desire to peruse it. He 
trusts the former will continue, and the latter make, an acquaintance that 
will prove neither unpleasant nor without instruction. 



« 

P.S. — This volume was written and in type previous to July, 1882. 
Consequently the revolt of Arabi Pasha and the important events that 
followed .could ji^t be included in the narrative of the "Boy Travellers.'- 

T.W. K. 
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THE BOY TRAVELLERS 

IN 

EGYPT AND THE HOLY I AN 0; •; 



Chapteb L 
from bombay to suez.— the red sf.a,'«ecca, and mount smalr 



" TTERE we are in port again!" said Fred,-3f-oii8on, as the^nehdrfdl 
XX from the bow of the steamer and the ,«haifi -rattled tbi»a^b ^e 
hawse-bole, "'''*", '• /' . • 

"Three cheers for oarselves!" said Frank Baseett in *eply. "We 
have had a splendid voyage, and here ia a new country for ns to visit." 

"And one of the most interesting in the world," remarked the Doo- 
tor, who came on deck just in time to catch the woi'da of the yoath. 



"Egypt is the oldest country of which we have a definite history, and 
there is no other land that contains so many monuments of its former 
greatneee." 

Their conversation was cut short by the captain, who came to tell 
them that they would soon be able to go on shore, as the Quarantine 
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boat was approaching, and they could leave immediately after the for- 
malities were over. 

When we last heard from onr friends they were about leaving Bom- 
bay under "sealed orders." When the steamer was fairly outside of 
the beautiful harbor of that city, and the passengers were bidding fare- 
well to Colaba Light-house, Dr. Bronson called the youths to his side 
and told them their destination. 

"We are going," said he, "to Egypt, and thence to the Holy Land. 
The steamer will carry us across tjje Indian Ocean to the Straits of Bab- 
el -mandelj,»ajiQ* then* through these straits into the Red Sea; then we 
continye.qiirTtjyage ti^uife, where we land and travel by rail to Cairo." 

0Q^j6f*t|;ie bO/s'as^S^ li<3wJong it would take them to go from Bom- 
bay to Soez. * /•:•;:• -^ 

• " About ten days," was. the reply. " The distance is three thousand 
nulegj'iB round numbers, aud I tielieve we are not to stop anywhere on 

tK^.viyV' 

•, jJt^ lime was passed pledfiantjy enough on the steamer. The weather 
wa^^8<J,:Jtarin that the passenger/ preferred the deck to the stifling cabins, 
and tll^*iayjoVtty •o*£*.tben^**yept there every night, and lounged there 
during *tlW*48iy. ThQ, bays* passed their time in reading about the coun- 
tries they wefe» to -vidt*, writing letters to friends at home, and complet- 
ing the journal of their travels. In the evenings they talked about what 
they had seen, and hoped that the story of their ivanderings would prove 
interesting to their school-mates in America, and to other youths of their 
age.* 

Soon after entering the Red Sea they passed the island of Perini, 
a barren stretch of rock and sand, crowned with a signal station, from 
which the English flag was flying. As they were looking at the island, 
and thinking what a dreary place it must be to live in^ one of the pas- 
sengers told the boys an amusing story of how the English obtained 
possession of it. 

"Of course you are aware," said he, "that the English have a mili- 
tary post at Aden, a rocky peninsula on the shore of Arabia, about a 
hundred and twenty miles from the entrance of the Red Sea. They 
bought it from the Sultan of that part of Arabia in 1839 by first taking 
possession, and then telling him he could name his price, and they would 

» "The Boy Travellers in the Far East." Parts L, II., and III. Adventures of Two Youths 
in a Journey to Japan, China, Siam, Java, Cambodia, Sumatra, the Malay Archipelago, Ceylon, 
Burmah, Borneo, the Philippine Islands, and India. By Thomas W. Knox. Published bj 
Harper k Brothers, New York. 
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give him what they thought best, as they were determined to stay. Aden 
is a very important station for England, as it lies conveniently between 
Europe and Asia, and has a line harbor. The mail steamers stop there 
for coal, and the government always keeps a garrison in the fort. It is 
one of the hottest and most unhealthy places in the world, and there is 
a saying among the British officers that an order to go to Aden is very 
much like being condemned to be shot. 

"Soon after the Suez Canal was begun the French thought they 
needed a port somewhere near Aden^and in 1857 they sent a ship-of- 
war to obtain one. The ship touched at Aden for provisions, and the cap- 
tain was invited to dine with the general who commanded at the fort. 
During dinner he became very talkative, and finally told the general that 
his government had sent him to take possession of Perim, at the en- 
trance of the Red Sea. 

"Perim was a barren island, as you see, and belonged to nobody; 
and the English had never thought it was worth holding, though tliey 
occupied it from 1799 to 1801. As soon as the French captain had 
stated his business in that locality the general wrote a few words on 
a slip of paper, which he handed to a servant to carry to the chief of 
staflF. Then he kept his visitor at table till a late hour, prevailed on him 
to sleep on shore that night, and not be in a hurry to get away the next 
morning. 

" The French ship left during the forenoon and steamed for Perim. 
And you may imagine that captain's astonishment when he saw a dozen 
men on the summit of the island fixing a pole in the ground. As soon 
as it was in place they flung out the English flag from its top, and 
greeted it with three cheers. In the little note he wrote at the dinner- 
table the general had ordered a small steamer to start immediately for 
Perim and take possession in the name of the Queen, and his orders 
were obeyed. The French captain was dismissed from the navy for 
being too free with his tongue, and the English have 'hung on' to Perim 
ever since." 

The Doctor joined them as the story of the occupation of Perim 
was concluded. There was a laugh over the shrewdness of the English 
officer and the discomfiture of the French one, and tiien the conversa- 
tion turned to the Red Sea. 

" It may properly be called an inlet of the Indian Ocean," said the 
Doctor, "as it is long and narrow, and has more the characteristics of an 
inlet than of a sea. It is about f«)nrteen hundred miles long, and varies 
from twenty to two hundred iniltv^; in width; it contains many shoals 
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and quicksands, so that its navigation is dangerous, and requires careful 
pilotage. At the upper or northern extremity it is divided into two 
branches by the peninsula of Mount Sinai ; the western branch is called 
the Gulf of Suez, and is about one hundred and eighty miles long, by 
twenty broad. This gulf was formerly more difficult of navigation than 
the Bed Sea proper, but recently the Egyptian government has estab- 
lished a line of beacons and light-houses along its whole length, so that 
the pilots can easily find their way by day or at night." 

One of the boys asked why the body of water in question was called 
the Red Sea. 

The Doctor explained that the origin of the name was unknown, 
as it had been called the Bed Sea since the time of Herodotus and other 
early writers. It is referred to in the Hebrew Scriptures as Yam Suph^ 
the Sea of Weeds, in consequence of the profusion of weeds in its wa- 
J;er8. These weeds have a reddish color; the barren hills tlmt enclose 
the sea have a strong tinge of red, especially at the hours of sunset and 
sunrise, and the coral reefs that stretch in every direction and make 
navigation dangerous are often of a vermilion tint. '^You will see 
all these things as you proceed," he continued, ^^and by the time you 
are at Suez you will have no difficulty in understanding why this body 
of water is called the Red Sea." 

The boys found it as he had predicted, and the temperature for 
the first two days after passing Perim led Frank to suggest that the 
name might be made more descriptive of its character if it were called 
the Bed - hot Sea. The thermometer stood at 101^ in the cabin, and 
was only a little lower on deck; the heat was enervating in the ex- 
treme, and there was no way of escaping it; but on the third day the 
wind began to blow from the north, and there was a change in the 
situation. Thin garments were exchanged for thick ones, and the pas- 
sengers, who had been almost faint with the heat, were beginning to 
shiver in their overcoats. 

^^ A change of this sort is unusual," said the gentleman who had told 
them of the seizure of Perim, " but when it does come it is very grate- 
ful. Only in January or February is the Bed Sea anything but hot; 
the winds blow from tlie sandy desert, or from the region of the equa- 
tor, and sometimes it seems as though you were in a furnace. From 
December to March the thermometer averages 76°, from thence to May 
it is 87°, and through the four or five months that follow it is often 100°. 
I have frequently seen it 110° in the cabin of a steamer, and on one 
occasion, when the simoom was blowing from the desert, it was 132°. 
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Steamers going north wlien the south wind is blowing lind themselves 
ronning jiist with the wind, so that they eeem to be in a dead CAhn ; 
in enuh cases they sometimes turn around every ten or twelve hoaie 
and run a few miles in the other dii'ection, so as to let the wind blow 
through the ship and ventikte it as mnch as possible. The firemen are 
Arabs and negroes, accustomed all their lives to great heat, bnt on al- 
most every voyage some of them find the temperature of the engine- 
room too severe, and die of suSocation." 

Our friends passed by Jeddah, the port of Mecca, and from the deck 
of the steamer the wliite walls and towers of the town were distinctly 



visible. Frank and Fred would have been deliglited to land at Jeddah 
and make a pilgrimage to Mecca, bnt the Doctor told them the jour- 
ney was out of the question, as no Christian is allowed to enter the 
sacred city of the Moslems, and the few who had ever accomplished th( 
feat had done so at great personal risk. 

"Tiie first European who ever went there was Bnrckhardt, in 1814," 
said Dr. Bronson. " He prepared himself for his travels by studying 
tlie Arabic langnage, and went in the disguise of an Arab merchant, 
under the name of Sheikh Ibrahim ibn Abdallah. Tlien he travellif 
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through ISyria, Asia Minor, and Egypt for several jears, and became 
thoroughly famih'ar with the customs of the people, so that he was able 
to pass himself successfully as a learned Moslem. Captain Burton went 
to Mecca in 1852, and since his time the city has been visited by Malt- 
zan, Palgrave, and two or three others. Captaiti Burton followed the 
example of Burckhardt and wore the Arab dress; he spoke the language 
fluently, but in spite of this his disguise was penetrated while he was 
returning to Jeddah, and he was obliged to flee from his companions 
and travel all night away from the road till he readied the protection 
of the seaport." 

''What would have happened if he had been found out?" Frank 
inquired. 

"The mob of fanatical Moslems would have killed him," was the 
reply. " They would have considered it an insult to their religion for 
him to enter their sacred city — the birthplace of the founder of their 
religion — and he would have been stoned or otherwise put to death. 
Some Europeans who have gone to Mecca have never returned, and 
nothing was ever heard of them. It is supposed they were discovered 
and murdered." 

" What barbarians !" exclaimed Fred. 

*' Yes," replied the Doctor; "but if you speak to any of them about 
it, they will possibly reply that Christian people have put to death those 
who did not believe in their religion. They might quote a good many 
occurrences in various parts of Europe in the past five iuindred 3'ear8, 
and could even remind us that the Puritans, in New England, hanged 
three men and one woman, and put many others in prison, for the of- 
fence of being Quakers. Religious intolerance, even at this day, is not 
entirely confined to the Moslems." 

Frank asked what could he seen at Mecca, and whether the place 
was really worth visiting. 

"As to that," the Doctor answered, "tastes might differ. Mecca is 
said to be a well-built city, seventy miles from Jeddali, with a population 
of about fifty thousand. The most interesting edifice in the place is 
the 'Caaba,' or Shrine, which stands in the centre of a large square, 
and has at one corner the famous ' Black Stone,' which the Moslems 
believe was brought from heaven by the angels. Burckhardt thought it 
was only a piece of lava; but Captain Burton believes it is an aerolite, 
of an oval shape, and about seven feet long. The pilgrims walk seven 
times around the Caaba, repeating their prayers at every step, and they 
begin their walk by prostrating tliemselves in front of the Black Stone 
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and kissing it. The coasequeuce Ib that it is worn smootti, as titc num- 
ber of pilgrims going annually to Mecca is not less than two hnndi-ed 
thousand. The pilgrimage is completed with the ascent of Mount Ara- 
fat, twelve miles east of Mecca ; and when a Moslem retnrns from his 
journey he is permitted to wear a green turban for the rest of his 
life. The pilgrimage is an easier matter than it used to be, as tliere 
are steamers rnnning from Suez and other points to carry the pilgrims 



Co Jeddah, and from there they can easily accomplish their journey to 
Mecca and return in a couple of weeks." 

Frank asked how far It was from Mecca to Medina, the place where 
Molmiamed died and was hurled. 

'"Medina is about two hundred and fifty miles north of Mecca," said 
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the Doctor, "and is only a thii-d tlie size of the latter city. It is next 
to Mecca in sanctity, and a great many pilgrims go there every year. 
The tomb of the Prophet is in a Jarge mosque, in the centre of the city, 
and there is an old story that the coffin of Mohammed is suspended in 



the air by invisible tlneads hanging from heaven. Captain Burton 
vitiited Medina, and reports that tlie Moslems have no knowledge of the 
story, and say it must have been invented by a Christian. The tomb is 
in one side of the building, but no one is allowed to look upon it, not 
even a Moslem; the most that can be seen is the curtain surromiding 
it, and even that must be observed through an aperture in a wooden 
screen. The custodians say that any person who looks on the tomb of 
the Prophet would be instantly blinded by a flood of holy light." 

So much for the two holiest places in tiie eyes of the Moslems. 
Frank and Fred concluded that they did not care to go to Mecca and 
Medina, and the former instanced the old fable of a fox who despised 
the grapes which were inaccessible, and denounced them as too sonr to 
be eaten. 

As they entered the Gulf of Suez the attention of the boys waa 
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directed to Mount Sinai, and tliuy readily understood, from the barren- 
nees and desolation of the scene, wliy it was called "Mount Sinai in 
the Wilderness." With a powerful telescope not a sign of vegetation 
was anywhere visible. 

It was late in the forenoon of a pleasant day when the ship came to 
anchor, as we have described in oiir opening lines. The Quarantine 
doctor came on board, and was soon convinced that no reason existed 



why the passengers, who chose to do so, might not go on shore. Doctor 
Bronsou and his young friends bargained with a boatman to c:irry them 
and their baggage to the steps of the Hotel de Suez for a rupee each. 
The town, with the hotel, was about two miles from the anchorage, and 
the bi-eeze carried them swiftly over the intervening stretch of water. 
Half a dozen steamers lay at the anchorage, waiting for their turn to 
pass the Oatial; and a dozen or more native craft, in addition to the 
foreign ships, made the harbor of Suez appear quite picturesque. The 
rocky hille behind the town, and the low elopes of the opposite shore, 
glistened in the bright sunlight; but the almost total absence of verd- 
nre in the landscape rendered the picture the reverse of beautifni. Kot 
a tree nor a blade of grass can l>c m-eu on the African side of the Gulf, 
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wliile OH the ojipogite Ehore the verduie-seeking eye is only caught by 
t)ie oasie at the Wells of Moses, where a few palm-trees bid deiiaDce to 
the shifting sandB of the desert. 

Snez appeared. to our friends a straggling collection of flat-roofed 
honses and whitewashed walls, where the eea terminates and the desert 
begins. Before the coustructioa of the Canal it was little better than an 



Arab village, with lees than two thousand inhabitants; at present it is a 
town of ten or tweUe thonsand people, the majority of whom are sup- 
ported, directly or indirectly, by the Canal or the railway. There has 
been a town of some sort at this point for more than three thousand 
years, bnt it has never been of tnndi importance, commercially or other- 
wise. The situation in the midst of desert hills, and more especially the 
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absence of fresh water, liave been the drawbacks to its prosperity. There 
is little to be seen in its stiops, and for tliat little the prices demanded 
are exorbitant. Few travellers remain more than a day at Sncz, and the 
great majority are ready to leave an hour or two after tlieir arrival. 
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Chapter II. 

SUEZ.— WHERE THE ISRAEUTES CROSSED THE RED SEA.—THE SUEZ GANaL. 

FRANK and Fred were impatient to see the Suez Canal, which enables 
ships to pass between the Red and Mediterranean Seas. In going 
from the anchorage to the town they passed near the soutliern end of 
the Canal, and from the veranda of the hotel they could see steamers 
passing apparently through the sandy desert, as the position where they 
stood concealed the water from sight. As soon as they had secured their 
rooms at the hotel, they started out with the Doctor to make a practi- 
cal acquaintance with the great channel from sea to sea. 

There was a swarm of guides and donkey-drivers at the door of the 
hotel, so that they had no difficulty in finding their way. At the sugges- 
tion of the Doctor they followed the pier, nearly two miles in length, 
which leads from the south part of the town to the harbor; the water is 
very shallow near Suez, and this pier was built so that the railway trains 
could be taken along-side the steamers, and thus facilitate the transfer of 
passengers and freight. The pier is about fifty feet wide, and has a solid 
foundation of artificial stone sunk deep into the sand. At the end of the 
pier are several docks and quays belonging to the Canal and railway com- 
panies, and there is a large basin, called Port Ibrahim, capable of con- 
taining many ships at once. The Canal Company's repair-shops and ware- 
houses stand on artificial ground, which was made by dredging the sand 
and piling it into the space between the pier and the land, and Frank 
thought that not less than fifty acres had thus been enclosed. 

A line of stakes and buoys extended a considerable distance out into 
the head of the Oulf, and the Doctor explained that, in consequence of 
the shallowness near the land, the Suez Canal began more than a mile 
from the shore. The sand-bar is visible at low tide, and when the wind 
blows from the north a large area is quite uncovered. A channel was 
dredged for the passage of ships, and the dredging-machines are fre- 
quently in use to remove the sand which blows from the desert or is 
swept into the channel by the currents. 
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At the eod of the long pier is a light-house; and while our frieodB 
Btood there and contemplated the scene before them, the Doctor reminded 
the bo^B that in all probability they were in eight of the spot where the 
hosts of Pharaoh were drowned after the Israelites had crossed over in 
safety. 

" That is very interesting," said Frank ; " but is this really the place ?" 

" We cannot be abso- 
lutely certain of that," 
was the reply, ," as there 
are different opinions on 
the subject. But it w»s 
in this neighborhood (.-er- 
tainly, and some of those 
who have made a careful 
study of the matter say 
that the crossing was prob- 
ably within a mile of this 
very spot." 

The eyes of the boys 
opened to their fullest 
width at this anuonnce- 
iiient, and they listened 
intently to the Doctor's 
remarks on the passage of 
the Israelitee through the 
Red Sea. 

"You will remember," 
siiid the Doctor, "that llu; 
JBible account tells us how 
the Lord caused a strong 
wind to blow from the 
north, which swept away 
the waters and allowed the 

Israelites to pass over the a suor is sitkz. 

bed of the sea. After they 

had crossed, and the hosts of Pharaoh pursued them, the wind changed, 
the waters returned, and the army of the Egyptian ruler was drowned in 
the waves. The rise of tlie tide at this place is from three to six feet, 
and the sand-bank is only slightly covered when the tide is out; now, 
when the wind blows from the north with great force the water is 
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driven away, and parts of the sand-bank are exposed. On the other 
liand, when a strong wind blows from the south, the water is forced upon 
the sand-bank, and the tide, joined to this wind, will make a depth of six 
or seven feet where a few hours before the ground was dry. This is the 
testimony of many persons who have made careful observations of the 
Gulf of Suez, and the miracle described in the Bible is in exact accord- 
ance with the natural conditions that exist to-day. 

"One modern writer on this subject says he has known a strong 
north-east wind to lay the ford dry, and be followed by a sguth-west wind 
that rendered the passage impossible even for camels. M. De Lesseps, 
the projector of the Suez Canal, says he has seen the northern end of the 
sea blown almost dry, while the next day the waters were driven far up 
on the land. In 1799 Napoleon Bonaparte and his stafE came near being 

drowned here in a sudden change of 
wind, and fatal accidents occur once 
in a while from the same cause. On 
the map prepared by the officers of 
the maritime canal to show the dif- 
ference between high and low water, 
you will see that the conditions are 
just as I have stated them. 

" Some writers believe," the Doc- 
tor continued, "that the sea was far- 
ther inland three thousand years ago, 
and that the crossing was made about 
ten miles farther north than where 
we now stand. There is some diffi- 
culty in locating all the places named 
in the biblical story of the exodus, 
and it would be too much to expect 
all the critics to agree on the sub- 
ject. The weight of opinion is in 
favor of Suez as the crossing-place 
of the Israelites, and so we will be- 
lieve we are at the scene of the de- 
liverance of the captives and the destruction of the hosts of Pharaoh. It 
is a mistake to suppose that Pharaoh was himself drowned in the Bed 
Sea ; it was only his army that suffered destruction.'' 

From the point where this conversation took place they went to the 
Waghorn Quay, just beyond. It was named in honor of Lieutenant Wag- 
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horn, who devoted several years to the establishment of the so-called 
"overland route" between England and India. Through his exertions 
the line of the Peninsular and Oriental steamers was established, and the 
mails between England and India were regularly carried through Egypt, 
instead of taking the tedious voyage around the Cape of Good Hope. 
Fie died in London in poverty in 1850; since his death the importance of 
his services has been recognized, and a statue to his memory stands on 
the quay which bears his name. At his suggestion the name of '' over- 
land route" was given to this line of travel between England and India, 
though the land journey is only two hundred and fifty miles, to distin- 
guish it from the " sea route " around the Cape of Good Hope. 

From Waghorn Quay it was only a short distance to the Canal, and as 
they reached its bank a large steamer was just entering on its way to the 
Mediterranean. Frank observed that she was moving very slowly, and 
asked the Doctor why she did not put on full steam and go ahead. 

" That would be against the rules of the Canal Company," was the 
reply. " If the steamere should go at full speed they would destroy the 
Canal in a short time ; the ' wash ' or wake they would create would break 
down the banks and bring the sand tumbling into the water. They must 
not steam above four miles an hour, except in places where the Canal 
widens into lakes, and even there they cannot go at full speed." 

" Then there are lakes in the Canal, are there ?" Fred inquired. 

"I'll explain that by -and -by," the Doctor responded. "Meantime 
look across the head of the Gulf and see that spot of green which stands 
out so distinctly among the sands." 

The boys looked in the direction indicated and saw an irregular patch 
of verdure, on which the white walls of several houses made a sharp 
contrast to the green of the grass and the palm-trees that waved above 
them. 

"That spot," said the Doctor, "is known as *Ayoon Moosa,' or *The 
Wells of Moses.' It is an oasis, where several wells or springs have ex- 
isted for thousands of years, and it is supposed that the Israelites halted 
there and made a camp after their deliverance from Egypt. As the pur- 
suing army of Pharaoh had been destroyed before their eyes, they were 
out of danger and in no hurry to move on. The place has borne the 
name of 'The Wells of Moses' from time immemorial; there is a tradi- 
tion that the largest of them was opened by the divining-rod of the great 
leader of the Hebrews in their escape from captivity, and is identical with 
Marab. described in Exodus, xv. 23. The wells are pools of water fed 
by springs which bubble in their centre ; the water in all of them is too 
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brackish to be agreeable to the taste, bnt the camele drink it readily, and 
tlie Bpot IB ail important halting place for caravans going to or from the 
desert." 

The Doctor farther explained that Suez was formerly supplied with 
water from tliese wells, wliicti was bronght in goat-skins and casks on the 
backs of cameli. The springs are seven or eight miles from Suez in a 
direct line, and the easiest way of reaching them is by a sail or row boat 
to the landing place, about two miles from the oasis. Since the opening 
of the fresh-water canal in 1863 this business of supplying the city has 
ceased, and the water is principally used for irrigating the gardens in the 
oasis. Most of the fresh vegetables eaten in Suez are grown around the 
springs, and there is a hotel there, with a fairly good restaurant attached 
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to it. The residents of Suez mate frequent exeiireions to the WoUs of 
Moses, and almost any day a group of cumels may be' seen kneeling 
Hfound tiie principal springs. 

Our friends retnrned along the quay to Suez, and strolled through 
some of the streets of the town. There was not much to he seen, as the 
shops are neither numerous nor well stocked, and evidently are not 
blessed with an enormous business. They visited a mosque, where they 
were obliged to take off their shoes, according to the custom of the East, 
before they could pass the door-way; the custodian supplied them with 
slippers, so that they were not required to walk around in their stoek- 
itiged feet. When you go on a sight-seeing tour in an Egyptian city, it 
is well to carry your own slippers along, or intrust them to your guide, 
as the Moslems are rigid enforcers of the rule prohibiting you to wear 
your boots inside a mosque. 



The principal uttraction in the mosque was a group to whom a mollah, 
or priest, was delivering a lecture. Tiie speaker stood in a high pulpit 
which was reached by a small ladder, and his hearers stood below him or 
squatted on the floor. What he said was unintelligible to onr friends,'as 
bo was speaking in Arabic, which was to them an unknown tongue. The 
audience was apparently interested in his remarks, and paid no attention 
to the strangers except to scowl at them. In some of the mosques of the 
East ChristtaiiB are not admitted; this was the rule half a century ago, 
but at present it is very generally broken down, and the hated infidel may 
visit the mosques of the principal cities of Egypt and Turkey, provided 
he pays for the privilege. 
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Tbey returned to the hotel in season for dinner. The evening was 
piissed in the house, and the party went to bed in good season, as tiiey 
were to leave at eiglit o'clock in the morning for Cairo. They were at 
the station in due time for departure, and found the train was composed 
of carriages after the English pattern, in charge of a native conductor 
who spoke French. By judiciously presenting him with a rupee they 
secured a compartment to themselves. 

While they were waiting for the train to move on the Doctor told the 
boys about the " overland route " through Egypt. 

^^The route that was established by Lieutenant Waghom was by 
steamship from England to Alexandria, and thence by river steamboats 
along the Nile to Cairo. From Cairo, ninety miles, to Suez the road was 
directly through the desert, and passengers were carried in small omni- 
buses, drawn by horses, which were changed at stations ten or fifteen 
miles apart. Water for supplying these stations was carried from the 
Nile and kept in tanks, and it was a matter of heavy expense to maintain 
the stations. The omnibus road was succeeded by the railway, opened in 
1857, and the water for the locomotives was carried by the trains, as there 
was not a drop to be had along the route. This railway was abandoned 
and the track torn up after the construction of the Canal, as the expense 
of maintaining it was very great. In addition to the cost of carrying 
water was that of keeping the track clear of sand, which was drifted by 
the wind exactly as snow is drifted in the Northern States of America, 
and sometimes the working of the road was suspended for several days 
by the sand-drifts. The present railway follows the l)ank6 of the Mari- 
time Canal as far as Ismailia, and thence it goes along the Fresh -Water 
Canal, of which I will tell you. 

^' The idea of a canal to connect the Mediterranean and Red Seas is 
by no means a modern one." 

" Yes," said Frank, " I have read somewhere that the first Napoleon 
in 1799 thought of making a canal between the two seas, and his engi- 
neers surveyed the route for it." 

*^ You are quite right," i-esponded the Doctor, " but there was a canal 
long before the time of Napoleon, or rather there have been several 
canals." 

"Several canals!" exclaimed Frank. "Not several canals at once!" 

" Hardly that," said the Doctor, with a smile ; " but at different times 
there have been canals between the two seas. They diflfer from the pres- 
ent one in one respect: the maritime Canal of to-day runs from one sea 
to the other, and is filled with salt-water, while the old canals connectecl 
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the Nile wit)i the Ked Sea, and were constantly tilled witb freeh-water. 
The Fresh-Water Canal of to-day follows the line of one of the old 
cauale, and in several places the ancient bed was excavated and the an- 
cient walls were made useful, though they were sadly out of repair." 

One of the boys asked how old these walls were, to be in such a bad 
uonditioQ. 



"We cannot say exactly how old they are," was the reply, "and a 
hundred years or so in our guessing will make no difference. Accord- 
ing to some anthorities, one of the rulers of ancient Egypt, Rameses II., 
conceived and carried out the idea of joining the two seiis by means of 
the Nile and a canal, but thei-e is no evidence that the work was accom- 
plished in his time. T)ie first canal of which we have any positive his- 
tory was made by Pharaoh Necho I. about 600 b.o., or nearly twenty-five 
hundred years ago. It tapped the Nile at Bnimstis, near Zagazig, and 
followed the tine of the present Fresh-Water Canal to the head of the 
Bitter Lake. The Red Sea then extended to the Bitter I^ke, and the 
shallow places were dredged out sutGcient to allow tlie passage of the 
small craft that were in use in those days. The canal is said to have 
been sixty -two Roman miles long, or fifty -seven English ones, which 
agrees with the surveys of the modern engineers. 

"This (lanal does not seem to have been used siitfioiently to keep it 
from being tilled by the drifting sand, as it was altogether closed a hun- 
dred years later, when it was re-opened by Darius; the latter made a salt- 
water canal about ten miles long, near the south end of the Bitter Lake, to 
connect it with the Red Sea. Traces of this work were found wlien the 
Fresh-Water Canal was made, and for some distance the old track was 
followed. Under the arrangement of the canals of Necho and Darius, 
dhi|)s sailed up the Nile to Bubastis, and passed along the canal to tlic 
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Bitter Lake, where their cargiH^s were transferred to Red Sea vessele. 
About 300 B.C. Ptolemy PhiladelpliUB caused the two canals to be cleared 
out, and connected them by a lock, bo that ships, conld pass from the 
fresh to the salt water, or viee versa. 

" Font hundred years later (about 200 a.d.), according to some writere, 
a new canal was made, tapping the Nile near Cairo, and connecting with 
the old one, winch was again cleared out and made navigable. Another 
canal, partly new and partly old, is attributed to the seventh century, 
and still another to the eleventh century; since that time there has been 
nothing of the sort till the Maritime Canal Company foand it necessary., 
in 1861, to supply the laborers on their great work with fresh -water. 



They cleared out the old canal in some places, and dug a new one ir. 
others as far as the Bitter Lake; afterward they prolonged it to Snez, 
which it reached in 18f>3, and at the same time they laid a line of iron 
pipes from Isniailia to Poit Said, on the Mediterranean. It would have 
been impossible to make and maintain the Maritime Canal witliont c 
supply of fresh-water, and thus the work of the Egyptians of twenty- 
five linndred years ago became of practical use in our day. 

" Look (in this map," eaid the Doctor, as he drew one from his pocket 
and handed it to the youths, "and you will see the various points 1 have 
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indicated, together with the line of the Maritime Canal, and of the Fresh- 
Water Canal which supplies this part of Egypt with water." 

Several minutes were passed in the study of the map. Before it was 
finished the train started, and in a short time our friends were busily 
contemplating the strange scene presented from the windows of their 
carriage. 

The railway followed very nearly the bank of the Fresli-Water Canal, 
which varied from twenty to fifty feet in width, and appeared to be five 
or six feet deep. Beyond it was the Maritinie Canal, a narrow channel, 
where steamers were slowly making their way, the distances between 
them being regulated by the pilots, so as to give the least possible chance 
of collision. Considering the number of steamers passing through the 
Canal, the number of accidents is very small. Frank could not under- 
stand how steamers could meet and pass each other, till the Doctor ex- 
plained that there were "turnouts" every few miles, where a steamer 
proceeding in one direction could wait till anotlier had gone by, in 
the same way that railway-trains pass each other by means of "sidings." 
Then there was plenty of space in Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lake, 
not only for ships to move, but to anchor in case of any derangement 
of their machinery. 

From the information derived from the Doctor, and from the books 
and papers which he supplied, Frank and Fred made up the following 
account of the Suez Canal for the benefit of their friends at home : 

" The Canal is one hundred miles long, from Suez, on the Red Sea, to 
Port SaidyOn the Mediterranean. Advantage was taken of depressions in 
the desert below the level of the sea, and when the water was let in, these 
depressions were filled up and became lakes (Timsah and Bitter Lakes), as 
you see on the map. There were thirty miles of these depressions; and 
then there was a marsh or swamp (thirty miles across), called Lake Men- 
zaleh, which was covered during the flood of the Nile, and only needed 
a channel to be dug or dredged sufficiently deep for the passage of ships. 
The first spadeful of earth was dug by Ferdinand de Lesseps at Port Said 
on the 25th of April, 1859, and the completed Canal was opened for the 
passage of ships on the 16th of November, 1869. About forty steamers 
entered it at Port Said on that day, anchored in Lake Timsah for the 
night, and passed to the Red Sea on the 17th. M. de Lesseps projected 
the Canal while he was serving in Egypt as French Consul, and it was 
through his great energy and perseverance that the plan wa^ finally car- 
ried out. The Canal was distinctively a French enterprise, and was op 
posed by England, but as soon as it was completed the English Govern- 

3 
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m,eiit saw its great importance, and bought a large amount of stock that 
liad hitherto been held by the Egjrptian Goveriiineut. 

"The line of the Canal where digging was necesBary was throngh 
Band, bnt in many places it was packed very hard, so that pickaxes were 



needed to break it np. Much of the sand wa« removed by native labor- 
ers with shovels and l>aBkets; but after the first two years it was neceti- 
sary to substitute machinery for hand labor. Excavating and dredgino; 
machines driven by steam were put in operation, and the work was 
pushed along very rapidly ; tlie channel through Lake Menzaleh was 
made by floating dredges equipped witli long spouts that deposited the 
sand two or three hundred feet from whei^e they were at work, and the 
dry cuttings at higher points were made by similar ejtcavators mounted 
on wheels. At one place, just south of Lake Timsah, there was a bed of 
solid rock, where it was necessary to do a great deal of blasting, and the 
last blast in this rock was made only a few hours before the opening of 
the Canal. 

"The cost of the work was nearly |100,000,000, of which about one- 
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third was paid by Egypt, under the mietaken impression that the Canal 
would be beneficial to the country. The Khedive, or Viceroy of Egypt, 
spent nearly $10,000,000 on the festivities at the opening of the Canal, 
and this foolish outlay is one of the causes of the present bankruptcy of 
the country. Palaces and theatres were built for this occasion, roads were 
opened that were of no use afterward, and an enormous amount of money 
was spent for fireworks, music, banquets, and presents of various kinds to 
all the guests. The Empress of France was present at the opening of the 
Canal, and distinguished persons from all parts of the world were invited 
and entertained in princely style. 

*^ In 1870, the first ye^r the Canal was in operation, 486 vessels passed 
through it; in the next year the number was 765, and it steadily in- 
creased till it became 1264 vessels in 1874, 1457 in 1876, and 2026 in 
1880. More than two-thirds of the entire number of ships passing the 
Canal are English, and in some years they have been fully three-fourths, 
while the French are less than one - thirteenth of the total number. 
France, which expected much from the Canal, has realized very little; 
while England, which opposed its construction, has reaped nearly all the 
benefit therefrom.* 

"By the original charter the company was allowed to charge ten 
francs (two dollars) a ton on the uieasnt*ement of each ship going 
through the Canal, and ten francs for each passenger. The revenue, 
after deducting the expenses of operating, amounts to about five per 
cent, on the capital of the company, and the officers think it will be 
seven or eight per cent, before many years. 

* In 18SI the receipts were 51,080,366 fr., which is 11,239,866 fr. in excess of the receipts for 
1880. The number of English vessels that passed through the Canal was not only Ui^r than the 
total for all other nations, it was nearly four times as large as that total, and the English per- 
centage also showed an increase over the former year. The number of English ships was 2266. 
France ranked next, but she had only 109 ships — about one-twentieth what England had. Then 
came Holland, with 70 ships ; Austria, with 66 ; Italy, with 61 ; Spain, with 46 ; and Germany, with 
40. Egypt had only 11 — the same number that Turkey had ; Norway had 10 and China 4. Ten 
years ago the amount of coal supplied at Port Said was 126,000 tons ; in 1881 it was 606,000 tons, 
or four times as much ; and while the British proportion of the tonnage in 1871 was 64 per cent 
of the total, it was 82 in 1881. Of share prices some equally interesting figures may be given. 
With a nominal value of 600 fr., they had fallen in 1863 to 220 fr. In 1869, the year the Canal 
was opened, they rose to 663 fr. ; in 1880 they had reached 716 fr., and before the year closed 
had touched 1827 fr. They advanced to 1700 fr. in June of the following year, and between that 
mouth and January, 1882, went rapidly on to 3500 fr., but fell ere the middle of the month to 
2100 fr. In 1881 the dividend on the shares was 9 per cent. ; for 1882 it will probably be 12, so 
that 2100 fr., a point to which the shares were forced in a time of panic, even with dividends of 
18 per cent., would still be far higher than the actual value of the shares. 
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" Tlie foHowing figures show the dimeDBiotis of the Caoa] : 

FmL 

Width at witer-line, irhare tbe banks &re low 82B 

Width at water-IiDe in ileep cutting?, where the bankB are high 190 

WiUth M bottom of the Canal 78 

Depth of water in the Canal ii 

" The scenery on the Caiml is not particular!; interesting, as one aoon 
gets tired of looking at the desert, with its apparently endless stretch of 
sand. At Isinailia and Kantara there has been an attempt at cultivation, 
and there are some pretty gardens which have been created since the 
opening of the Fresh -Water Canal, and are kept np by irrigation. But 
nearly all t)ie rcBt is a waste, especially on the last twenty-seven miles, 
through Lake Menzaleh to Port Said. If you make this ride on one of 



the email steamers maintained by the Canal Company you find that one 

mile is exactly like any other, and you are soon glad enough to seek tbe 

cabin and go to sleep. 

"Here are some figures showing the saving in distances (in nautical 

miles) by the Canal : 

FfaCap« orOflod Hope. Via CuiH. SaTtns. 

Englaod to Bomba; 10,860 6020 4M0 

New York to Bombay 11,620 7820 8600 

St Pelereburg to Bombay 1 1,610 8770 4840 

HaraeUles to Bombay 10,060 46S0 SMO 
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Chapter III. 

FBOH SUEZ TO CAIRO. -THROUGH THE LAND OF <JOSHEN. 

THEKE 18 tittle to relieve the monotony of the desert hetween Saez 
and iBinailia beyond the view of the two canaU, and the ehips and 
boats moving on their waters. Occasionally a line of camels may be seen 
walking witli a dignified pace, or halted for the adjustment of their loads, 
or for some other purpose. In every direction there is nothing bat the 



desert, either stretching out into a plain or rising in mountains, on which 
not a particle of verdure is visible. Under the bright sun of the Egyp- 
tian sky the sands glittered and sparkled till the light they reflected 
became painful to the eyes of the observers. The prudent Doctor had 
bought some veils in the bazaar of Suez, and now brought them from 
the recesses of his satchel for the use of the delighted boys as well aa for 
hia own. 

The color of the desert mountains on the southeru horizon varied 
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from white to yellow and purple, and from yellow and pnrple back again 
to white. Frank said that some of them seemed to be composed of ame- 
thysts and garnets, mixed and melted together in a gigantic crucible. 
The Doctor told him he was not the first to make sach a description, as 
the idea had occurred to previous travellers, some of whom thought 
the mountains were composed of all kinds of precious stones mingled 
with glass. The dazzling appearance of these elevations had led many 
persons to explore them in search of gems ; but of all these explorers 
none had ever found the fortune he sought. 

As they approached Ismailia there were signs of vegetation on the 
banks of the Fresh -Water Canal, and near the town they came to some 
pretty gardens which have been created since the opening of the Canal. 
While the works of the Canal were in progress Ismailia was an active 
town, with a considerable population, bnt at present many of its buildings 
are unoccnpied, and there is a general appearance of desolation. There 
are a few cottages near the banks of Lake Timsah, and of late years the 
town has obtained popularity with some of the European residents of 
Cairo, who go there for the sake of the salt-water bathing. The air is 
clear and dry, the water is of the deep blue of the united seas, and is gen- 
erally of an agreeable temperature, while it has the smoothness of an in- 
land lake, and is not popular with sharks or any other disagreeable in- 
habitants of tropical waters. The current created by the changes of the 
tide between the two seas is sufficient to keep the water from becoming 
stagnant, but is not strong enough to interfere with navigation or disturb 
the bather. 

After a brief halt at the station the train moved off in the direction of 
Cairo, and for an hour or more the views from the windows of the rail- 
way-carriage were remarkable in their character. On one side of the train 
the naked desert filled the picture, with its endless stretch of sand; on 
the other the gardens on the banks of the Fresh -Water Canal were mar- 
vels of luxuriance. The richest soil in the world lay side by side with 
the most desolate, and our friends agreed that they had never seen so 
marked a contrast during a ride on a railway train. The Doctor explained 
that the abundant vegetation was due to the wonderful fertilizing power 
of the Nile water, and said it was no wonder that the ancient Egyptians 
worshipped the river, and attributed all their wealth and prosperity to its 
influence. 

At Zagazig the train stopped an hour or more for dinner, and there 
was a change of carriages for the passengers destined for Cairo. Zagazig 
is the junction of the lines for Cairo and Alexandria, and since the open- 
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ing of the railway the town haa become of considerable importance. A 
great deal of cotton is raised in the vicinity, and in Bome years not less 
than fifty thonsand tons of tliat article are sent from the station. The 
conntry around here is very fertile, «nd is said to be the Goshen of the 
Bible. The ruins of the ancient town of Bubaetis are abont a mile from 
Zagazig, but they are so sliglit as to be nnworcliy a visit. Bubastie was an 
important place two thousand years ago. and was famous for a festival to 
which more than half a million pilvrims went every year. 

For the remaining tifty-two miles from Zagazig to Cairo the route lay 
through a fertile country, and only occasional glimpses were afforded of 
the desert. Boats and bar^'S were moving on the Canal, some of thciii 
carrying the local products of the conntry to Cairo or Ismailta, while 
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others were laden with coal and other foreign iriipurt^itiuriti wliiL-li tind it 
market among the Egyptians. The boys were interested in the processes 
of irrigating the lands, and eagerly listened to t)ie Doctor's explanation 
of the matter. Before reaching Zagazig they had seen some men at work 
(li])ping water by means of bnckets suspended from poles, and emptying 
it into basins formed by excavations on tbu banks; tlioy were told that 
this apparatus fur hoisting water was called a "shadoof," and had becQ ii: 
use from the most ancient days of Egypt. 



" The simplest form of shadoof," said the Doctor, " is the one you are 
looking at. It consists of two posts of wood or snn-dried mud, support- 
ing a horizontal bar, on which the polo suspending the bucket is balanced 
in the centre. A hnnp of nind on one end of the pole balances the 
weiglit of the bucket on the other, and enables the man who operates it 
to lift hie burden with ease. The bucket is made of rushes woven so 
tightly as to hold water, and at the same time be as light as possible, and 
it is dipped and raised with j;reat rapidity. Water is lifted from six to 
eight feet by the shadoof. If a higher elevation is needed, a second and 
even a third or a fourth may lie used; on the npper p^irt of the Nile I 
have seen half a dozen of them in operation on a series of steps, one 
above the other. 

" YoQ will see representations of the shadoof on the walls of the tem- 
ples and tombs of Egypt, and the conclusion is certain that the form has 
not changed in the least in three thousand years. When the Nile is at 
its height there is no need of anything of the sort, as the water flows all 
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over the land, and the entire country ie inundated. Ae soon as tlie river 
falls it is neceasary to raise water by artificial means, as the growing 
pUiite in the flelde would soon 
perish under the hot sun of 
Egypt without a supply of 
moisture. Then the shadoof 
comes in play, and the more 
the river descends the greater 
is the number demanded. In 
some parts of the country the 
sakkieh is need in place of the 
shadoof, and the result is the 

Fred wished to know the 
, difference between the sha- 
doof and the sakkicii. 

"The sakkieh," said the 
Doctor, " is a wheel operated hy a heast of burden — a horse, camel, mule, 
donkey, or ox. The animal walks in a circle, and turns a horizontal 
wheel which has cogs connected with an upright wheel, hearing a circle 
of earthen buckets on its rim. These buckets dip in water as the wheel 




turns; their mouths are then brouglit uppermost, and they raise the water 
and pour it into a trough. Where the water must be raised to a great 
height from a well, or from the side of a perpendicular bank, two wheels 
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are UBed, one at the epot where the animal walks, and the other at the 
surface of the water. A stout band or rope passes o^er the wheels, and 
to this band buckets are attaclied to lift the water, I have seen water 
raised fifty or sixtj' feet b; this process, the ox or mnle walking patiently 
for hours, until it was his turn to be relieved." 

While the Doctor was talking the train passed a eakkieh, which was 
being turned by a pair of oxen driven by a small boy. The boys observed 
that the eyes of the animals were blindfolded by means of a piece of 
cloth drawn over their heads, and they naturally wished to know the 
reason of it. 

"It is the custom of the country," was the reply. "The animals are 
believed to work better when their attention is not drawn to things 
aronnd them, and they are less likely to be frightened if anything nn- 
usual happens in their neighborhood. This is particularly the case with 
the native buffalo and with the mule, and the practice of blindfolding 
the latter animal is not unknown in onr own country. On the Western 
plains and among the Rocky Mountains it is the custom to throw a 
blanket over the head of a pack-mule when he is being saddled and is 
about to receive his burden. He stands perfectly quiet during the whole 
operation; while, if he were not temporarily deprived of sight, he would 
be very restive, and perhaps would break away from liis dnvcr, and scat- 
ter things around him very 
iDiscellaneously." 

Just beyond the sakkieh 
they saw a man driving a 
pair of bnllocks in frout of a 
plough, and as the implement 
was lifted from the ground 
in turning they had an op- 
portunity of seeing bow it 
was made. ^ [■loluuman at wouk 

"It is nothing but a 
Wooden point," said Frank, " like the end of a small log or stake." 

"Yes," echoed Fred, "and there is only one handle for the man to 
grasp. Wonder what he would think of our two-handled ploughs of iron 
in America I" 

"He would probably decline to use it," the Doctor responded, "as 
be needs one hand for managing his goad, and could not understand how 
he could control a goad and an American plough unless natnre had 
equipped him with three hands." 
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" That the plough is tlie same here to-day that it was three thousand 
years ago, we have proof in the pictures of agriculture on the walls of 

the tombs at Thebes. The ancient 
implement is identical with the mod- 
ern one, the propelling force is the 
same, and the principal difference 
we can see is in the costume of the 
ploughman." 

" The plough only scratches the 
earth," said Fred; "and if the soil 
was not very rich they would soon find out they needed something that 
would stir up the ground a little deeper." 

" Sometimes," said the Doctor, " you will see several ploughs follow- 
ing each other in the same furrow. The object is to accomplish by this 
repeated ploughing what we do by a single operation." 

Close by the field where the man was ploughing another was planting 
grain or something of the sort, and another a little farther on was cutting 
some green stalks that looked like our Indian -corn. The Doctor ex- 
plained that the stalks were probably intended for feed for cattle, and 
that the article in question was known as "doora" among the natives, 
and was a close relative of the corn grown in America. 

" But how funny,"^ said Frank, " that they should be ploughing, plant- 
ing, and reaping, all in sight of each other !" 

"That is one of the peculiarities of the country," said the Doctor, 
with a smile. "You must remember that they do not have cold and 
frost, as we do, and the operations of agriculture go on through the 
whole year." 

"All the year, from January to January again ?" said Fred. 
" Yes," was the reply, " though some attention must be paid to the 
change of seasons in order to get the best crops. From two to five crops, 
according to the article planted, can be raised in the course of the year, 
provided always that there is a constant supply of water for irrigating 
the fields: When a crop is ready for gathering it is harvested, and the 
ground is immediately ploughed and planted again." 

As if to emphasize what the Doctor was saying, the train carried them 
past a thrashing-floor where the scriptural process of "treading out the 
corn " was going on. There was a floor of earth, which had been packed 
very hard and made smooth as possible, and on this floor the pair of oxen 
were walking: in a circle and drairirinsr a sort of sled, with rollers between 



"i^a 



the runners, on which a man was perched in a high chair. The straw 
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which had been deprived of its grain was heaped in the centre of the cir- 
cle, ready for removal ; the Doctor explained that the grain was separated 
from tlm chaff by throwing it in the air when the wind was blowing, and 
such a thing as a winnowing-inacliine was practically iirikiiowii in Egypt. 



Attempts have been made to introduce modem implements and 
machinery for agricultural purposes, bnt they have generally failed. 



The Khedive expended a largo aiuonut of money for the latest improve- 
ments in fanning; ho had ft large farm near Cairo, on which the pnr- 
cliases were placed, but it was soon found that the iniplemetits wero nn- 
pupular with the natives, and they were ^bHiidoncd. They lay for some 
years in one of the shod.'t of the establishment, and were Hiialiy sold as 
old iroQ. 
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The sight of the ploughs, shadoofs, thi-ashing-Tiinehines, and other aide 
of agriculture naturally led to a conversation on the prodacts of Egypt. 
The boys learned that two kinds of corn were grown there — doora, which 
they had seen, and millet, wlilch has a single ear on the top of a stalk. 
Egyptian wheat has been famous 
for many centuries, and is still cul- 
tivated, though to a lees extent 
than formerly, as much of the 
ground once devoted to wheat is 
now given np to cotton. Coffee 
is grown in some localities, and 
60 arc indigo and sugar; there is 
a goodly variety of beans, peas, 
lentils, and the like, and water- 
melons, onions, and encumbers are 
easily raised. The tobacco crop is 
of considerable value; grapes are 
abundant, and there are many 
fruits, including dates, ligs, apri- 
cots, oranges, peaches, lemons, ba- 
nanas, and olives. The methods 
iif agriculture arc very primitive, 
:nid in many instances slovenly; 
EQvmAN LENTILS. "ud if H tbousaud English or 

American farmers could be sent 
to Egypt to instruct the natives in the use of foreign implements, and 
teach them to till their farms on the Western plan, the value of Egyptian 
products would be doubled. But, to make the plan successful, it would 
be necessary to devise some means of compelling the natives to use the 
methods and machines that the strangers would bring among them, and 
this would be a difKenlt task. 

The train halted several times, and finally came to Kallioob station, 
where it united with the direct line from Cairo to Alexandria. " Now," 
said the Doctor, "keep a sharp lookout on the right-hand side of the 
carriage and tell me what you see." 

In a few minutes Frank gave a shout of delight, and called out, 
"There they are — the Pyramids! the Pyramids!" 
Fred saw them almost at the same moment, and joined his coosin in 
a clieer for the Pyramids, of which he had read and heard so much. 

There they were, pushing their sharp summits into the western sky, 
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to which tlie sud was declining, for it was now late in the afternoon. 
Cle&rlj deiined, they rose above the horizon like a cluBter of hills from 
the edge of a plain ; and as our friends came nearer and nearer ttie Pyra- 
mida aeenied to rise higher and higher, till it was difficult to believe that 



they were the work of human liands, and were only a few hundred feet 
in height. In a little while the attention of the youths was drawn to the 
minarets of the Mosque of Mohammed Ali and the high walls of the Cita- 
del, on the summit of the hill that overlooks and commands the city of 
Cairo. Their glances turned from pyramids to mosque, and from moBque 
back again to pyramids, and from the sharp outline of the Mokattam 
Hills to the glistening sands of the Western Desert. Near by were the 
rich fields of the Valley of the Nile, and now and then the shining water 
of the old river was revealed through openings among the fringe of palms ; 
the mnd-bailt villages of the Egyptians passed as in a panorama, the 
white walls of the houses of Cairo took the place of the more primitive 
stmctures, groups of men and camels, and other beasts of burden, were 
seen wending their way to the great city or returning from it. The 
population grew more dense, the houses and gardens assumed a more 
Bobstantial appearance, roads gave way to streets, and gardens to blocks of 
honaes, and all too soon for our excited travellers the train rolled into the 
station at Cairo, and the journey to the wonderful City of the Caliphs 
had been accomplished. 
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Fi'uni the sou ti mental to tlie {iractic-al the transftiun who instaittaneouB. 
Hardly had the train halted hefore the carriap^B were surrounded by a 
crowd of hotel runners, diiigonien, giiideB, and other of the iiuinGroiis 
horde that live upon the stranger within tiie gates. Doctor Broneon had 
telegriiphed to the Hotel du !Nil to ecnd a carriage and a guide to meet 
Ills party at the station; tlie guide was there with a card from the mana- 
ger of the liotel, and at once took charge of tlie etiangers and their bajj- 
gage, and showed tlie way to Che waiting carriage. Frank said he should 
advise all his friends on their tirst visit to Cairo to follow the Doctor's 
example, and thus save tliemselves a struggle with the unruly crowd and 
a vast. amount of annoyance. The worst feature of a journey in Egypt 
is the necessity of a constant fight with the great swarm of cormorants 
that infest all public places where travellers are likely to go; many a 
journey that would have heen enjoyable with this evil removed bae been 
completely spoiled by its presence. 

From tiie moment when you touch Egyptian soil till the moment 
when you leave it there is little rest from the appeals of the beggar, 
and the demands, often insolent, of those who force themselves and their 
services upon you. The word '^backsheesh" (a present) is dinned into 
yonr ears from morning till night ; it is with you in your dreams, and if 



yonr digestion is had you will have visions of h<)w]ing Arabs who beset 
you for money, and will not be satisfied. Giving does no good ; in fact 
it is worse than not giving at all, as the suppliant generally appeals for 
more ; and if he does not do so he is sure to give the bint to others who 
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swarm about you, and refuse to go away. If yon hire a donkey or a car- 
riage, and give the driver double his fare, in order to satisfy him, you 
find you have done a very unwise thing. His demand increases, a crowd 
of his fellows gather around, all talking at once, and there is an effort to 
convince yon that you have not given half enough. Not unfrequenlly 
your clothes are torn in the struggle, and if you escape without loss of 
money or temper you are very fortunate. 

The railway-station at Cairo is an excellent place to study the charac- 
ter of the natives, and to learn their views regarding the money of others, 
and the best modes of transferring it to their own pockets. 

From the station our friends drove through the new part df Cairo, 
where the broad streets and rows of fine buildings were a disappointment 
to the youths, who had expected to see quite the revei*se. 

" Don't be impatient," said the Doctor, " we shall come to the narrow 
streets by-and-by. This part of Cairo is quite modern, and was con- 
structed principally under Ismail Pacha a few years ago. He had a fancy 
for making a city on the plan of Paris or Vienna, and giving it the 
appearance of the Occident instead of the Orient. In place of the nar- 
row^ and sometimes crooked streets of the East he caused broad avenues 
to be laid out and tall buildings to be erected. The new city was to 
stand side by side with the old one, and for a time it seemed as though 
the Eastern characteristics of Cairo would be blotted out. But the money 

ft' 

to carry on the improvements could not be had, and the new part of 
Cairo has an unhappy and half desolate appearance. The natives prefer- 
red the old ways, and there was not a suflScient influx of foreigners to 
populate the new city. It had grown rapidly for a few years, but sud- 
denly its growth was suspended, and here it has been ever since." 

They passed several public and private buildings that would have 
done honor to any European city, and if it had not been for the natives 
walking in the streets, riding on donkeys, or now and then conducting a 
stately camel, they might easily have believed themselves far away from 
Egypt. Suddenly the scene changed ; they passed the new theatre, where 
Ismail Pacha delighted to listen to European operas performed by Euro- 
pean companies; they crossed the triangle known as the Square of Ibra- 
him Pacha, and containing a bronze statue of that fiery ruler; and by a 
transition like that of the change in a fairy spectacle, they were in one 
of the crowded and shaded streets of the City of the Caliphs. They had 
entered the "Mooskee," one of the widest and most frequented streets of 
the part of Cairo that has not succumbed to Western innovations, and 
retains enough of its Eastern character to remain unpaved. 
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The speed of tlieir carriage was reduced, and a boy wlio had been rid- 
ing at the side of the driver jnmped down, and ran ahead shouting to 
clear the way. The boys thought they were travelling in fine style to 
have a footman to precede them, but the Doctor told them it was the 



cnBtom of the country to have a rnnner, called a "syce," to go before 
every carriage, and clear the way for it. The syce carried a stick as the 
badge of his office, and when he was in the employ of an official he had 
no hesitation in striking right and left among those who were in the way. 
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High officialB and other dignitsriee emplojed two of these rnnnerB, who 
kept atep aide by side, and were geoerally noticeable hy the neatness of 
their dress. No matter how fast the 
horsee go the eyce will keep ahead of 
them, and he does not eeem at all fa- 
tigued after a nin that would take the 
breath out of an American. 

They met other carriages ; they met 
camels and donkeys with riders on their 
backs, or bearing burdens of merchan- 
dise, and they passed through crowds 
of people, in which there were many 
natives and some Europeans. The bal- 
conies of the honses projected over the 
street, and in some places almost ex- 
cluded the sunlight, while their win- 
dows were so arranged that a person 
within was entirely concealed from the 
view of those without. The boys ob- 
served that the carving on the windows 
revealed a vast amount of patience on 
the part of the workmen that cxecnted 
it, and they wondered if all the win- 

' ■' i PHlUBCTlJiB WINDOW. 

dows of Cairo were like those they 

were passing. Some of the walls were cracked and broken, as though 
threatening to fall; but the windows appeared so firmly fixed in their 
places that they would stay where they were when the rest of the build- 
ing bad tumbled. 

While they were engrossed with the strange sights and sounds aronnd 
them, the carriage halted at the head of a narrow lane, and our three 
friends descended to walk to the hotel. 
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Chapter IV. 

STREET SCENES IN CAIRO. 

FRANK and Fred were up in good season on the morning after their 
arrival in Cairo. While waiting for breakfast they read the descrip- 
tion of the city, and familiarized themselves with some of the most im- 
portant points of its history, which they afterward wrote down to make 
sure of remembering them. Here is what they found : 

" The city known as ' Cairo ' (Ky-ro) to Europeans is called Masr-el- 
KaA(?rah by the Arabs, the word Kaherah meaning * victorious.' It was 
founded about the end of the tenth century by a Moslem general who 
had been sent from Tunis to invade Egypt; he signalled his victory by 
building a city not far from Fostat ; the latter is called Masr-el-Ateekah, 
or Old Cairo, and was formerly the capital ; but the new city grew so fast 
that it became the capital very soon after it was founded. It has gone 
through a good many sieges, and had a prominent place in the history of 
the Crusades ; the great Moslem conqueror, Yoosef Salah-ed-Deen (known 
to us as Saladin), built strong walls around Cairo, and founded the cita- 
del on the hill at the southern end. The city is about two miles broad 
by three in length, and stands on a plain overlooked by the range of the 
Mokattam Hills; the new quarter of Ismaileeyah was recently added, and 
when that is included, the Cairo of to-day will be nearly twice the extent 
of the city of fifty years ago. Cairo was the city of the Caliphs, or Mos- 
lem rulers, down to 1517; from that time till it was captured by the 
French, in 1798, it was tlie chief city of the Turkish province of Egypt. 
The French held it three years, when it was captured by the Turks and 
English ; ten years later Mohammed Ali became an almost independent 
ruler of the country, and from his time to the present Egypt has been 
I'uled by his family, who pay an annual tribute to Turkey, and are re- 
(juired to do in certain things as they are ordered by the Sultan. Cairo 
is still the capital of Egypt; the Viceroy or Khedive lives there except 
(hiring the hottest part of summer, when he goes to Alexandria, where 
he has a palace. 
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"The word "Khedive' cornea from tlie Porsimi larignage, and mentiB 
'ruler' or 'prince.' It was adopted by Ismail Pacha, and cuntinned by 
his encceBBor; the English word which is nearest in meaning to Khedive 
is 'Viceroy,' and the tiead of the Egyptinn government is generally called 
the Viceroy by Europeans. He shonld be addreesed as ' Your Highness.' 



"Some of tlie most interesting stories of the 'Arabian Nights' Enter- 
tainntenta' are laid in Cairo, and the reader of those anecdotes will learn 
from them a gi-eat deal of the manners of the tinjcs wlicn they were 
written. We are told that tlie translation by Edward William Lane is 
the best. Lane was an Englishman, who was a long time in Cairo. He 
learned the language of the people, wore their dress, and lived among 
them, and he wrote a book called 'The Modern Egyptians,' which de- 
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scribes the manners and ciistonis of the inhabitants of Cairo better than 
any other work. When we are in doubt concerning anything, we shall 
consult ' The Modern Egyptians ' for what we want. Lane's tranelation of 
the 'Arabian Nights' occupied several years of his time, and was mostly 
made while he lived in Cairo. We have read some of these stories, and 
find them very interesting, and often envy Aladdin, with his wonderful 
lamp and his magic conch, and would very mnch like to sit down with 
Siiibad the Sailor and listen to the account of his adventures. 



" There are so many things in Cairo wliich we want to see that wo will 
not try to make out a list in advance. We have engaged a guide to show 
us around, and shall trust to him for a day or two. At the end of that 
time we hope to know something about the city, and be able to go around 
alone." 

Every evening, while the boys were in Cairo, was devoted to the 
journal of their experiences dnring the day. They have allowed us to 
copy from it, and we can thus find out where they went and what they 
did. As there were so many things to describe the labor was divided, 
and while Frank was busy over one thing, Fred occupied himself with 
anothei'. Let us see what they did : 

" It is the custom to ride on donkeys when going about Cairo, as many 
of the streets are so narrow that you cannot pass through them with car- 
riages. We bad the best we could secure, and very nice they were under 
the snddle, but we soon learned that it required some skill to ride them. 
The guide rode ahead, and we noticed that he did not put his feet in the 
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stirrups as we did ; while we were wondering the meaning of it, Frank's 
donkey stumbled and fell forward, and Frank went sprawling in the dust 
over the animal's head. 

" We all laughed (Frank did not laugh quite as loud as the rest, but 
he did the best he could), and so did tiie people in the street where 
the accident happened. Frank was up in an instant, and so was the 
donkey; and when we were off again the guide said that the donkey 
had a habit of stumbling and going down in a heap. If you have 
your feet in the stirrups when he goes down, you can't help being 
thrown over the animal's head ; but if you ride as the guide does, your 
feet come on the ground when the donkey falls, and you walk grace- 
fully forward a few steps till the boy brings your animal up for you to 
mount again. 

"We immediately began learning to ride with our feet free, and an 
hour's practice made us all right. 

"The donkeys all' have names, generally those that have been given 
to them by travellers. We have had ' Dan Tucker,' ' Prince of Wales,' 
^ Chicken Hash,' and * Pinafore,' and in the lot that stands in front of the 
hotel there are ' General Grant,' ' Stanley,' ' New York,' and ' Mince Pie.' 
They are black, white, gray, and a few other colore, and sometimes the 
boys decorate them with hair-dye and paint so that they look very funny. 
The donkey-boys are sharp little fellows, though sometimes they keep at 
the business after they have become men. They generally speak a little 
English ; there are two at our hotel that speak it very well, and know the 
city perfectly, so that when we take them along we have very little need 
of a guide. They will run all day as fast as the donkey can, sometimes 
holding him by the bridle, but generally close behind, ready to prod or 
strike him if he does not go fast enough. 

" The saddle is a curious sort of thing, as it has a great hump in front 
instead of a pommel, and there is not the least support to the back any 
more than in an English riding-pad. They explain the peculiarity of the 
saddle by saying that the donkey's shoulders are lower than his back, and 
the hump keeps you from sliding forward. 

"About the best thing we have yet seen in Cairo is the people in the 
streets. They are so odd in their dress, and they have so many curious 
customs, that our attention is drawn to them all the time. We can't say 
how many varieties of peddlers there are, but certainly more than we ever 
saw in any other place, not excepting Tokio or Canton, or any of the 
cities of India. We will try to describe some of them. 

"Here is an old woman with a crate like a flat basket, which she 
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carries on her head. It is filled witli little articles of jewellery, and she 

goes around in tlie liarems and in tlie hathe frequented by wottieii, as 

they are her beet customers. Tlie jrnidc eays her whule stuck is not 

worth a Imndred francs, and if she 

makes a franc a day at licr bnsinese 

she thinks she is doing well. 

"There are women who sell vege- 
tables, fruits, and sweetmeats, which 
they carry in the same way as the 
one we have just described. They 
are wrapped from head to foot in 
long cloaks or outer dresses, and they 
generally follow the custom of the 
country and keep their faces cov- 
ered. The oldest of them are not so 
particular as the others, and we are 
told that the custom of wearing the 
veil is not so universal as it was 
twenty or thirty years ago. 

"There is no change of fashion 
among the women of Egypt. They 
wear the same kind of garments from 
one year to another, and as all are 
veiled, except among the very poor- 
est classes, they all look alike. Every 
lady, when she goes out, covers her 
face with the ya^hniak or veil, so that 
only her eyes are visible ; her body is wrapped in a black mantle which 
reaches the ground, and, though she looks at you as if she knew you, it 
is impossible to penetrate her disgnise. We are told that when the Euro- 
pean ladies residing here wish to call on each other, and have nobody to 
escort them, they put on the native dress,and go along the streets without 
the least fear that anybody will know them, 

"The wives of the high officials have adopted some of the fashions 
of Europe in the way of dress; they wear boots instead of slippers, and 
have their dresses cut in the Paris style, and they wear a great deal of 
jewellery mounted by Parisian jewellers. Their hats or bonnets arc of 
European form ; but they eliug to the veil, and never go out-of-doors 
without it, thongh they often have it so thin that their features can be 
seen (jnite distinctly. We have seen some of them riding in their car- 
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riages, and if tliey had been friends of ours 
we think we should Jiave i-ecognized theni 
throuijli their tliiti veils. 

"How iniieh we wish we contd under- 
stand tile language of llie countrj' ! Doctor 
Ih-oiison saj-8 the peddlers on the streets have 
a curions wny of calling ont their wares, 
qnite nnliku that of the same class in othtir 
croniitries. For instance, the water-carrier has 
H goat-akin mi his back filled with water, and 
as he goes along lie rattles a conple of brass 
cnps toyethur, and cries ont, * Oh ye thirsty ! 
■ oh ye tliirsty !' A moment after he repeats 

llie call, and says, 'God will reward me!' 
And Boinetiiiies he says, ' Blessed is the wa- 
ter of the Nile!' Those wlio drink the water 
lie offers nsnally give him a small piece of 
* LiDT :s STRUCT DBiwa. iHoney, but if they give nothing he makes no 

demand, and moves on repeating his cry. 
"The seller of lemons shouis, 'God will make them light, oh lemons!' 

meaning that God will lighten the baskets 

containing the lemons. The orange peddler 

says, ' Sweet as honey, oh oranges !' A nd 

the seller of roasted melon-seeds says, 'Com- 
forter of those in distress, oh melon-seeds!' 

Hehind him comes a man selling fiowers of 

the henna-plant, and his cry is, 'Odors of 

Paradise, oh flowers of lienna!' The rose- 
merchant says, '* The rose is a thorn — it 

bloomed from the sweat of the Prophet!' 

We conid make a long list of these street 

cries, bnt have given yon enongh to show 

what they are, 

"Every few steps we meet women carrying 

jars of water on their heads. Many of the 

Iionses are snpplied in this primitive way, and 

the employment of carrying water sn))port6 

H great many people in this strange city of 

the East. Of late years pii)es have been in- 

irodnced, and an aqueduct brings water from * womin cirrvinu watiil 
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the Nile, bo that tlie wcupatioii of the bearer has been eomewhat dimin- 
islied. But the piibUc fountain still exists, and the people gather there 
as tliej did in the da^-s of the Bihie. Every mosque has a foantain in 
tlie centre of its conrt-yard, not 8i> much for supplying water for those 
who wish to carry it away as to furnish an opportunity for the faithful 
to wash their hands before saying their prayers. Some of these fonn- 
tains are large, and protected from the suu by a marble canopy. But the 
public fountains at the street corners are generally quite exposed to the 
weather, and many of them are quite small. 

"We walked slowly along the street during our lirst excursion, as 
there were many sights to attract our attention, and we did not wish to 
miss anything. Two or three times we narrowly escaped being ran over 
by camels or donkeys. The camels move along in a very stately way, 
and do not turn out unless ordered to do so by their drivers. They have 



a wicked expression in their eyes, and seem quite willing to knock over 
a stranger who gets in their way. Sometimes the crowd of people was 
so dense that it was not easy to move among them ; but everybody was 
good-natured, and there was no jostling or rndeness of any kind. There 
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were a good many beggars sitting in little nooks where they were not in 
danger of being run over, and quite often we met blind men who were 
feeling their way along by means of long sticks. They called out some- 
thing in Arabic, and the people made way for them, so that none of them 
were hurt. 

" The portion of the Mooskee where you enter it from the new part 
of Cairo contains a good many European shops, so timt you do not come 
at once into the old-fashioned Orient. But as you go along the scene 
changes; the shops of the merchants are open to the streets, and the 
shopmen sit there cross-legged, in full view of everybody, so that you do 
not have to turn out of the way to see what there is to buy. 

" When you think of an Oriental shop you must not picture to your- 
self an establisliinent like those on Broadway or other great streets in 
New York, where dozens or hundreds of clerks are employed to wait on 
customers, and where the population of a small town might all he 
attended to at once. A shop in Cairo or any other city of the East is 
genemlly about six feet square, and often not so large, and it requires 
only one man to tend it, for the simple reason that he can reach every- 
thing without moving from his place, and there would be no room for 
any one else. Sometimes he has an assistant, but if so, he does nothing 
himself except sit still and talk to the customers, while the assistant does 
all the work of showing the goods. The front of the shop is open to the 

street, and the floor is about as high as an ordi- 
nary table, so that when the goods are spread on 
the floor the customer can examine them as he 
stands outside. We shall see more of these shops 
when we get to the bazaars. 

" While we were standing near a shop we saw 
the owner shutting it up, which he did by folding 
some wooden doors, very much like the wooden 
window-shutters we have at home; then he fast- 
' ened them with a great padlock, and started oflf 
with the key, which must have weighed a pound 
at least. While we wondered at the size of the 
lock and kev, the Doctor called our attention to a 
man with a chhster of wooden sticks over his shoul- 
der, and told us that the sticks were the keys of a. 
house. What funny things they were! Each of them was nearly if 
not quite a foot long, and had a lot of wooden pegs near the end ; the 
pegs fit into corresponding holes in a wooden bolt, in the same way that 
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the different wards of a key fit into a lock, but the whole thing is so 
simple that it does not require much skill for a burglar to get into a 
house. The keys are so large that they must be slung over the shoulder 
or fastened to the belt, since they cannot go into an ordinary pocket. 

" The Doctor proposed that we should sit down in front of a cafe and 
drink some of the famous coffee of the East. Of course we were glad to 
do so, and our guide took us to a place in a side street where he said they 
made excellent coffee, and we could have some music along with it. 

"We were quite as interested in the music as in the coffee, and 
thought of the old adage about killing two birds with one stone. We 
heard the music before we reached the place, and what odd music it was! 

" ' That is a regular band of music,' said the guide, * such as the coffee- 
houses keep to attract customers, and the rich people hire to play for 
them when they give an entertainment. You see there are four pieces, 
and I'll explain what they are, beginning from the left. 

" ' The man on the left is playing on a nay, or flute, which is a reed 
about eighteen inches long, with a mouthpiece at one end. It has six 




THK NAT (flute) AND CASK. 

holes for the fingers, and is blown in a peculiar way, so that a person not 
accustomed to the nay would be unable to make any sound with it at 
first.' 

" Frank asked if there was any other kind of flute. The guide told 

him there were several, but this was the most 
common. The Doctor added that this form of 
instrument was very old, as it could be seen pict- 
ured on some of the monuments of ancient 
Egypt, and appeared to have been used exactly 
as it is to-day. Some forms of it were blown 
into sidewise, as with the European flute, while 
othei's were blown at the end. 

" ' The man next to the end is playing on a 
Tcemenjah^ or fiddle,' said the guide. ' The body of it is made of a cocoa- 
nut-shell, with a piece of fish-skin or some other thin membrane stretched 
over it, and the "bridge" rests on this thin covering. There are only 
two strings, and they are vibrated by means of a bow, just like what you 
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Bee at home, though the shape is a little different. The 
long top-piece of the fiddle is of wood, while the lower 
eod is of iroD, and rests od the floor or ground. The 
performers are quite skilful, and it would surprise ;ou 
to know how much music thej- can get out of a fiddle 
with only two strings. 

" * The next man has a twmboora, or lute, which cor- 
responds to the guitar, or banjo of Western countries. 
There are many sizes and shapes of this instrument, 
but the most common is the one you are looking at. 

'"The most perfect tamboora is about four feet 
long, and has ten strings and forty-seven stops. Some 
of them cost a great deal of money, as they are made of 
valuable woods, and inlaid with ivory and mother-of- 
pearl. The form in use by the man in the band is 
called the ood, to distinguish it from the otiier varie- 
ties of the tamboora. It is about two feet long, and 
you observe that the handle beuds back very sharply 
to accommodate the fingers of the player. A smaller 
variety of this instrument is called the sadz, and very 
often forms part of a soldier's equipment. As you 
travel about Egypt yon will often see a soldier playing 
on the sadz, wliich he accompanies with his voice. 

'"The next and last 
man of the party has ™* tamuooiia. 
a darahookak, a sort of drnm, which he 
holds under his left arm while he plays 
on it with the fingers of his right hand. 
The body of the instrument is of earth- 
en-ware or of wood, and a skin or mem- 
brane is stretched over the large end. It 
has changed its shape very little in three 
thousand years. You see pictures of the 
darabookah on the walls of the tombs, 
and on other ancient monuments of 
Egypt, and the manner of playing it is 
tiie same as of old.' 

" So much for the band of music, 

which I am sure will interest yon. We 

A DARABOOKAH. sat dowM OH little chairs, so low that it 
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seemed like sitting on the floor, and tlien coflFee was brought to us in little 
brass cups about as large as an egg-shell, but a great deal thicker. Each 
cup had a holder of brass filigree work, with a knob or handle at the 
bottom, and we were expected to grasp the latter, and not to touch the 
cup with our hands. The coffee was in a pot, also of brass, and the whole 
service — pot, cups, and holders — was on a tray of the same material. 
The trays, with the brightly -polished utensils upon them, looked very 
pretty, and we resolved to buy some of these coffee services to send to 
our friends at home. 

"We can't say much for the coffee, though possibly we may come to 
like it in time. It is made much tiiicker than witii us, and if you let it 
stand for a minute before drinking, you will find a sediment at the bot- 
tom like fine dust. The servants stand ready to take away the cups as 
soon as you are done drinking, and they do it by holding out both hands, 
bringing one beneath and the other on top of the cup and holder. We 
watched them for some time, and did not once see them take hold of a 
cup as one would do in America. While waiting they stood with their 
hands crossed at the waist, and we were told that this is the proper atti 
tude for a servant in Egypt." 
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Chapter V. 

A BAUBLE THROUGH THE BAZAARS OF CAIRO. 

FROM the cafe Doctor Bronson and hie young friends continned their 
excDreion in the direction of the bazaars, which both the boys were 
impatient to visit. They had heard and read of tlie bazaars of Cairo, and 
the strange things to be seen in them, and aa they went along the Doctor 
supplemented what they 
already knew by an ex- 
planation of the differ- 
ences between Oriental 
and Occidental shopping. 
"In onr own land," 
said Doctor Bronson, " as 
well as in most countries 
of Europe, yon find shops 
and stores scattered about 
so as to catch as much 
custom as possible. As 
a general thing a trades- 
man endearorB to set np 
hia business in a block or 
street where there is no 
one in the same line, and 
it ie only in rare instances 
that yon see two estab- 
lishments of the same un oriintil sbopeexfkr ixiiainNa ais books, 
kind side by side. Bnt 

in the East all the men in a certain line of trade gather together, and out 
uf this tendency we have the bazaars of Cairo and Constantinople. Sup- 
pose you go out in New Torfc or Chicago in search of a book, a coat, a 
pair of shoes, a piece of silk, some perfumes, and an article of jewellery. 
You might find them all in a single walk of a few hundred yards, as it is 
5 
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quite possible that a book-store, a clotliing-sfoi-e, a sboeinaker's shop, and 
the other eBtabliehiiieiite might be found in a single block. Bat in Cairo 
yon would need to visit several bazaars or collections of shops; the book- 
stores are all in one place, the clothing-stores in another, the shoemakei's 
it) another, and so on through the list. ]t wonld take hours to accom- 
plish what yon wonld do at home in a few minutes, and there is nothing 



better than this system of shopping to illustrate the Oriental disregard of 
time. The shops in any given bazaar are pretty much alike, and contain 
almost identically the same articles ; the customers wander from one shop 
to another, and spend a great deal of time in bargaining and examining 
the goods. Time is of no consequence either to them or to the dealers, 
and you will often wonder liow the latter can possibly make a living." 

As the Doctor finished his remarks the guide called their attention 
to a large gate-way, and at his suggestion they passed inside. They 
found themselves in a broad court, which was formed by a seriea of 
rooms running round a square, and opening toward the enclosed space. 
Uoods were piled in many of these rooms; in the court-yard there were 
boxes and bales scattered about, and several camels with burdens on their 
backs wei-e standing qnietly, or being led by their owners according to the 
will of the latter. Near one side of the square there was a fountain like 
a pile of whitewashed bric-ks. and a liurt'o was drinking from a trough in 
front of it. 
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The gnide explained that the place they bad entered wae a caravan- 
sary or inn (nsuallj eailed a khan), and timt it might be taken ae a fair 
sample of the Oriental hotei. "The rootri8," Baid he, "are let oat to 
trarellers or merchants for a email sum, and the keeper will provide food 
for man and beast, just as a tavern - keeper would in America. The 
rooms have no furniture, nothing but the bare walls and floors ; the occu- 
pant spreads his carpet and bedding on the floor, and if he has any mer- 
chaodiBe be piles it up, and can, if he cboosee, convert the place into a 
shop. There are stables for camels and other beaets of burden on the 
side opposite the entrance ; if you go into them you will And a small plat- 
form over the farther end of each compartment, and the trough or man- 



ger is directly beneath it. The drivers sleep on these platforms, so as to 
be near their animals, to prevent their being stolen, and to look after 
them generally." 

Frank asked if the Eastern caravansary of the present day was like the 
satne institution mentioned several times in the Rihlu. 

"There can be little doubt that it is," the Doctor answered, "as the 
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ciistoms of the conntrj have changed ver; little from Bible times to oor 
own. It was just snch a place as this where our Saviour was born, and 
the trough or manger where he was cradled was like any one of the feed- 
ing-trongbs in this caravansary." 



While they were looking at the roonie and other parts of the caravan- 
sary, the khxmjy, or keeper, came forward and aeked what they wanted. 
Tlie guide explained that they were strangers who wished to see the 
place, and he accompanied the explanation with a small backBheeeh. The 
khanjy said they might remain as long as they liked ; hut they had seeD 
all there was of interest about the place, and soon withdrew. 

Soon after leaving the khan they entered tlie cloth bazaar, where the 
shops were principally filled with cloths of different kinds. The mer- 
chants endeavored to attract their attention, and the nmners were at 
times BO tronblesome that the Doctor instructed the gnide to say that 
they had not come there to buy, bat simply to look around. He took 
the opportunity to tell the boye that the word hazaar is Persian, and 
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means ^'a collection of shops," while the Arabic word of the same mean- 
ing is 80ok. " We thus have," said he, " the * Sook el Hamzowee,' the 
' Sook el Attarin ' (drug bazaar), the ^ Sook-es-Soudan ' (bazaar for Soudan 
products), and many others whose character we shall learn by-and-by." 

" We are now," said the guide, " in the ' Sook el Hamzowee,' or cloth 
market, though a more literal translation would make it ' the market of 
the Christians.' The merchants here are all Christians, either Syrians or 
Copts, and they close their places on Sunday. Many of the cloths here 
are of Europe&n manufacture, and the merchants are just as keen as their 
Moslem competitors in demanding exorbitant prices for their wares. The 
man you see running up and down with a roll of cloth on his head is a 
dcUlalj or auctioneer ; he is shouting out the last offer for the goods he is 
carrying, and is asking if anybody will give more. If he receives a new 
offer he instantly calls it out, and when nobody will give any more he 
shouts for the owner of the goods to come and close the transaction." 

Our friends encountered several of these auctioneers in the course of 
their walk, and Frank remarked that there was a fine opportunity for 
fraud if anybody chose to practise it. He thought that while out of 
sight round a comer the piece of cloth might be exchanged for a cheaper 
one of the same general appearance, and the purchaser would be de- 
frauded. 

" Not much chance of that," responded the Doctor ; " these fellows are 
altogether too sharp to be imposed on in that way ; and if an auctioneer 
should play that trick once, and be detected, he would be forbidden to 
come into the bazaars to practise his profession." 

The narrow street that formed the double row of shops in the bazaar 
was covered with an arched roof containing openings for admitting the 
light. The Doctor said that the dealers did not object to the sombre 
aspect of the place, as it made their goods appear finer than when sub- 
mitted to the full glare of day. ^^ You may sometimes notice," said he, 
<^ that the tailors of New York and other American cities take their cus- 
tomers to the rear of the shop when exhibiting materials, rather than to 
the front where the light is strongest. The reason is the same there as 
here; textile fabrics have a finer appearance under a subdued light than 
under a powerful one." 

From the Hamzowee the promenade was continued through other 
bazaars, till the youths had seen a great deal more than they were likely 
to remember. They went through the bazaar of the jewellers, which con- 
sists of a series of narrow lanes, rather irregularly connected, and in many 
places not more than a yard in width ; Frank thought the place was origi- 
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iiall; intended for a lab^riiitli, and liis opinion was confirmed when they 
came around in tlieir wanderings to the point whence the; started. 
Frank wanted to bu; Boinething for bis sister and Miss Etiie, but was 
restrained by the Doctor, who advised him to postpone his purchases till 
ht was better acquainted with the wa^s of dealing with the jewellers. 



We may ae well record at this point that he returned another day, 
and bought some necklaces which he thought would be prized at home, 
and the result proved the correctness of his theory. For his sister he 
chose a necklace consiBting of a string of gold coins about as large as 
silver five-cent pieces, with one in the centre much larger than the rest, 
For Miss Effie lie selected one of curiously shaped links, with tiny globef 
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between them, while from the lower point of each link there hung a 
heart-shaped plate of gold that was intended to eparkle whenever the 
wearer moved. There were many of these necklaces for sale in the 
bazaar, and Frank had no difficult; in tinding one that enited hie taete. 




The boys found tliat they could not buy tilings in a hnrry in the 
bazaars of Cairo. As before f^tated, time is of no consequence to an Ort- 
entjil, and he expects to spend an hour at least over a bargain. Frank 
had been properly instructed, and so'wlien he set out to buy the necklace 
for his sister he carelessly asked tlie price of one he was looking at. 

The dealer named a figure, and Frank shook his head. 

The dealer named another tigure, tive or ten per cent, lower. Frank 
again shook his head, and then the dealer asked what he would give. 

Frank offered about a third of the price that had been demanded 
originally. 

It was now the deal- 
er's turn to refuse, and 
he did so. He empha- 
sized hie refusal by put- 
ting the necklace back 
into the show-case, which 
he carefully locked. 

Frank offered a little 
advance on his first pio- 
poeal, bnt the dealer 
again declined it, and 
our friends moved away. 
Just as they did so the 
dealer named a lower 
price than he had yet asked for the article, but to no purpose, however. 

They went a few steps and stopped at another shop. "While they 
were looking at something it contained they were called back by the 
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merchant with whom they originally talked, and the bargaining was 
renewed. 

The dealer slowly lowered his figures, and Frank as slowly advanced 
his offer. In fifteen or twenty minutes they met, and Frank secured the 
necklace at a little more than half what had been demanded originally. 
The Doctor told him he had done very well, and could be trusted to deal 
with the Orientals. 

^^ Remember," said the Doctor, '^ that these people are never in a hurry, 
and consequently yoq must be like them if you are to deal with them. 
They think it absolutely necessary to pass a certain time over a transac- 
tion, and do not understand our Western habits of coming to terms at 
once. You have bought that necklace for a certain price, and it is safe 
to say that the merchant has made a good profit by the transaction. If 
you had offered him that figure at first he would have refused it, and con- 
tinued to refuse, as he would thereby have missed the necessary chaffering 
and haggling. 

^^ When I first visited Egypt I was sometimes impatient of delay, and 
used to tell the dealers I had only one price to give, and would not bar- 
gain with them. I thought I could bring them to terms, though my 
friends told me I could not. One day I went to the Hamzowee, aud 
tried to buy a cafieh^ or silk handkerchief, in gaudy colors, and embroid- 
ered with gold, which was worth about fifteen francs. The merchant 
demanded thirty-five francs for it. I offered him sixteen, and he fell to 
thirty at once. 

^' I did not raise my bid, but repeated my offer two or three times. 
He fell to twenty-five francs, and would not go lower. I did not rise 
above sixteen, and he allowed me to go away. A friend of mine stood 
by, but pretended not to know me, and when I had finished my effort 
and gone he began to bargain for the cafieh, just as you bargained for the 
necklace. He offered five francs to begin with, and by spending half an 
hour over the matter he bought the article for fifteen francs, or one lees 
than had been refused from me ! 

^^ There was a shrewd old Syrian who used to come around the hotels 
to peddle silk goods. Knowing the fondness of English and Americans 
for the one-price system, he would say, when exhibiting an article worth 
twenty francs, 

'^ ^ If yon want to bargain for it, it is fifty francs ; but if yon want the 
last price, without bargaining, it is thirty-five francs.' 

^' Strangers were occasionally tricked in this way, and gave him his 
price without question, if they wanted the article; but those who had 
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been a week or two in the country knew better, and b^an to bargun 
with thirty-live franos as the asking price. The resait would be that they 
would bring him down to twenty francs after the usual amount of hag- 
gling. You must bargain for everything here when dealing with natives, 
and they are not to be believed if they eay they have only one price. I 
have beard a man ofEer an article in about these words, after a bargain 
had been prt^ressing for some time: 

" * The very lowest I can sell this for — I give you my word of honor 
it cost me that — is fifty franca. I will take nothing less than fifty francs, 
and yon need not offer me anything under it.' 

" Yon believe be is not speaking the truth, and offer him thirty. He 
deoUres that the thing cost him fifty, but he will take forty-five, and 
absolDtely nothing less. You offer him thirty-five — he falls to forty, and 
the bai^in is ooncluded." 

Frank profited by the advice, but carried the lesson too far. When be 
went the next day to the post-office to send some letters to America, the 
clerk weighed the letters, and told him the postage amonnted to two 
francs and a half. The youth offered one franc and a half, and on the 
clerk refusing to accept it he turned to walk away. Suddenly realizing 
the mistake he had made, he retnrued, bought the necessary stamps, af- 
fixed them to the letters, and dropped them in the letter-box. 



UICBIH DTBMSllA 



Tbe journal kept by the youths contained the following record of 
their adventures ia the bazaars : 

** In the bazaar of the jewellers, or rather of the gold and silver 
smiths, we saw the men at work with itnplements as primitive as those 
of the jewellers of India. The bellows of the silversmith was nothing 
more Uian a conical bag of goat-skin open at one end, where the air was 
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pnmped in by a skilful manipnlatioti of a pair of handles. At the other 
end was an iron tribe, which carried the air to a lump of clay supporting 
a charcoal fire. A few hammers and pincers constituted the entire 'kit' 
of the workman, but with tlierii he managed to turn out articlee of many 
different shapes. We were told that strangers are liable to be swindled, 
ae the dealers often sell plated-ware and declare it is solid, and the gov- 
ernment stamp to indicate its genuineness cannot be relied on. When a 
wealthy native desires an article of fine gold or silver he buys the metal, 
and then Uab the jeweller go to his house and work directly under his 
eye, so that there can be no cheating. 

"From the jewellers' bazaar we went to the 'Sook-en-Nahhasin,' or 
bazaar of the coppersmiths, where we saw some trays of copper and 
brass, and a great many pots and utensils for the kitchen and domestic 
use generally. We bought a couple uf ink-and>pen holders, such as the 
Arabs write with: there is a long handle for containing the little reeds 
which they use as pens, and a bottle at the end for holding Ink. The 
apparatus is stack into the waist-belt, and yon see it worn by a great 
many people. 

" There were many shapes and sizes of the kitchen utensils, and all 
were made of brass or copper. There wei'e tongs and shovels very much 
tike our own, stewpans, with and without handles, and a little pot with a 



long handle, in which they make coffee. One of the prettiest things we 
saw for household use was a basin and ewer, or pitcher, for washing the 
hands after dinner. The Doctor explained the manner of using it, and 
said it was carried round the table by a servant, who poured water on 
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tlie hands of eacli guest, and allowed it to run iuto the 
baeia after the ablation was performed. There is a per- 
forated cover in the centre of the basin, and it haa a cup 
in the top for holding a ball of scented soap. The ewer 
has a long slender spout opposite the handle, and there 
ia a perforated cover to 
keep out the flies and 
other undesirable things. 
"In the perfume ba- 
zaar wo were welcomed 
by a variety of agreeable 
odors, and by the shop- 
keepers and their run- 
nel's, who tried to sell us 
uttar of rose and oil of 
sandal-wood, which are 
the perfumes most sought 
by strangers. Every shop 
promised to give us the 
genuine article, and said 
BOTTLt K« w«<. jhere was no other place 
whei-e it could be bought. 
The Doctor says it is simply impossible 
to get the real ottar of rose anywhere in 
the bazaar, no matter what price you pay, 
and consequently it is best to be moderate 
in your figures. The veritable perfume 
18 worth, at the place of manufactnie, 
about fifty dollars an onace, and there- 
fore, when you buy it for two or three or 
five dollars an ounce, you can hardly ex- 
pect to get the best. It is very fnnny to 
hear the strangers at the hotel talk about 
their parcbaees of ottar of rose. Each 
one knows a place, which has been shown 
hiiD in strict confidence, where the gen- 
uine perfume can be bought; but it can 
only be obtained on a promise not to i-e- 
veal the locality, or some similar nonsense. 
If yoa ever come to Egypt this ottar of oriknul ulns. 
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rose bneineflB wilt afford you much amasemeDt if yon are carefal to mftn- 
age it properly. 

" The shoe bazaar and the arms bazaar were not particularly interest* 
iog^ as the former contaiued little else thaa a great lot of ahoes, and the 



latter had a miserable collection of weapons that were hardly worth car. 
rying away. Formerly the arms bazaar was a favorite spot for viutora, 
as there were many old and curious things to be found there, but nearly 
everything worth buying up was secured long ago. We saw some Oriental 
guns with funny shaped stocks. The Doctor says the barrels of these 
weapons are nearly all from Europe, while the stocks are of Egyptian or 
other Oriental mannfactnre. There is a strong prejudice against explosive 
caps, and if you give a gun with a percussion-lock to a native, he will have 
it changed as soon as possible to a flint-lock. They rarely use shot, and 
the best of the native sportsmen would hardly think of shooting a bird on 
the wing. 

"From the bazaars we continued our walk to the Bab-el-Nasr, or * Qate 
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of Victory,' one of the moat important gates of Cairo. It was built in the 
eleventh centory, and ie mostly of hewn stone, with winding stairways 
leading to the top, holes for caunon and small arms, and is so large and 
strong that it was selected by Napoleon as the central point of defence 
while he held the city. It is a little fort in itself, and we were very glad 
to have the opportunity of examining it. 

" We gave a little backBheeeh to the gate-keeper, and he allowed qb to 
go to the top, where we had a view of the nearest part of the city, and 
of the heaps of rnbbish lying outside the gates. There were several 
wolfish -looking dogs prowling among the dust-heaps, and they growled 
as they caught sight of us, and saw that we were not natives. The dogs 
of Cairo have a great hatred of foreigners, as we shall have occasion to 
say by-and-by." 
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Chapter VI. 

MOSQUES, DERVISHES, AND SCHOOl£.— EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 

FROM tlie Bab-el-NaBr our friends rctnrned, by the direction of the 
guide, tliroiigh a street that led them paet several of the famons 
inoequeB of Cairo. They entered the Mosque of Tooloon, which is the 
oldest in the city, and said to be modelled after the Kaaba at Mecca ; ac- 



cording to the historians it was built about a.d. 879, and there are several 
legends concerning it. One is that it stands on the spot where Abraham 
sacrificed a goat in place of his son, and another puts it on the site where 
Noah's ark ran aground, tliougli the general belief of the Moslems locates 
the latter event near Moosool, in Syria. 

The mosque has been neglected in tlie latter centuries of its existence, 
and at present is not specially inviting. It covers a very large area (about 
six hundred square feet), and consists of a series of arcades running around 
a court-yard, which has a fnuiiLiin in the centre. On the cast side there 
are live rows of these arcades, but on the other three sides there are only 
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two rowB. Tlie west, north, and 6oiitli sidea are need as lodgings for poor 
people, and their continnal begging renders a visit the reverse of agreea- 
ble. The east side is the holiest part of the edifice, bnt at the time oar 
friends went there it was not easy to dii^cover that it was any more 
respected than the other sections. 

The guide said there were not far from four hnndred mosques in 
Cairo, and that a good many of tliem were in ruins, and not likely to be 
repaired. The government does not bnild any new ones, us it has more 
practical uses for its money, and the followers of Mohamtiied seem to be 
growing more and more indifferent to religious observances every year. 
The Moslem Sabbath is on Friday; the mosques are tolerably filled on 
that day, bnt during the rest 
of the week the attendance is 
very light. Formerly it was 
difficult or even dangerous to 
enter some of the mosques, 
but at present the whole mat- 
ter can be arranged on pay- 
ment of a backsheesh. Once 
in a while a fanatic insults a 
stranger, but he is general- 
ly suppressed immediately by 
his friends. 

Frank and Fred found 
that the general plan of the 
moeqnes was the same, and 
the difference was mainly in 
the outer walls and the style 
of architecture. In every 
mosqne there is a mihrai, or 
alcove, usually opposite the 
entrance, and this mihrah 
points toward Mecca, so that 
the faithful may know how 

to direct their faces when say- ^^„^^^ ^^.,^,^ ^^^ ^^xnclbsuck in a Mo««tK. 

ing their prayers. Near the 

alcove is a pulpit with a steep flight of steps ascending to it, and over the 
pulpit there is generally a column, like the spire of a church in miniature. 
On each side of the alcove is an enormous candlestick, and there is gen- 
erally a frame with swinging lamps, not more than eight or ten feet from 
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the floor. There are many of these lamps, and also a great many ostrich 
eggs, and altc^ther they present a curious effect. 

There is very little interior decoration in the mosque, as the religion 
of Mohammed forbids its believers to make a representation of anything 
that has life. It was formerly very diflScuIt to induce a Moslem to allow 
his portrait to be made. The writer of this book once sought in vain to 
induce a wild native of Oentral Asia to sit for his photograph, the reason 
being that the man feared the portrait might get to Paradise ahead of him, 
and prevent his own admission within the gates. The more intelligent 
of the Moslems pay no heed to this superstition, but the decorators of the 
mosques adhere to it most carefully, consequently all the ornamentation 
of the walls consists of scroll-work or of sentences from the Koran.'!^' 

From the Mosque of Tooloon our friends went to the Mosque of 
Sultan Hassan, which is considered the finest in the city. It was built 
of stone taken from the pyramids of Oizeh, and was begun in the year 
1356. According to the traditions it occupied three years in building, 
and was considered so fine that the Sultan ordered the hands of the archi- 
tect to be cut off, in order that he should not be able to construct another 
equal to it. The story is of doubtful authenticity, and has been told in 
various ways, and concerning other buildings in many parts of the world. 
Whether it be true or not, the building is certainly a fine one, and has 
been greatly admired during all the centuries that it has been in exist- 
ence. One of its minarets is the tallest in Cairo, and probably in all the 
lands where the Moslem religion prevails. It is two hundred and eighty 
feet high, and from its top there is a fine view of Cairo, but, unfortu- 
nately, it is considered unsafe, and no one is allowed to ascend it. 

By the time they had finished with the Mosque of Sultan Hassan our 
friends were weary, and glad to return to the hotel. The next day was 
Friday, the Moslem Sunday, and at the suggestion of the Doctor they 
went to see the whirling dervishes^ who perform only on that day. We 
will let the boys tell the story of their visit to these singular people. 

^The dervishes are religious devotees corresponding to the monks 
of the Catholic Church, whom they resemble in some of their prac- 
tices. They are supposed to be wholly occupied with religious mat* 
ters, and there are several branches or orders of them, who are distin* 

* It Ib said that this injunction was made by Mohammed in order to prefent Us eonrerts 
lapsing again Into the idolatry from which he had converted them. He enjoined them against 
making a representation of any living thing, as they might be confronted with it at the Day of 
Judgment, and required, under penalty of perpetual banishment from Paradise, to endow it 
life. 
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gniehed bj their dress. They have property set apart for their nse, and 
some of the societies are very wealthy; the most nnmeroQB, and at the 
aame time the nchest, are the Mevleviee, who can be recognized by their 
tall caps of gray felt, with jackets and robes of the same color. The lower 
part of the robe is like a lady's skirt, as it ie made in folds, and will 
spread oat into a large circle when the wearer whirls rapidly. They are 
the most respectable of all the orders of derviBbes, and some of them are 
men of edncation and former high position. 

"There are many independent dervishes who are simply reli^oos 
beggars, belonging to no sect or order: they go aroDod soliciting charity, 
or sit at the street corners or in 
pablic places, dressed in a way 
to attract attention. We passed 
one yesterday who had the saw '. 
of a eaw-fisb in one hand and an 
instrnment resembling a child's 
rattle in the other; a cocoa-nut 
shell hang on bis breast, to hold 
the donations of the charitable, 
and he sat on a box that resem- 
bled a rude bird-cage. He was 
extremely dirty in appearance, 
hia legs were bare, and his hair 
was long and nncombed ; he 
stared at ns, and shouted some- 
thing we did not understand, and 
when we passed by witlioat giv- 
iog him anything, he shook hid 

mttle in an angry way. The , ^^^^^ „„^^ 

gnide says these men often go 

into the houses of rich people, and the latter are afraid to torn them ont 
becaose of their so-called holy character. They are the most iiupiidciit 
beggars yon can find anywhere, and many of them are said to be thieves 
and murderers, who disgaise their true character under the cloak of 
religion. 

**We went td see the Hevlevies, and on the way to their temple the 
Doctor told ns that the whirling was a part of their religious observance, 
like the dancing of the Shakers in America, and the practices of other 
sects, whose fervor is often followed by insensibility. The dizziness tbat 
resnlts from whirling is considered a state of religious devotion, and the 
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most suited to tlie con tern jiUit ion of heavenly tilings, and hence their ef- 
forts to throw.theinselves into this ecstatic conditioiK 

"When we entered their mosque 
we removed our shoee, or rather ex- 
changed them for the slippers we 
liad bronght along, as we knew be- 
forehand that we would need them. 
The bnilding was circular, with a 
railed space in the centi-e; outside 
of the rait the floor was covered with 
matting, but inside it was polished 
like the floor of a dancing-hall. 

"Some of the dervishes were al- 
ready seated in tlie ring when we 
entered, and otliers came in soon af- 
ter. When all was ready the eheik 
or cliief of the party rose and stood 
in the centre of the floor; the oth- 
ers bowed to him one after another, 
and then stood near the railing, with 
their arms folded and their hcmls bent slightly forward. All were bare- 
foot, having left their shoes at tim dour. 

" Half a dozen dervishes were in a little balcony overlooking the floor, 
and wlien the chief gave the signal tliat all was ready three of them 
began to play upon flutes, such as we hiive already described, and three 
npon taiiibourines. Then tlie dervishes on tlie floor began to whirl ; the 
music, at first slow, soon quicke:ied, and tlie dancers or whirlers quickened 
their movements witli it. 

"Before getting into motion each man extended his arms, holding 
the palm of the right hand upward while he turned down that of the 
loft. We asked the reason of this peculiar position of the hands, but the 
guide could not tell us. lie simply said that tJiey always did so, and he 
did not know why. 

"As they whirled, their skirts spread out so that they resembled 
wheels, or rather cones four or five feet in diameter. They kept their 
bands always in the same position, and as they whirled they moved 
slowly around the floor; it was a wonder tliat they didn't run against 
each other, but they didn't. The music went on, and so did the dancers, 
and they kept up their whirl for lialf an honr or more. We looked for 
some of them to fall dowji ; but they were accustomed to this kind of 
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work, and wonldn't oblige iia. Nobody fell ; and finally, at a signal from 
tbeir ebeik, one after another stopped, made a low bow to him, and retired 
to the edge of the circle. We bad Been 
enoagh, and so came away. 

'* Another day we went to see a sect 
called the howling derviebee; they are 
much like tlie Mevlevies, except that 
they howl instead of whirl. They BHt 
oil the floor in a circle, and began to 
pronounce the names of Deity ninety 
times each, and as there are ninety-nine 
different names for Ood in the Arabic 
language, yuu can readily see that there 
were a great many words altogether. 
They bow each time they pronounce a 
word, and very eoon after commeocin? 

A WmaLER IN VUIJ. LCnON. ' , . , -.11. 

they rose to their feet, joined bands to- 
gether, and became greatly excited. Tiiey bent their bodies nearly doable 
at e^ery utterance, their turbans fell oflE, their hair flew wildly abont, 
they stripped off their upper garments, perspired freely, and some of 
them, after a time, actually frothed at tlie mouth like mad dogs. We 
did not stay to see the end of the performance, but were told that it 
continued till the fanatics were exhausted, and one after another fell 
insensible to the floor. 

"Let us turn to something more agreeable, 

" Frequently while going around the city we have passed near school- 
rooms, where boys were studying their lessons under direction of their 
teachers, and once we went inside and saw a school in operation. It 
reminded us of the one we saw at Allahabad, in Iiidia,* as the boys were 
seated on the floor in front of their teacher, and were studying their les- 
sons aloud. Each boy had a wooden tablet like a large slate, with some 
sentences on it in Arabic, wliich he was to commit to memory. They 
rock back and forward as they study, as the motion is thought to assist 
the memory. When a dozen boys are repeating their lessons all at once 
you can imagine what a din they keep up. The sentences they learn are 
from the Koran, and as soon as they can repeal the first chapter of the 
sacred book they learn the last but one, and then the one preceding; the 
second chapter of the book is the one learned last of all, and when they 

« « The Buj TraveUerd in Gvyloo uid lu&t," pp. 447, 44B. 
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can repeat the whole of the Eomn their education is considered complete, 
nnlesB they are intended for occupatione wliere tliey innst know bow to 
write. For instruction in writing they go to another school, or have spe- 
cial teachers at home. The teiicher receives a small snm of money from 
the parents of each boy at the end of every week, and the room where 
be keeps bis school is generally the property of a mosqae, and costs 
nothing for rent. 

" Mr. Lane tells of a teacher who conid not read or write, but tnan- 
aged to keep a school for some years without being found out. He could 
repeat the Koran from memory, and under pretence that bis eyes were 
weak be used to have the lessons written by the head boy or monitor. 
When people bronght letters for him to read he made the same excase, 
or gave some other reason for avoiding an exposure of his ignorance. 



** Doctor Bronson says girls are rarely taught to read, except among 
the wealthy inhabitants, and not always ev«n them. One of ns asked 
him if there were no schools at all fur girls. 

"'Yes,' he answered, 'bnt there are not many, and it is only within 
a few years that tbey have been established. One of the wives of Ismail 
Pacha took hold of the matter, and opened a scJiool in an nnocenpied 
palace of the Khedive. Invitations were given for parents to send their 
daughters to be educated, but for three weeks not a pupil came. Gradu- 
ally tbe prejudice was overcome, and in a few months there were three 
hundred pupils bard at work, while a great many who wished to come 
were unable to obtain admission for want of room. There are now sev- 
eral schools for girls in Cairo, and there is hardly a large town in Egypt 
without one or moroi' 
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"We next asked what was taught in the schools for girls. 
"'More than half the time,' said the Doctor, ' is devoted to instruc- 
tion in household duties, euibroidery, and plaiu bewing, so that the giria 



can become intelligent servants or wives. Then they are taught to read 
and sometimes to write, and if they show any marked aptitude for music, 
there are music-teachers for their special benefit. It was the idea of Ismail 
Pacha that the best way to improve tiie condition of his people was to 
make them intelligent, and to begin the work with the girls who are 
to be the mothers of the next generation of Egyptians. 

" ' It was also his idea that the abolition of slavery would be hastened 
by training a class of household servants to take the places of the slaves. 
The indications thus far are that his idea was an excellent one, and the 
education of the girls of the working-classes of the people will go far in 
the right direction. 

'"The Khedive also did much toward giving Egypt a system of public 
schools like those of Europe and America. He appointed two EoropeaoB 
to snperintend the matter, and gave large sums of money for establish- 
ing schools that could be free to all, in addition to the primary schools 
already described. Foreign teachers were employed, together with the 
most intelligent native ones that could be found, and the system has 
already made great progress. The course in the lower schools covers four 
years of study, and after that the pupils may enter one of the higher 
schools and study medicine, engineering, surveying, law, mechanical con- 
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StractioD, and the like. T)iOBe who can pay for their instruction may <I(i 
80, bat any pupil can enter whether he has money or not. Those who do 
not pay are liable to be called into the govcrninent service, and many of 
them are assigned' to teach in the lower scliools- 

" ' The American and English missionaries have schools in various parts 
of Egypt, and have done a great deal toward the cause of education. 
For a long time they labored under many disadvantages ; bat of late years 
the government has recognized the importance of their services, and 
made largo donations in lands and money for their schools. Miss 
Whately, the daughter of Archbishop Whately, has a school liere in 
Cairo, which she has established by her own exertions, for the purpose of 
edacating the girls of the lower classes; she devotes her entire time to 
this work of charity, and I am happy to say that she is fully appreciated 
by the native as well as the foreign population. It is qnite possible that 
the example of this self-sacrificing woman led the wife of the Khedive to 
establish the schools already mentioned. 

"'Probably the largest school in Egypt,' the Doctor continued, 'is 
the religious one attached to the Mosque El-Azhar. The building is of 



no great consequence as a work of architecture, as it consists of a series of 
porticos of different periods of construction ; bnt it has long been cele- 
brated as a nniversity for Moslem instruction, and has had an uninter* 
rnpted career of more than eight hundred years. 

'"It is not only the largest school in Egypt, but probably the largest 
in the world, ae it has more than ten thousand students.' 
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''Ten thoQsand etndeiite in one ecliool? 

"'Yes, ten thousand Btudents; the last year for which I have seen the 
figures there were ten thousand seven hundred and eighty students, and 
three hnndred and twenty-one professors. The students are from all parts 
of the world where the religion of Mohammed prevails; but naturally 
the great majority of them are from Egypt. They remain from three to 
six years at the university, and pay no fees for instruction. The profess- 
ors have no salaries, but depend upon presents from the pupils who can 
afford to make them, and upon what they can earn by private teaching, 
writing letters, and similar work, The poor pupils support themselves in 
the same way. Many of them sleep in the mosque, and the building has 
an apartment cet aside for students from each country or province of 
Egypt. There is a library for the use of students in each of these apart- 
ments, and the university formerly had a largo revenue, hot it was taken 
away by Mohamined Ali, and has never been restored. 

"'The instruction in the university is mostly religious. When bis 
religious course is ended the student is instructed in law, which is always 
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based on the Koran ; after that he devotee Bonie attention to poetry, and, 
if any time reinaine, he m&y learD something of geometry, arithmetic, and 
other mlBcellaneoiis knowledge. Many of the students stay in Cairo, to 
become professors in tlie £I-Azhar or other schools; but those from for- 
eign lands generally return home when tlieir course of study is over, in 
order to give their own people the advantages of the superior wisdom 
they have acquired,' " 
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Chapter VII. 



DOCTOR BRONSON told his yonng friends that the finest general 
view of Cairo, and tlie snrrounding region, was from the Citadel, at 
the eonthern end of the city. They went there several times, generally 
a little while before sunset, and the impression they received is well 
described in the following letter from Frank to his mother : 



"... The view from the hill where the Citadel stands has been called 
the finest in the world, or certainly one of the finest, and in all onr travels 
we do not remember anything that can surpass it. We stood on the plat- 
form of the Mosque of Moliammed Ali, and had the great city of Cairo 
spread at our feet. Immediately below us was an open sqnare, with 
groups of people and camels moving slowly about. Jnst beyond was the 
beautiful Mosque of Snitan Hassan, and beyond the mosque was the plain 
covered with cu{x>las and flat roofs, seamed with streets and avenues, 
dotted with waving palm-trees, and revealing open spaces here and there, 
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to give diversity to the picture. Beyond the city was the briglit green of 
the rich Valley of the Nile. In front of us was the famous old river of 
Egypt, like a broad, irregular belt of silver, reflecting the light of the 
setting sun, and forming a sharp contrast with the land through which it 
flows. Across the green fields, which were stippled with the white walls 
of palaces or dotted with the brown villages of the peasants, our gaze 
rested on the yellow desert, backed by the Libyan mountains which form 
the western horizon. From the edge of the desert the great pyramids 
rose in all their grandeur, and it was not difficult for us to realize their 
enormous proportions. From other points the pyramids had appeared to 
be almost on a level with the valley of the river, but as we viewed them 
from the Citadel we could see that they stood on a rocky platform fully a 
hundred feet in height. 

" Doctor Bronson says every traveller should make his plans so as to 
come often to the Citadel, and there can be no better time for the view 
than at sunset. In the morning there is liable to be a haze on the land- 
scape, and at noon there is too much glare of light, especially when the 
eye is turned toward the desert. At sunset the colors of the Egyptian 
sky are at their best. You may have wondered sometimes, when looking 
at pictures of Egypt, whether there is really as much color as the artists 
give us. We can assure you that no painting we have yet seen is at all 
exaggerated, and if you could have a sunset view from the Citadel of 
Cairo you would fully agree with us. 

" The Citadel was built by the great conqueror Saladin, and stone for 
its construction was brought from the pyramids and from the ruins of 
Memphis, a few miles farther up the river. The spot was not wisely 
chosen, as the hill is commanded by a higher one just back of it. On 
this latter hill Mohammed Ali placed his cannons, and compelled the 
surrender of the Citadel, and consequently of Cairo. There are two 
roads leading up to the Citadel, one a broad carriage-way, and the otlier 
a narrow lane. We went by one and came by the other. In the latter 
— ^the narrow lane — the guide showed us a spot which has an historic 
interest, and perhaps you would like to hear about it : 

" There was a body of soldiers in Egypt called the Mamelukes, and 
they ruled the country for several centuries. They chose the governors 
of the provinces, and could place one of their number on the throne at 
any time they wished; in fact, they controlled the country, and the 
nominal ruler was obliged to do as they wished. When Napoleon came 
here in 1798 they fought him in the famous Battle of the Pyramids, 
and were defeated ; many of them were killed, and others fled to Upper 
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Egypt, but enough remained to give trouble. When Mohammed AH 
came to Egypt, after the French had been driven out by the English, 
the Mamelukes made him understand that he could do nothing without 
them. He soon determined to do something with them, and get rid of 
their interference. 

"He sent invitations for the chiefs — four hundred and seventy in all 
— ^to come to the Citadel on the first day of March, 1811, to a grand ban- 
quet, where they would discuss the plans for a campaign into Nubia. 
They came at the appointed hour, and assembled in the narrow lane I 
told you of, waiting for the upper gate to open. When they were all in 
the lane the lower gate was shut, and there they were in a trap I Then 
the Albanian soldiers of Mohammed Ali began to fire on the Mamelukes 
from the loop-holes and the top of the walls. All were killed except 
one man, Enim Bey, who made his horse leap through a gap in the wall. 
The horse was killed by the fall, but his rider's life was saved. This was 
the end of the power of the Mamelukes in Egypt. 

" Fred says Mohammed Ali reminds him of the Spanish warrior who 
said, on his death-bed, 

"*I leave no enemies behind me; I've shot them allP 

" The mosque, which was begun by Mohammed Ali and finished by 
his successors, is on the site of the palace erected by Saladin. It is built 
of alabaster, from the quarries up the Nile, and though faulty in many * 
points of its architecture, is an interesting structure. It is sometimes 
called the * Alabaster Mosque,' and as we went through it our admiration 
was excited by the richness of the materials of which it is composed. 
The tomb of Mohammed Ali is in one corner of the building, and is 
surrounded with a handsome railing, but there is nothing remarkable 
about the tomb itself. Close by the mosque is the palace ; but it is in a 
half-ruined condition, and contains only a few rooms worth visiting. 

" We went to Joseph's Well, which is a shaft nearly three hundred 
feet deep in the limestone rock; the tradition is that it is the well into 
which Joseph was cast by his brethren, but it probably gets its name 
from ^Yoosef,' which was the other name of Saladin the Conqueror. 
There was a well here when Saladin built the Citadel, but it was choked 
with sand, and the great ruler ordered it to be cleared out and made 
useful. It is probable that the well was originally made by the ancient 
Egyptians, and, if so, it may be the one into which Joseph was cast by his 
brethren. There is a sakkieh for raising water in this well, but it is of 
little importance at present, as the Citadel is now supplied by means of a 
steam-pump." 
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From the Citadel our friends went to "the Tombs of the Caliphs," 
which extend along the east side of the city, and are conveniently reached 
by the Bab-el-Nasr. Tliey are supposed to be the burial-places of the 
caliphs or sultans who ruled from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centu- 
ry. Some of tbein are or were maguihceot structures, while others are 



comparatively plain in appearance. Down to the beginning of this 
century they had large revenues for keeping them in repair, and were 
guarded by the descendants of the sheiks and their followers, who had 
charge of them during their days of glory. Their revenues were taken 
away by Mohammed Ali, and since the time of that ruthless despot the 
ouetodians of the tombs have lived by what they could beg from visitors. 
Beyond the Citadel is a similar necropolis, called "the Tombs of the 
Mamelukes." 

Evidently the buildings were erected, in most instances, without regard 
to cost, and before they began to decay they were to be ranked among 
the triumphs of Moslem architecture. Some of the domes and minarets 
are still magnificent, particularly those marking the resting-place of Snl- 
tan Barkuk and Keit Bey. The latter is considered the finest of all, and 
is the one most frequently drawn or painted by artists. 

The boys paid a second visit to the tomb of Keit Bey, and carried 
along their sketching materials. They found the architecture more diffi- 
cult to represent than they had supposed, and Frank made two or three 
attempts at the graceful minaret before he succeeded in satisfying him- 
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self. Tlie miDAret; is one of the fineet in Cairo; it rises from a corner of 
the building, and has three stages or balconies, which diminish as they 
approach the top. The summit is shaped like a pear, and is usually die- 
figared with poles, from which flags are hung on days of feetivals. Thfl 
dome bears a marked resemblance to that of the Taj Mahal at Agra, in 
India, and terminates in a sharp spire instead of the conventional half- 
mooo that generally surmounts a Moslem edihce. While Frank was busy 



with the stnicture, Fred made a sketch of several camels that were halted 
in front of the famous mausoleum, and the work of the two youths wis 
afterward united into a single picture. 

An early day was devoted to the Museum of Egyptian Antiquities at 
Boulak, a suburb of Cairo, and practically a part of the city. An exeur- 
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Bion was made to OH Cairo, and from there by ferry to the island of 
Rhoda. On the latter is the famous Nilometer, or instrument for meaear- 
ing the depth of water in tlie Nile ; it is a Bqnare well, connected with the 
river, BO that the water can freely rise and fall witiiin it. In the centre 
of the well is a stone colnmn, marked like a scale, with the old Arabic 
measures: the dm, or ell, was tlie unit of measurement, and was 21-^ 
inches in length, divided into ai kirat. The height of the column is 
17 ells, or about 30 feet, and the Nile at its lowest point covers about 
7 ells of this length. When the water mounts to 15f ells the river 
ie oCKUidend full, and the whole valley of the Lower Nile can be idiid- 



dated. The embankments that restrain the water are then out with a 
great many ceremonies, and the prospect of an abundant harvest causes 
general rejoicing. 

Doctor BronBon explained to the youths that the taxation each year 
was based on the heigiit of the water at tlie inundation, and the Nilometer 
was the official evidence of the condition of the river. Inscriptions on 
some of the monuments show that the ceremonies of cutting the banks 
were established aa early as the fourteenth century before the Christian 
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era, and the taxation was based on the height of water in ancient times as 
at present. The Nilometer was exclusively in charge of the priests, and 
the people were not allowed to see it. It was the object of the authorities 
to tax the people as heavily as possible, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the priests made false statements concerning the height of the 
water, and no one could contradict them. The Arab and Turkish rulera 
did the same thing, and the practice is continued to the present time; at 
the period of the inundation the Nilometer is closed to the public, and 
every one must depend upon the figures of the officer in charge. As 
he owes his position to the government, it is pretty certain that he does 
what the government desires, and reports the river at the highest figure 
whether it is so or not. 

The guide pointed out the spot at the end of the island where the 
infant Moses was found by the daughter of Phai*aoh. The boys thought 
the place was pretty enough for the historical event to have occurred there, 
but were in some doubt as to the correctness of the guide's information. 

Before the construction of the bridge over the Nile the principal 
crossing of the river was by the ferry at Old Cairo. At present it is not 
BO much in use ; but there is yet a considerable business transacted there, 
and the stranger will generally find a crowd of men and camels waiting 
to be taken to the other side. 

The evening previous to the visit to the museum at Boulak was 
devoted to a study of the history of ancient Egypt, so that the youths 
would have an understanding of the interesting collection of antiquities 
in that establishment. At the Doctor's suggestion Frank and Fred wrote 
a brief account of what they had learned, and placed it on the pages of 
their journal. Here is what they prepared : 

" The history of ancient Egypt is full of interest, and has been a sub- 
ject of a great deal of study by many learned writers. Herodotus, who 
has been called 'the father of history,' and flourished in the fifth century 
before the Christian era, was the first of these writers, and some of the 
discoveries of the present time have been based on his records. Another 
Greek writer, Manetho, lived two centuries later than Herodotus, but, 
unfortunately, the greater part of his works have not come down to us. 
A large part of the history of ancient Egypt has been obtained from the 
inscriptions on the walls of the temples and tombs, and from the writ- 
ings upon papyrus scrolls, and the linen in which mummies were rolled. 
In modern times there have been many explorers and writer who have 
devoted years of study to the subjeiit^-aafLi^sequently we know more 
of ancient Egypt than of aq.j i^tEi^F^&ii^/jv^^tiquity. If you wish 
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to know more than we can tell yon now about the people that lived here 
four thousand years ago, we refer you to the works of Wilkinson, Poole, 
Mariette, Lepeius, Belzoni, Bunseti, Brugsch, and many others. There are 
books enough on Egypt to keep you busy a whole year, and perhaps two 



years, jnst to read theTn through. We are reading ' The Ancient Egyp- 
tians,' by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and find it very interesting. 

"The first King of Egypt that we know about was Menes, who 
founded the City of Memphis. There is a difference of opinion among 
the writers as to the date when he existed ; Wilkinson, Poole, and others 
say he lived about 2700 b.c., Bunsen says it was 3623 b.c., and Mariette 
thinks it waa 5004 b.c. The reason why they make this difference is 
because some of them believe the dynasties, or families of kings, of 
ancient Egypt succeeded one another, while others believe some of them 
ruled at the same time in different parts of the country. The difference 
between the * successive' and the 'contemporaneous' theories, when yoa 
add np the periods of aU the dynasties, is more than two thousand years. 
Down to the seventeenth dynasty the figures are uncertain ; from the sev- 
enteenth to the twenty-first it is agreed that the dynasties were snecea- 
sive, but there is some difference about their dates; while from the twenty- 
first dynasty to the Christian era tliere is no dispute. 
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" Perhaps this is dry reading ; if so, you had better go over it caro- 
fnlly, aud then skip. 

"Whether King Menes lived seven or five thousand years ago makes 
very little difference to us, and probably to him, as he is dead now. To 
avoid confusion we will take the theory of Wilkinson, and sup- 
pose it was only five thousand years ago that the first dynasty 
began. That will seem more neighborly, and bring us so near 
to Menes that we can almost imagine we knew him personally. 
Just think of it — only five thousand years ago ! 

"Some of the dynasties of ancient Egypt lasted two hun- 
dred years and more, while othere were much less, the short- 
est dynasty being seventy days. During the fourth dynasty, 
which lasted two hundred years, the Pyramids of Gizeh were built 
(about 2400 b.c). In the twelfth dynasty many monuments and tem- 
ples were erected, and many of the famous tombs were made; Abra- 
ham, and afterward Joseph, came to Egypt, and several important events 
of Egyptian history belong to this dynasty. The eighteenth dynasty 

lasted nearly two hundred and fif- 
ty years (in the sixteenth, fifteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries b.c), and 
was the most brilliant of all the 
periods of ancient Egypt. Thebes 
and other cities were in the height 
of their glory, the armies made 
great conquests, the temples at Kar- 
nak and Thebes were built, and the 
obelisks that are to-day the won- 
der of the world were brought 
from Syene, and erected where 
they could attest the power of the 
rulere of the land. The inscrip- 
tions on the monuments say that 
during the reign of Thothmes III., 
one of the kings of the eighteenth 
dynasty, 'Egypt placed her fron- 
tier where she pleased.' 

"During the nineteenth dynas- 
ty one king, Hameses 11. (or *The Great'), reigned sixty-seven years, and 
left many monuments that remain to this day. One of his predecessors 
in the same dynasty, Sethi I., built several magniiicent temples, and made 
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the first canal from the Nile to the Eed Sea. The flight of the Israelites 
from bondage occurred in this dynasty during the reign of Meneptah. 

He is generally known in 
history as the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus ; and it is well 
to explain here that Pha- 
raoh was the Egyptian word 
for 'king,' and is properly 
prefixed to the name of the 
ruler. The Egyptians would 
say ' Pharaoh Ramesee,' 
* Pharaoh Necho,' and the 
like, just as we say 'King 
George,' or ' King Charles.' 

"In the twenty -seventh 
dynasty Egypt was taken by 
the Persians, and held by 
them one hundred and twen- 
ty years. Then the Egyp- 
tians made a successful re- 
bellion, and drove out their 
oppressors till the thirty- 
first dynasty, when the Per- 
sians came back again. In 
the thirty -second dynasty 
(332 B.C.) Alexander the 
Great conquered Egypt, and 
founded Alexandria. The 
Greeks ruled tlie country for 
three hundred years, till the 
time of Cleopatra, at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era 
(thirty-fourth dynasty), when 
it became a Koman province, 
and what is called 'Ancient 
Egypt ' came to an end. As 
we are not concerned now with modern Egypt, we will close our histor- 
ical record and take breath." 

With this brief outline of the history of ancient Egypt in their minds 
the boys were able to make an intelligent observation of the museum at 
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Boalak. On their way thither the Doctor gave them a history of the 
Museum which owed its existence to the labors of Mariette Bey.* 

" In the early half of this century," said the Doctor, " many of the 
tombs of the ancient Egyptians were explored, and their contents carried 
away to the museums of Europe. In 1850 the French Government sent 
an oflScer, Auguste Edouard Mariette, to examine the ruins of Memphis. 
His mission was successful, as he discovered the Serapeum, or tombs of 
the Sacred Bulls, and opened one of the principal temples of the long<- 
rnined city. In 1856 
the Egyptian Govern- 
ment appointed him Di- 
rector of the Depart- 
ment for the Preserva- 
tion of Egyptian Antiq- 
uities, with the title of Bey, and gave him a liberal allowance of money 
for carrying on his work. Through his efforts an order was made forbid- 
ding the exportation of antiquities, and establishing a museum near Cairo 
for their preservation. So much has been found that the museum at 
Boulak has been filled, and a new and larger building has been erected 
on the opposite side of the Nile, to which the collection will be trans- 
ferred. Many interesting discoveries have been made, and every year 
reveals something new. Much light has been thrown on the history of 
ancient Egypt, and many questions that were formerly matters of dispute 

have been set at rest. It is safe to say that we have learned 
more about ancient Egypt through the labore of Mariette 
Bey than through those of all other explorers combined, with 
the possible exception of CharapoUion." 

Frank asked who Champollion was, and what he dis- 
covered. 

" I know," said Fred ; " he discovered the Rosetta Stone, 
and told what was written on it." 

"He did not discover the Rosetta Stone," the Doctor 
answered, "but he translated it. The stone was found at 
Rosetta, in 1799, by a French engineer, and when the English came to 
Egypt they sent it to the British Museum. It was a slab, with an inscrip- 
tion upon it in three languages. 




PTOLEMT IH HIE 
SOOLTPHICS. 



* It was the good fortune of the author of this volume to form the acquaintance of Mariette 
Bey in Egjpt, in 1874, and to meet him again in Paris a few years later. The death of this 
eminent archaeologiBt is greatly regretted by all students of the history of ancient Egypt 
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"Previous to that time nobody could make anything out of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics ; tliere were plenty of thetn, but no one was able to 
read a syllable, or even a letter. A 
key was wanted, and Cbampollioa 
found it in the Kosetta Stone. 

"The inscription was in three lan- 
guages, one of them being Greek, and 
the otlier two the hieroglyphic and 
demotic, or common language of the 
ancient Egyptians. The Greek in- 
scription proved to be a decree of one 
of the Ptolemies, about the beginning 
of the Christian era. The name of 
the king occurred several times, and 
Champollion observed that certain 
characters appeared at about the same 
intervals in the hieroglyphic and 
demotie versions as the royal title la 
the Greek. With this as a starting- 
point he went to work and bnilt np 
"^ a grammar and dictionary of the lan- 
guage of ancient Egypt. He found 
the key that had been missing for nearly two thousand years — the key to 
unlock the mysteries of the language of the people who built the pyra- 
mids and the great temples at Theb^. 

"It is no wonder that the Rosetta Stone is considered one of the most 
precione treasures of the British Museum, and that the name of Cham- 
pollion is revered by every student of history. 

" I cannot give you a better definition of the forms of writing among 
the Egyptians than by quoting the words of Mr. Prime. 'There were,* 
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lie says, 'three stales of manuscript and sculpture — hieroglyphic, hie- 
ratic, and demotic. The first was a laugnage of complete pictaree, the 
second of ontlines derived from the first, and the third was the character 
for the people — a epeeies of mnning-hand derived from the others. The 
first was the style of the monumental sculptures; the second of the 
priestly writings; the third was for the ordinary transactions of the 
people.' 

"And here," said the Doctor, as he opened a book and exhibited a 
page with some characters upon it, "we have specimens of the three lan- 
guages, one taken from the walls of a temple, and the other two from 
rolls of papyrus." 

The boys looked at the printed page, and readily distinguished the dif- 
ference between the three kinds of writing. While they were discussing 
its curious features the carriage halted in front of the entrance to the 
museum, and the dialogue was suspended. 
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Chapter VIIL 
wonders op the egyptian museum of antiquities. 

BOULAK is the port of Cairo, as the great city does not stand on the 
banks of the Nile, but a couple of miles away from it. Before the 
days of the railway Boulak was a place of considerable importance, as it 
was the point of arrival and departure for the steamers plying between 
Cairo and Alexandria, and at the present day it is the station for steam- 
ere ascending the Nile. It was chosen as the site of the Museum of 
Antiquities on account of the convenience of lauding statues and other 
heavy objects directly from the 
boats that had brought them 
down the river, and the museum 
was erected on the very bank 
of the stream. But the position 
was found insecure, on account 
of the tendency of the Nile to 
change its channel, and for sev- 
eral years the safety of the treas- 
ures accumulated under the di- 
rection of Mariette Bey has been 
seriously threatened. 

Our friends passed through 
the gate-way, and found them- 
selves in a garden filled with 
large statues and sphinxes. 
Their attention was attracted to the colossal statue of a king in a sitting 
posture, and close to it were several sphinxes. The Doctor explained that 
the figure represented one of the kings of the twelfth dynasty. Some of 
the sphinxes came from Karnak, and once formed part of the great ave- 
nue leading to the temple, while otliers were from Tanis and Sakkara. 
The statue of the king was of solid granite and admirably carved, leaving 
no doubt that the Egyptians were well advanced in tlie art of the sculp- 




KtiYFiiAN SCULPTORS AT WORK. 
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tor. On the walls of the temples at Karnak there are several pictures 
that show )iow the makers of rojal statues performed their work, and the 
methods in vogue seem to have been almost identical with those of mod- 
ern sculptors. * 

We have neither time nor space for describing all that our friends 
saw in the mnseum, and can only refer to the objects of greatest im- 
]>ortance. As they had talked about the Rosetta Stone, and the key it 
gave to the translation of the language of the ancient Egyptians, the 
Doctor led the way to the " Tablet 
of Tanis," in the first hall of the 
museum, and told the youths to ob- 
serve it closely. 

"It is," he explained, "a more 
perfect stone than the one found at 
Kosetta, as it is in a fine state of 
preservation, while the Rosetta one 
was badly defaced. Here is a de- 
cree in three languages — Greek, hi- 
eroglyphic, and demotic — ^and the 
translation confirms the correctness 
of Chainpollion's theory, which I 
have already explained. It was 
found in 1866 by Doctor Lcpsius, 
and you see that it is regarded of 
great importance, as it id fL-!iiiiu<] 
and covered with glass to protect 
it from possible injury." 

Frank asked what was the lan- 
guage of the decree, and how old it 

"According to the translation," 
said Doctor Bronson, "it was made 
by an assembly of priests in the 
Temple of Canopus, on the 7th of 

March, 238 b.c. It praises the king -n-ouiit-v statue kolnd h saksira 

for having bronght back the image 

of the gods from Asia, gained .many victories, established peace, and avert- 
ed famine by iinporting corn ; and it ordains that festivals shall be held in 
all the temples of Egypt in honor of Priiict'ss Bereniee, who died a short 
time before the date of the assembly. The inscription closes with a dec- 
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lamtion that the decree Bhall be engraved on stoue in three languages, 
juBt afi you Bee it here, and there is no doubt that the stone we are look- 
iog at was prepared in obedience to thi» order." 

In another room the Doctor halted in frout of a wooden statue, ana 
waited for the youths to fix their attention upon it. They were not 
long in doing so, nor iu expressing their admiration for its wonderfully 
life-like appearauce. When they had looked at it a few moments the 
Doctor explained what it was. 

" It is probably the oldest wooden statue in existence," said he, " and 
some persons think it ie the oldest statue of any kind in the world. It 
represents a sheik el hdyd, or village chief, and was found in a tomb at 
Sakkara. Marictte Bey says it belongs to the fonrth dynasty, and is 
not far from six thousand years old." 

" Six thousand years old !" said both the youths in a breath. 
" Yes, six thousand yeai-s old," was the answer ; " but, as I told you, 
there was a difference of opinion among the Egyptologists; it may be 
more modern than that, and not over 
fonr thousand years old." 

" Even if it is only four thou- 
sand," responded Frank, " it is an- 
tique enough to be very interesting." 
" Yes," the Doctor continued, 
^'we needn't trouble ourselves about 
a matter of twenty centuries. We 
will split the difference, and call it 
iive thousand years." 

"How life-like it looks I" ex- 
claimed Fred. *' It almost appears 
as if it were ready to speak to us. 
wooDEM DOLLB. -^""^ what Mi expressiou about the 

eyes !" 
" The eyes are unequalled in any inodei-n statue," said the Doctor. 
"You observe that they are set in rims of bronze, which serve for eye- 
lids; the eye itself is made of opaque quartz, like ground glass, and there 
is a piece of rock-crystal in the centre, which forms the pupil. If you 
look closely you see a glittering point below the crystal, which makes 
the eye sparkle as though its owner were about to smile. There is noth- 
ing of modern times that equals it." 

One of the boys asked if the statue was in the condition in which 
it was found. The Dwtor said the feet had been restored, so that the 
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figure conld be placed upright, aud tbe stick in the left hand was modern. 
"In all other respects," said he, " tlie statue la just as it was found, and 




it ie a rule of the roaseniu to keep everj'thing as nearly as possible in 
its original condition." 

Other statues were examined, and at length the boys stopped in front 
of a case containing several small articles of wood and stone. 

"What are these things 3^' said Frank, pointing to one corner of the 
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"And these! and these?" said Fred, as his eye wandered from one 
thing to another. 

"They are mostly toys for children," the Doctor answered. "You 
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see that tlie ancient Egyptians tried to amuse tlieir little ones just as 
parents in America try to do to-day." 

The collection of toya w!i8 an interesting one. Here was a rude figure 
of a man supposed to be washing, or kneading dough, and he was made to 
move his hands up and down an inclined board by means of a string, like 
a " jumping-jack" of to-day. A 
wooden crocodile was there, with his 
under-jaw moving np and down at 
the will of the child who owned 
it, and there were several wooden 
dolls, some well modelled, and oth- 
ers painted in brilliant colors, in- 
tended to catch the juvenile eye. 
oRCELAis. The sight of the toys naturally 

brought up a question relative to 
the games played by the ancient Egyptians. 

" There is abundant evidence," the Doctor remarked, " that the Egyp- 
tains were familiar with many games which are popular at the present 
time. We are not aware that they had baae-ball clubs live thousand years 
ago, and there is no proof that they went about the country playing for 
'gate-money;' but that they used to play ball we know very well from 
the pictures on the walls of the tombs, and from sculptures elsewhere. 
And, furthermore, the balls they played with have been found at Thebes, 
some of them covered with leather like our own, and stuffed with bran 




or corn-husks, or of stalks of rushes plaited together into a solid mass. 
There were also balls covered with strips of leather of different colors, ae 
we have them today, and several have been found of glazed earthen-ware, 
on which the colors were laid before the ball was baked. 
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"The poeitione they took in playing ball are the same that you will 
see at baee-ball matchee in America. There 16 one pictnrc of a curious 
game, in which it was the custom for some of the players to mount on the 
backs of the others, probably on account of the latter failing to catch the 
ball when it was thrown at them, or for some other forfeit. They also 




had the trick of throwing two or more halls in tho air and catching them, 
just as you see jngglera performing in onr own time. If you want to 
believe that there is nothing new under the suji, you will go a long way 
toward it by studying the life and manners of the Egyptians of the days 
that are gone. 

"They had the game of draughts or checkers almost identical with 
the one we play to-day. They did not play at cards, so far as we know. 
In fact, cards were invented 
in comparatively modern days, 
and the tradition is that they 
were originally made for the 
amusement of an insane king. 
The Egyptians had the game 
of " mora," and from them it 
probably descended to the Ital- 
ians, with whom it is a national 
amusement. They were skil- 
ful in what we call 'the In- 
dian club exercise,' and one of 

the pictures represents men aisi-BAa mkim^ime. 

raising heavy weights, after the 

manner of the professors of gymnastics in New Vork or Chicago. Some- 
times they used bags of sand instead of cinl* or stuncs, hut tlic result 
was tlie same in each case — an cxliihition of (strength. 
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"There are pictures that eliow biill-fightfl and rowing-inatchee, together 
with other amaaeineiits of the same Bort. Wreetleib were aa Qumerons as 
ihcy are to-day, and probably quite as ekilful, and eudowed with aimilar 
strength ; but we have nothing to prove to us that thej travelled with the 
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circus, or that an Egyptian Barnuna existed with his wonderful hippo- 
drome. Many of the wrestlers were women, and some of the pictures 
represent them showing feats of strength of which the men might be 
prond." 

From the room of tlie toys our 
friends wandered to another which 
contained, among other things, sev- 
eral mummies, together with the 
cases in which they had reposed. 
Some of the mummies were wholly 
and others only partially unrolled, 
and the boys eagerly examined the 
remains of the ancient inhabitants 
of the land. While they were doing 
so. Doctor Bronson explained the 
process by which bodies were pre- 
served by the Egyptians, and their 
reasons for devoting so much time 
'' and attention to the preservation of the dead. 

" The ancient Egyptians," said he, " had a great many gods ; the list is 
80 long that it would not be worth while to name them all, as yon coui'd 
not I'eniember them ; and, besides, it would take more time than we have 
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to spare. Eacb of the gods had distiuct attributes, and wa8 represented 
ID a forna unlike the others ; some of them had the heads of bii-dB, beasts, 
or reptiles, but their bodies were of human shape. They are tlms repre- 
sented on the walls of temples, and the evidences are that the ignorant 



classes believed the gods had the shapes ascribed to them. There was 
one supreme deity who bad power over all the other gods, and his shape 
was not represented. The Egyptians believed in the immortality of the 
Boul, in the responsibility of every one for his individual acts, and in a 
fnture state of rewards and punishments. 

"They believed that the sonl after death took its flight from the body 
and passed to another world, where it was judged according to its deeds, 
and received its proper punishment or reward. In course of time it could 
return to the body it had inhabited, and the length of the period of 
absence was determined by the god before whom it bad been brought to 
be judged. Of course no one was expected to know the length of the 
separation of sonl and body. It was certain to be for a long period (not 
less than three thousand years), and therefore it was necessary to preserve 
the body from decay. This, in brief, 
is the outline of the religion of the 
ancient Egyptians, and the reason 
of their careful preservation of the 
bodies of their friends. 

" As the possessor of the greatest 
wealth the king was more carefnily 
embalmed than his humble subjects; 
the process of embalming was a 
secret with certain classes of men, 
and its professors were looked upon 
with great respect. The whole work 
occupied seventy days, and consisted 
in preserving the body by means of 
strong salts, and the application of 
various kinds of aromatic spices, peppers, and the like. The bodies of 
the rich were carefully wrapped in fine linen, and sometimes hundreds 
of yards were used for a single operation. The fingers and toes were sep- 
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Hratc-l^ M'lappeil, iind at eacli turn of 
till! linen ai'uuiatic oils were poured 
on tlie clotli so HB to eaturste it tlior- 
oughly, A wooden case, into whidi 
the body fitted cloeely, was made for 
it, and covered with a history of hie 
life, or with extrnets from the 'Book 
of the Dead.' Another case was 
placed oiitBide the first, and the 
whole was then enclosed in a stone 
coffin or sarcopliagus. Then, with 
suitable ceremonies, the mummy was 
laid away to await the day of the 
return of the spirit, and the conse- 
quent resurrection." 

While the Doctor was making 
this explanation the boys were ex- 
amining the mummy that lay be- 
fore them. He was a very quiet 
mommy, and made no objection to being handled, though the case was 
different witli tlie attendant in charge of the place. The latter intimated 
that visitors were not expected to touch anything tliey saw, but if they 
wished to look into the box he would open it for them. The hint was 
taken, and a franc slipped into his hand ; tlie result was our friends liad 
the pleasure of examining the specimen to their complete satisfaction. 

There was an oi\^t of gums and spices as the box was opened, but it 
was not by any means overpowering. The Doctor said the substances 
had lost a good deal of their strength in three thousand years, and it 
was a wonder that any odor at all was perceptible. Some of the linea 
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wmppingB had been unwound, su tliut portions of the dried flesh of the 

mummj were perceptible. It reeerubled wood in 

& state of deciiy more than anything else, and a 

very brief inspection was all thsit onr friends 

cared for. The inscription on the lid of the 

case was more interesting timn was the occupant 

within, and Fred remarked that the niumtny 

must have been a person of great consequence to 

need so much door-plate on the outside. " And 

to think," he added, "that he was shut up for 

thirty centuries, and bad no friends to call and see 

him 1" 

Frank repeated some lines which were origi- 
nally addressed to a ninmmy in Belzoni's Muse- '■"""••^ '"' ™''^"> "'"' "^ 
nm, in London, many years ago : 

"And thou haet walkei about — how strange a story!— 

In Thebefl's streets, tlircc thousand ipears i^. 
When the Memnonium was in all its glorj, 

And Unie had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stuj>endoiia, 
Of which the very niins are tremendous. 

"Spesk! for thou toiij; enoii);li hast acted diiminy. 

Thou hast a tongue — coine, let us hear its tune; 
Thou'rt sUniling on thy ]e'fs above-ground, mummy, 

Kevisjtiug the glimpiies of the moon ; 
Not like pale ghoets or disembodied creatures. 
But with tli; bones, and legs, and limbs, and features. 

"Tell ns, for doubtless thou canst recollect, 

To whom sliould we nscribc the Sphinx's fameF 
Was Cheops or Ceph rents architect 

Of cither pyramid that bears his nnmef 
Wiis Pompey's Rllar really a misnomer? 
[lad Thebes a hundred gates, an sung by Bomer?" 

"Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye!" said Fred, 
as Frank paused, and the Doctor turned away 
from the relic of otlier days. 

"You're wrong there, said the Doctor; "he 

has not a sweet heart, but a solid one." Turning 

LAD\'s HEAD-DoEss ON 1 to the attendant, lie asked him in French to show 

HtricHT cisB. ji^g scaiabfens and other things that came from 

the mummy at the time the case was opened. 
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The attendant pointed to a glass case close at hand, containing sotne 
necklaces, and representations of beetles carved in stone. Among theia 




RTNOR, RRACKLETR, AND ROARABJSI. 

was a scarabsens, or beetle, in jasper (one of the hardest stones in tlie 
world), about three inches long and two in widtli. The rounded portion 
represented the back of a beetle with the wings folded, while the flat 
surface beneath was covered with hieroglypliics, with an oval line drawn 
around them. 

" The scarabaeus," said the^ Doctor, " was tlie symbol of resurrection 
among the ancient Egyptians, and hence we find it very frequently used 

about the mummies, and the places 
where they were laid away to rest. 
This large one was deposited in 
place of the heart of our desic- 
cated friend in the box, and these 
necklaces, principally composed of 
scarabsei, were around his neck. This flat one lay upon his breast in 
direct contact with the flesh ; the circle in the centre represents the sun ; 
on each side of it is the asp, a snake that was sacred to one of the 
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JEWELLER WITH BLOW-PIPS. 



gods, and the outstretched wings on either side are to indicate the 
power of the soul to take flight from the body. The Egyptians had 
some process of cutting stone that is unknown to us, as the carving 
of these scarabaei, in the hardest materials 
as we find them, would defy the skill of 
modern lapidaries." 

After a general survey of the contents 
of the case the party moved to another 
room, where a quantity of gold and silver 
ornaments were conspicuously displayed. 

As they halted in front of the collec- 
tion, the Doctor explained that the jewels 
they were looking at were found in the 
coffin (and with the mummy) of Aah-Hotep — a queen who is supposed 
to have been the wife of one of the kings of the eighteenth dynasty. 
The show-case of a modern jeweller could not have been more attrac- 
tive, and the boys were enchanted with the beauty of the articles dis- 
played as well as with the exquisite workmanship. 

There was a bracelet with gold figures engraved on blue glass, in 
imitation of lapis lazuli; there was a large bracelet, hinged in the centre, 
representing a vulture, its wings composed of bits of lapis lazuli, carnel- 
ian, and green glass, in a gold setting, and its back ornamented with lines 
of small turquoises; and there was a gold chain nearly three feet long, 
with a scarabsens at the end. This chain, with the other treasures of the 
queen, wmj* exhibited at the Paris Exposition of 1867, and attracted much 
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attention. It is composed of links curiously woven and twisted together, 
and a committee of French jewellers who examined it said that if it were 
broken they did not believe there was a jeweller of modern days who 
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could properly mend it ! And to think that this chain was made many 
centaries ago !" 

We have not time to describe all the wonderful things in the casu 
of Aah-Hotep, nor in the other cases near it. Our friends lingered long 
among the treasures of the inusonm, and 'vhen tlie studows indicated 




the hour for closing, and the attendants hinted that the official day was 
at an end, they were in no mood for departure. They all agreed that 
hereafter they should hold the ancient Egyptians lu great respect, and 
regretted that the arts and accomplishments they seem to have poseeseed 
are, in great measure, lost to tlio world. 



THE OLD ROUTE TO THE PYRAIUDS. 



Chapter IX, 

-MEMPHIS AND THE APIS 

TUE day after the visit to the museum was devoted to an excursion 
to t)io pyramids. An eai'ly start was made, so as to have all tlie 
time possible for seeing the great works which bear the names of Cheops 
and Cephren. 

Down to a few years ago the traveller on his way to the pyramids 
was obliged to cross the Nile by ferry, and make his land journey on 
foot or on the back of a donkey. But at present the bridge over the 



river at Eoulak, and the carriage-road all the way to the foot of the pyra- 
mids, have made the excnrsion comparatively easy. A ride of two hours 
suffices, as the distance is not over ten or twelve miles, and the route is -v 
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along the level ground of tlie Nilu \':illc'j-. The last two or three Inin- 
dred yards must usually be made uii foot, as the sand covers the road, 
and makes the progress of a carriage exceedingly difficult, even when 
empty. The sand is drifted by the action of the wind, exactly as snow 



is whirled in the Northern States of America, and sometimes drifts will 
form in a few lioure several feet in depth. 

Tlie boys looked with interest on the troops of camels tliej' met, just 
after leaving Cairo, carrying great loadp of freshly-cut grass for feeding 
the donkeys and other beasts of burden in the city. Although the roads 
were good, the natives seemed to prefer the old ways of transportation, 
and almost the only vehicles to be seen were the carriages carrying visit- 
ors to the pyramids. As they drew nearer, onr friends began to realize 
the great height of those structures; while tliey were yet an hour's drive 
from their base, it seemed to Frank and Fred that they would be there 
in ton or fifteen minutes. The optical illusion was partly due to the 
clear atnio^phsre, and partly to the immensity of the piles of stone. 
There was a house two stories high close to one of the pyramids; it 
seemed a mere speck against the great mass, and revealed the contrast 
more plainly than could be done in words. It was like placing a cigar- 
box in front of an ordinary dwelling, and comparing the one with the 
other. 
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A mile or two from the pynnnids they passed some villages of na- 
tives ; two or three dozen Arabs swarmed from these villages and aur- 
rounded the carriage, keeping even pace with its progress, no matter 
how fast the horses went. They had an eye to making something out 
of the strangerg, and were (juite indifferent to suggestions that their 
company was not wanted. 

We will let the youths tell the atory of their visit to the pyramids : 

" When we reached the stone platform at the base of the pyramids 
the driver unharnessed his horses and removed the pole from his car- 
riage. The Arabs gathered abont ns to assist in making the ascent, and 
they proved the most persistent and annoying rascals we have yet seen. 
The hackmen and their kindred at Niagara Falls are politeness itself 
compared with the Arabs at the pyramids. 

" There is a sheik or chief of the A i lbs, and he expects two shillings 
from each visitor who ascends the pyramids, and two more if he goes in- 
side. For this sum he furnishes two men to assist yon ; half a dozen 
will offer to go, bnt two are enough. If yon are liable to be thirsty, it 
is vrell to employ a boy to carry a gargolet (or bottle) of water, and you 
may also let him carry your overcoat. 

" There are thi-ee pyramids in the group at Gizeli, and they are called 
respectively, in order of size, the Great, the Second, and the Third. The 
Great Pyramid is the one usually ascended by visitors ; in fact, it is the 
only one they ascend, as it the highest; and, besides, the ascent of the 
others is much more dangerous. Perhaps you will wonder why it is so. 
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" When the pyramids were finished, they were covered with a casing 
of red granite, which was fitted into the steps between the blocks of lime- 
stone ; the limestone came from the quarries on the other side of the river, 
bnt the red granite was brouglit from Assouan, at the first cataract of the 
Nile, and was consequently much more costly than the other material. 
When Cairo was founded and built, much of the stone needed for it was 
taken from the pyramids, and from the ruins of Memphis; 'all the granite 
casing of the Fii'st Pyramid was removed, and some of that of the Sec- 
ond, but enough remains on the latter to make the ascent quite difficult. 

" As soon as a bargain had been made, and the men were selected to 
accompany us, we started np the north-east corner of the huge pile. The 
blocks of stone are so large that the ascent is by a series of steps from 
two to four feet high, rarely less than three feet. Imagine a long stair- 
way, with steps as high as an ordinary dining-table, and remember that 
you must gain an elevation of four hundred and eighty feet before your 
journey is ended. The Arabs go ahead of you, indicating the points 
where you are to put your feet, and pulling you up by the arms. We 
reached the top in about fifteen minutes, and then the whole crowd of 
Arabs gave a loud hurrah, and demanded pay for it. 

"Originally the pyramid had a sharp apex, but it has been torn away, 
so that the top is now an irregular platform, about thirty feet square, and 
makes a comfortable resting-place after the fatigue of the ascent. We 
were tired enough when we got there, and quite willing to sit down. 
The Arabs kept bothering us for money, and would give us no peace till 
we told the men who accompanied us that we would give them a good 
backsheesh on condition that they kept all the rest away from us, and if 
they failed to do so they would not have a penny. The plan worked very 
fairly, but did not save us altogether from annoyance. 

"We were disappointed with the view from the top, and this is said 
to be the case with most travellers. There was the desert on one side, 
and the ricli Valley of the Nile on the other; to the eastward, and across 
the river, were the walls of Cairo, with the Mokattam and other hills be- 
hind it; on the south was the valley of the river, with the double line of 
desert closing in upon it ; while to the north was the Delta, spreading out 
toward the Mediterranean, and contrasting sharply with the clear blue sky- 
above it. 

" The walls and domes and minarets of Cairo gave an Oriental aspect 
to the view in that direction, and told us, if nothing else had been needed 
to do so, that we were in the land of the Moslem. But the most notice- 
able thing in the landscape was the contrast between the desert and the 
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Delta — between tlie most fertile soil in the world and the most barren. 
Tliere is no middle ground ; at one place lies the richest of all rich earths, 
and six inches away it is the driest and most unproductive sand. Yon may 
eit at the dividing line, htkI while you rest one hand on the dark green car- 



pet of grass growing from the black ulluvinm, you can gather the gray sand 
with the other. It is the perfeotion of fertility on one side, and the perfec- 
tion of desolation on the other. Probably there is not, nor can there be, 
auywhere else in the world a sharper coutr;ist in a pit-tnrc dr;iwii hy nature. 
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"The Doctor had a magnify ing-glas6 in his pocket, and we looked at 
some of the sand with it. It is not composed of angular fragments with 
sharp corners, such as you will se« in the eand which you dig from the 
ground at home, but every particle is worn as smooth as the marbles 
that boys play with, or as the 'cobble-stones' with whicii our streets are 
paved. Many centuries of attrition under the winds of Africa have done 
the work. 

" Do you want to know how large the Great Pyramid is ? 

" Well, it is about seven hundred and forty feet square, and four hun- 
dred and eighty feet high. It covers an area of nearly thirteen acres, and 
contains eighty-nine million cubic feet of stone. What do yon suppose 
you conld do with that amount of stone ? 

"You could build a wall four feet high and two feet thick — a good 
wall for a farm or yard — all the way from New York to Salt Lake City ; 




in round figures, two thousand miles! If you wanted a good solid wall, 
twelve feet high and four feet thick, from Cincinnati to St. Louis (three 
hundred and forty miles), you would find the stone for it in this Great 
Pyramid ! And if New York City is in danger of an attack, and wants to 
surround the whole of Manhattan Island (twenty-one miles around) with 
a wall forty feet high and twenty feet thick, here is the material to do it 
with. And remember that all this stone was hewn from the quarries, and 
moved and set up, centuries before the power of steam was known ! 

" Of course we asked the Doctor to tell ns how the pyramids were 
built, but he says it is a conundrum he cannot answer. Various engi- 
neers have made theories as to the mode of building the pyramids; 
but no sooner does one demonstrate how the work was done than some- 
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body else shows liow the theory is incorrect. Doctor Bronson says it is 
generally conceded that the Egyptians must have had a knowledge of 
some mechanical power of which we are ignorant. One of the most con- 
venient theories is, that as fast as a course of stone was laid, the earth was 
heaped up so as to form an inclined plane or road, and that this road 
was repeatedly increased till the top was reached. Then, as the top was 
finished, and the granite casing placed in position, the earth was taken 
away, and the pyramid stood out in all its glory. 

" But we've kept you waiting while we talked about the size of the 
pyramid. We've been resting from the fatigue of the ascent, so you 
must not be impatient. 

" One of the Arabs proposed to run from where we were to the top of 
the Second Pyramid in ten minutes; it seemed impossible for him to do 
it, but on our offering him five francs he started. How he jumped down 
from block to block, ran across the open space, and then mounted to the 
top of the Second Pyramid ! Of course he has been practising every day, 
at least during the season of visitors, and knows just what he can do. 
The Doctor says this is one of the regular performances of the Arabs at 
the pyramids ; everybody who has written about the place in the last fifty 
years speaks of it, and tlic only reason why Herodotus does not mention 
it is that in his day it was impossible to ascend the pyramids, their granite 
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casing being complete and uninjured, and there were no Arabs in exist- 
ence. These Arabs are the most impudent fellows in the world, and He- 
rodotus didn't lose anything by their absence. They have always had 
a bad reputation, and not unfrequently have been guilty of downright 
robbery; their demands for backsheesh are extremely insolent, and if 
they do not always threaten violence with words, they do so in their 
manner. 

" The man who built the pyramid was not there to meet us ; he has 
been dead some time, how long we don't know exactly, but it is a good 
while. According to history the Great Pyramid was built by Cheops, one 
of the kings of Memphis, who belonged to the fourth dynasty, and ruled 
fifty years; Mariette assigns him to 4235 b.c, and Wilkinson to 2450 b.c. 
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Either date allows him plenty of time to be dead, and for the correctness 
of Napoleon's remark to his soldiers at the Battle of the Pyramids, * forty 

centuries look down upon 
you !' Three hundred 
thousand men were em- 
ployed twenty years in 
its construction, and some 
authorities say it was not 
completed till after Che- 
ops's death. When he 
had passed through tlie 
hands of the embalmers 
his mummy was taken to 
the inside of the pyramid, 
to the chamber prepared 
for it, and there stowed 
away. Let's go and see 
where it was. 

"We descend the pyra- 
mid by the way we came, 
and in another quarter of 
an hour are on the ground 
again. Then we walk 
about half-way along the 
north face of the pyramid 
and some distance up the 
side to a hole about three and a half feet square, descending at an angle of 
twenty-six degrees.- It is hot and wearisome to go inside the pyramid, and 
most persons say it is much worse than the ascent to the top. We go 
about sixty feet down an incline, then ascend at the same angle nearly 
three hundred feet, and finally come to an apartment called the King's 
Chamber; it measures thirty -four feet by seventeen, and is about nineteen 
feet higli. The sides are of polished granite, and the only furniture is an 
empty coflin of stone, too large to be removed. 

"There is another room smaller than this directly beneath, and called 
the Queen's Chamber, and there are some other small rooms of no conse- 
quence. The dust chokes us, the heat threatens to melt us, the Arabs 
keep up a frightful din — ten times as bad as they do outside — and alto- 
gether we are glad to get out again. 

" The Arabs used to have the trick of taking away the lights, and 
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leaving visitors in the black darkness, where they might easily become 
lunatics in a short time. They would stay away till they thought their 
victim was badly frightened, and then they shouted from the passage-way 
that they would only bring a light on condition of a heavy backsheesh. 
Many a person has been robbed in this way, and not a season passes with- 
out an outrage of this sort. Several times the government has been 
obliged to punish these rascals. They behave comparatively well for a 
short while after receiving punishment, but very soon they begin their 
outrages again. 

" The passage by which we enter the pyramid continues at the same 
angle for more than three hundred feet, and it is so straight that yoii can 
see the sky from the farther end, as though looking through the tube of a 
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telescope. It is said that the north star was visible through this passage- 
way two thousand years ago, but its position has changed so that it is 
now out of range. 

" From the pyramid we went to see the Sphinx, which is about a quar- 
ter of a mile away in a south-easterly direction. It had originally the 
head of a man, the breast of a woman, and the body of a lion. But only 
the head and part of the back are now visible, the rest being covered by 
sand. By some it is thought to be as old as the Great Pyramid, or even 
older, while others believe it was made in the eighteenth dynasty, or long 
after the pyramids were built. The whole figure was hewn from the 
solid rock, and there was formerly a temple between the paws and directly 
beneath the head of the Sphinx. 

"We walked around it, and one of us climbed uj) as far tis he could 
without too much danger of a fall. It is an enormous head, as you will 
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understand when we tell you that tlie widtli of the face ie 13 feet 8 
inches, the ear is 4^ feet long, the nose 5^, and the month TJ. From the 
top of the head to tlie pavement helow was 66 feet, and the length of the 
body 16 140 feet. It is 30 feet from the top of the forehead to tlie bot- 
tom of the chin, and the front paws are 55 feet long. Don't these figures 
give yon an idea of the grandeur of the Sphinx ? 

" How it lias suffered in the five thousand years it has looked out on 
the unchanging landsciipe of Egypt! Large portions of the rock have 
been hewn away, or have broken uS by the action of the elements on tlie 
soft limestone; bnt, woi-se yet, the great solemn face has been wantonly 
mined by the hand of man. An Arab fanatic tried to destroy it, then 
the Mamelukes used it for a target for rifle practice, several explorers 
have dug into it, and the Arabs of the present day have no hesitation in 
breaking off pieces of the head for any one who will pay for thein. One 
of them climbed up to the face while we were there, and wanted to break 
off some fragments for ns; but we told him to come down at once, as we 
would neither buy tiie pieces nor allow him to do any farther injury 
to the ancient monument, which is, next to the pyramids, the most inter- 
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GBting in this part of Egypt. Tlioru wore plenty of pieces on the gr^u'i^ 
in front of the Sphinx, and we picked up a few of them to carry away as 
sonvenirB of our visit. 

" We went to a temple not far from the Sphinx, which was discovered 
and excavated by Mariette Bey, but has since been partly filled by tiie 
drifting sand. It is bnilt of red griinite and alabaster, and is supposed to 
be aa old ae the Sphinx, and to have some relation to ite worship. The 
shaping and polishing of the bard granite is qnite equal to that of any 
stone-cutter of the present day, and onr' admiration was excited at every 
step. A flitting figure of Cephren, tlie builder of the Second Pyramid, 
was foand in thie temple, and is now in tlie musdum at Boulak. It was 
hewn from a single block of green breccia, or diorite, an exceedingly hard 
stone, and all the details of the work are as finely finished as that of the 
most careful sculptor in marble. Eiglit other statnes were found at the 
same time, and all bear evidence of the excellence of the Egyptian work- 
ers in stone four or five thonsand years ago. 

"We visited two or three tombs in the neighborliood of the Sphinx, 
bat after what we had seen they were not especially interesting. Tiie 
whole stone platform where the pyramids stand is full of tombs; but 
they have all been examined and their contents removed. 
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" Wo carried our luiii;!i witli lis from Uie hotel, iiiid ate it after visit- 
ing tliu Great Pyrniitid, and before going to examine the Spliinx. The 
Arabs crowded around, and almost tlireatened to eat our lunch for as, 



and ourselves into tlie bargain ; we tried in vain to drive them away, and 
linally drew a circle in the Band enclosing our carriage, and about ten feet 
from it, and stationed a conple of Arabs inside with sticks to keep out the 
rest. The sticks were strong, and so were the men who wielded them. 
The Doctor told our gnai'ds tliey would get no backsheesh if they failed 
to keep the rest out of the ring, and with tliis promise before them they 
succeeded. It is interesting to see iiow ready these men are to pound 
their most intimate friends for the sake of a little money. The more 
we see of the nature of these natives the more we despise it: perhaps 
they are not altogether to blame, and are only practising the lesson of 
i-ascality they have learned through centuries of oppression. 

"We returned to Cairo by the carriage-road, and were followed a 
long way by the Arabs shouting for hackfiheesh. A couple of days later 
we made an evening excursion there in order to see the Sphinx and pyra- 
mids by moonlight, and were well repaid for the journey. Many travel- 
lers go out there very early in tbe morning, so as to see them by sunrise ; 
but we were too much fatigued with our work every day to leave our 
beds two or three hours before daybreak. 

"Tli;.^ day after our trip to Gizeh we went to Sakkara and Memphis. 
There is very little to be seen of Memphis, as the stone was mostly taken 
away for building Cairo, and the site of the city is frequently overflowed 
in the inundations of the Nile. Tiie chief object of interest is a statue 
of Rameses the (Ireat, originally forty-two feet high, but now lying on 
the ground, and about half covered with water. Unfortuuately its faco 
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is downward, so that wo conld not sec its features; but it is said to Ic 
a tine work of art, and it is a great pitj- tliat it cannot be removed and 
placed on its feet again. 

" At Sakkara there are several pyramids. One of them is of sun-dried 



bricks instead cf stone; it is built in a series of five steps, or degrees, 
and for this reason is known ae the 'Step-pyramid.' Some authorities say 
it was built in the first dynasty, and is consequently the oldest pyramid 
in the world ; others think it belongs to the fifth dynasty, and therefore 
ia later than the structures at Gizeh. Tradition says it was built by the 
l;il>or of the children of Israel when they wero captives in Egypt, and 
it was here they complained that they wero compelled to make 'bricks 
without straw.' The history of the pyramid is very obscure, and one 
llieory may be just as good as another. The stnicture ia loss than two 
hundred feet high, and, as the ascent is dangerous, and the view from 
tlio top of no consequence 
lifter that from Gizeh, we 
did not climb it. 

" The things of gi-eat- 
est importance at Sakka- 
ra arc tho tombs. They 
cover an area nearly four 
[riiles long by a mile in 
width, and there is little 
doubt that the necropolis 
of Sakkara is the nioMt 
extensive in all Egypt. 
Many tombs that were 

opened have been filled ^ " "^ 

up again by the sand ; at 

present there are only two which are shown to visitors, but they are 
BO large and interesting that nobody misses the others. One is the tomb 
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of Till, a priest of Memphis, who lived during the fifth dynasty, or about 
five thousand years ago; its walls are covered with inscriptions showing 
the manners and customs of the time, and it is said that we have learned 
more from this tomb than from any other about the life of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

" The sculptures show tlie owner of the tomb, Mr. Tih, in a great 
many occupations. According to the custom of the period, he built the 
torn!) (luring his lifetime, and made it all ready for use after death. An 
ancient writer says, ' The Egyptians call their houses hostelries, on ac- 
count of the short period during which they inhabit them; but they 
call their tombs eternal dwelling-places.' This tomb was built in Tih's 
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lifetime, and made ready for his long occupation by representing the 
scenes of his terrestrial existence. 

"We have the priest of Memphis engaged in agriculture, or, rather, 
he is present while his men are in the fields ploughing, sowing, harvest- 
ing, thrashing grain, driving oxen, donkeys, and other animals, and per- 
forming other ordinary work. We see him hunting, fishing, sailing in 
boats, listening to music, witnessing dances, and otherwise amusing him- 
self ; and we see him worshipping in the temple, and superintending 
sacrifices of oxen, according to the religious practices of his day. The 
sculptures are so numerous that it would take a ream of paper to describe 
all of them ; they show that the artists knew their work, and many of 
them had a sense of the ridiculous that would secure them good situations 
on the comic papers of to-day. 

" After seeing the tomb of Tih we went to the Apis Mausoleum, or 
tombs of the sacred bulls. You know that Apis, or the sacred bull, was 
worshipped as a divinity at Mempliis; he was kept in a temple during 
his lifetime, and a magnificent tomb was given him after his death. The 
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Bite of the Apis MaaBoleum was unknown for many centuries; it wae 
found by Mariette (in 1860) tlirough the writings of one of the Greek his- 
torians. While clearing away the sand in & 
certain place ho found a sphinx, and he then 
remembered a passage in Strabo, which says : 
" ' There is also a Serapeum in a very 
sandy spot, where drifts of sand are raised 
by the wind to such a degree that we saw 
some sphinxes buried np to their heads, and 
others half covered.' 

"This was a hint to the explorer, and 
he acted on it by following np the line of 
sphinxes till he came to the entrance of the 

great tomb. The guide showed ns into the tomb, and then lighted can- 
dles, by which we explored a series of long galleries cut in the solid rook; 
altogether there are more than four hundred yards of these galleries, and 
they have on eacli side of them niches, like large rooms, for holding the 
coffins of the bnlls. Some of these rooms are empty; but there still 
remain twenty-four cofiins of solid granite in the places where they 
w€re left many years ago. The coffins are not all of the same size, but 
■generally about tliirteen feet long, eigLt wide, and eleven high; most of 
their covers are pushed aside or al- 
together removed, and it was evi- 
dent, when the tomb was opened 
by Mariette Bey, that the place had 
been plundered,as nothing was fonnd 
in the coffins except the mammy of 
a bull in one of them. 

" There was a ladder by the side 
of one of the coffins, so that we 
climbed into it, and fonnd that four 
or five persons could sit there com- 
fortably. And think that these cof- 
fins were of solid blocks of granite, 
and were brought down the Nile 
from Assouan, and put in the rooms 
made for them ! How they were put 
there nobody can tell ; a thousand 
men worked for three weeks to take out one of these coffins, under the 
direction of aa engineer, and, with all sorts of pulleys aud apparatus, he 
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only got it a short distance along the gallery. Tlie enterprise was then 
abandoned, and the coffin stands where they left it. 

"Irreverent visitors sometimes call these toiubs the 'bnll pits,' and 
they speak of the necropolis of Sakkara as the * bone-yard.* But there 
are no bnlls hero at present, and the tombs of the surrounding region 
have been so thoroaghly explored and plundered, that it would not be 
easy to find any bones in them." 
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Chapter X. 

AN ORIENTAL BATH.— EGYPTIAN WEDDINCJS AND FUNERALS. 

THE excursions to Gizeh and Sakkara had not been altogether free 
from dust, and, consequently, the suggestion of an Oriental bath was 
not out of place. The boys had heard of the baths of Damascus and Con- 
stantinople, and the wonderful tales of travellers concerning them ; the 
Doctor said the baths of Cairo were exactly like those of the cities men- 
tioned, and they conld satisfy their curiosity by trying one. 

The guide advised them to go early in the forenoon, and accordingly 
they left the hotel a little after ten o'clock. The Doctor had no fondness 
for the genuine Oriental bath, and the youths made the excursion in the 
company of their guide. A short walk brought them to the establish- 
ment, which was in a gloomy-looking building, surmounted with a large 
central dome and several smaller domes. Frank could not understand 
the peculiarity of the bath architecture till he went inside, and found that 
the principal room was lighted by the central dome, while the others gave 
light to the smaller apartments. The windows were so small that the 
light was quite dim, and in some places only served, as Fred expressed it, 
to make the darkness visible. 

The office of the bath-keeper was close to the entrance, and here the 
guide paid for the admission of the youths ; they had left all their valu- 
ables at the hotel, and consequently had no use for the chest where the 
watches and purses of the bathers were deposited. Near the keeper was 
a cupboard, from which he took a supply of towels for the youths, and 
they were then directed to the dressing, or, rather, the undressing room, 
where they were assigned to couches, and exchanged their clothing for 
towels. According to the custom of the establishment, one towel was 
wrapped around the head and the other about the waist, and thus arrayed 
our young friends were hardly to be recognized. 

From the dressing-room they passed to a smaller apartment, which 
was well but not uncomfortably warmed, and here they remained some 
minutes in order to become accustomed to the temperature. The bath- 
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ing eetablislim«[it is heated by means of firos uuder the door, and in the 
more modern buildings by iron pipes around tlie sides of the rooms. An 
attendant took charge of each of the bc^;B, and, wlien they were ready 
to move on, eonducted them to the large central room of the place. 



Frank gave an amnsing account of his experience in the hands of 
the tellah, or bath attendant, who took charge of him : 

" He was a strong man," said Frank, " abont forty years old, and lua 
head was shaved as smooth as a door-knob. He wore a towel around 
hie waist, and carried anotlier flung over his shoulder. He brought me 
a pair of wooden clogs, which I could not easily keep on my feet, though 
I tried hard to imitate the example of the people around me, and appear 
as though accustomed to them all my life. They tell us that there is 
a fashion about wearing these clogs, jnst as much as in putting on an 
overcoat or a necktie, and that yon are liable to be treated rudely if you 
violate the custom. Perhaps they have so many foreigners in this bath 
that they don't mind a little awkwardness; anyway we tfonldn't keep 
the clogs in place, and nobody was uncivil. 
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" We stayed in the anteroom till we got a little warm, and then went 
into the central one. And wasn't it hot ! 

" People were reclining on the marble floor, or on a platform at one 
eide; we were led to the platform, and our conductors made signs for 
UB to lie down, and as thej did so they spread towels for us to recline 
on,uid brought small cushions for our beads. We did as they directed, 
aDd lay there for a while looking at the water playing in a fountain in 
tlieceotre of the room, or counting the little windows in the roof. We 
counted them several times over, but couldn't make them come out twice 
alike. 

"Pretty soon there was something like a howl from one side of tbe 
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place, and we looked over to see what it was. An attendant was at work 
on a man who appeared like a foreigner, and> was evidently trying to give 
him the worth of his money. Armed with a small brush, he went over 
the flesh of his victim very much as a boot-black makes a first-class shine. 
The stranger looked like a boiled lobster, and the expression of his face 
was much as though he was about to be sent to prison for life. 

" To confirm my belief that he was a foreigner, he made a remark in 
English, which, of coui-se, the attendant did not understand, but went on 
scrubbing harder than ever. He seemed too weak to use his hands to 
stop the performance, but finally gathered strength enough to seize the 
brush, and motion to the performer that he had had enough. Then he 
was taken to another part of the room and laid on a marble slab, w^herc 
he was handled more gently. 

" While we were smiling at the misery of the Englishman the per- 
spiration was oozing out of us at every pore, in consequence of the great 
warmth of the place. 'Our turn next,' Fred whispered, as our attendants 
began to manipulate our limbs, to find out whether they were in a proper 
condition /or operating on. 

" Fred was right, as our tellaks evidently considered us suflSciently 
cooked for their purpose. They began by kneading us with their hands 
and knuckles, and went over our bodies so vigorously that we thought 
they would make holes in our flesh, though they didn't do anything of 
the sort. Then they rubbed us down with brushes, and left us a few 
minutes; the rubbing and kneading increased the flow of perspiration, 
and when this had gone on long enougli, they made us sit on little wooden 
frames close to a fountain in one of the side alcoves. Then they soaped 
our heads and rubbed them vigorously with their hands, and kept pour- 
ing on water while the rubbing was progressing; they repeated the op- 
eration twice, and then brought some fibres of palm -leaves, which they 
used with soap and water for polishing our limbs, and they finished the 
performance with the brush, just as they had done with the Englishman. 

" The brushing was the severest part of the process, and was followed 
by great quantities of water thrown over us till we were thoroughly 
rinsed. The water was warm enough to be quite comfortable, and some- 
times a little too warm, but we said nothing, as we wanted to have the 
bath just as it is given to others. Basin after basin of warm water was 
poured over us, and finally we were wrapped in dry towels that com- 
pletely covered us, and thick towels were folded around our heads till we 
looked like turbaned Turks. Then we were taken to our couches, where 
we rested, and became cool enough to go out-of-doore again with safety. 
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"Coffee was brought to us as soon aa we lay down, and we fonnd it 
?ery refreshing. We stayed there at least half an honr before tlie guide 
suggested that it would be safe 
to dress and go back to the 
hotel. We felt a, little weak 
and weary, but had the satis- 
faction of knowing that we 
were as clean as water, soap, 
beat, and scrubbing eould make 
us, ■ A barber tried to do up 
our hair, but did not succeed 
very well, as the Oriental head- 
drctising is not exactly like our 
own. But he was desirous of 
making himself useful, and so 
we let him try his skill. 

"The bath of to-day is 
much like that of tJionsands 
of years ago, as can be seen 
by the pictures on the walls 
of the tombs. The bath is the 
favorite resort of the women, 
and many of them spend the 
whole day there, or at least a 
large part of it. The baths for 
TBK BJHBKE. wonieii arc much more niimer- 

oUR than those for men ; many 
of them are set apart on different days of tlie week for diffei-ent religious 
sects, and soiuetinics families or parties of friends hire the bath for them- 
selves, so that they shall not be disturbed by others, 

"Doctor Bronson says a good deal of nonsense has been written by 
travellers concerning the baths of tiie East. He says better and more 
comfortable bathing establishments may be found in Paris, London, or 
Xew York than in Constantinople or Cairo, and the number is increasing 
every year. 

"The Oriental bath is recommended for a good many things besides 
cleanliness, although the latter is the great consideration. It will cure 
colds and slight touches of rheurnatisrn, is excellent for many maladies of 
the skin, improves the digestion, and has often restored invalids whom 
medicine had failed to benefit. Doctor Bronson has a friend in New 
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York who suffers occasionally from gout, and whenever he feels it coming 
upon him he goes straight to a Turkish bath, and, as he says, ' boils it 
out.' One should be very careful, after taking a bath, not to go too soon 
into the open air, for fear of catching cold." 

While on their way from the bath to the hotel the youths encountered 
a procession, and naturally asked the guide what it was. 

"That is a wedding," was the reply; "somebody is going to be mar- 
ried, and this is part of the ceremony." 

It occurred to Frank on the instant that his sister and Miss Effie might 
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be interested in the subject of weddings, and here would be an opportu- 
nity to write something to please them. Accordingly, he made note of 
all he saw in the procession, interrogated the guide, and even took a peep 
within the pages of " The Modern Egyptians," to assure himself that he 
had made no mistake. As there may be others besides Mary and Efiie 
who want to know the matrimonial customs of Egypt, we will make an 
extract from Frank's account : 

"The procession that we saw was composed of the family and friends 
of the bride on their way to the bath, where they would remain several 
hours. There were four musicians in front, and right behind them were 
six of the married friends of the bride, walking in couples ; behind these 
were several young girls, and all the party had their faces covered with 
long veils that reached nearly to the ground. The married women wore 
robes of black material, but tlie girls were in striped or white shawls, so 
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that it was easy to know at a glance whether one of them was married or 
single. 

" Of course you want to know how the bride looked. She was close 
behind the young girls, but I can't describe her appearance, as she walked 
under a canopy of pink silk, supported on four poles, carried by as many 
men. It was like a small tent, and opened in front; the other sides were 
completely closed, so that our only view of the bride was just a glimpse 
through the opening of the canopy. Even if we had more than a glimpse 
of her, it would have done no good, as she was wrapped from head to foot 
in a red cashmere shawl, and whether she was seventeen or seventy years 
old we could not say. The guide said she had a pasteboard crown on her 
head, and the shawl was hung over it so as to conceal her face and all 
the jewellery she wore. Of course she could not see anything, and so a 
couple of women were walking inside the canopy, and just behind her, to 
tell her how to keep pace with the rest of the procession. 

" There were a couple of musicians behind the canopy, and then came 
a string of idle persons, just as we see a procession followed at home. 
We watched them as long as they were in sight, and were told they 
would spend several hours at the bath, where a feast had been ordered, 
and possibly an entertainment by dancers and singers hired for the occa- 
sion. Then they would go home to the house of the bride's parents, and 
on the following day the bride would be carried by a similar procession 
to the house of the bridegroom. 

"Now we'll go back to the beginning, and see how marriages are 
arranged in Egypt. 

"The guide says such a thing as an 'old bachelor' in Egypt is never 
heard of, as every man is expected to get married whether he wants to or 
not. Matches are made here much easier than in America, as it is not at 
all necessary for the parties to be acquainted, and consequently they can- 
not have any objections to marrying each other. There are regular mar- 
riage-brokers who arrange everything, and thus save a great deal of trou- 
ble and perplexity. 

"When a man wishes to marry he tells his mother, or some near 
female relative ; she goes directly to the relatives of any marriageable 
girls she knows of, or perhaps she engages a khatibeh^ or woman who 
makes a business of negotiating marriages. The two go together to 
houses where there are young girls to be married, and when they find 
one that suits the mother's eye they begin talking business at once. 

" They ask how much property the girl has, how old she is, and what 
she can do, and then go away without any positive promise to come again. 
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If tlie young niiin does not like the aecoiint tliey bring the matter is 
dropped, but if he ie pleased with it he makes a present to the broker, 
nnd sends her again to confer with the girl and her parents. Her parents 
have the right to arrange the whole matter without uoueultiug the girl, 



nnlcss she is over fifteen years of age ; in tlic latter case she may choose 
her hnsband for herself, but licr parents have still a good deal to say 
abont it. 

" The broker docs not confine herself very closely to the trntli in deal- 
ing with either party. She will describe a girl of oi-dinary appearance as 
the greatest beauty in tlie world, and will represent an equally ordinary 
man as handsome, graceful, and well educated, witli plenty of money 
which he is ready to throw at the feet of his bride. And all this when 
she does not know whether he has any money or not, and has never seen 
or,heard of him till the day she was engaged to find a bride. It is the 
object of the broker to make a commission. Doctor Bronson says she is 
not unlike some brokei-s he has known in New York, and other cities of 
America. 

"The girl must have a wekeel, or deputy, to arrange a marriage for 
her, and to sign tlic contract. This office is filled by her father, if living, 
or by some masculine relative or guardian ; and when the preliminaries 
have been arranged by the broker, the bridegroom goes with two or three 
friends to meet tlie wekeel and sign the contract. 
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"The first thing ie to fix the amount of the dowry of the bride, and 
they Bpeiid a good deal of time haggliiifj over it, just as they do in every 
transaction where money is coiicenied. The wekeel demands more than 
he expects to receive, and the bridegroom offers leas than he expects to 
give. The amonnt varies according to the position and property of the 
parties; for those in fair circumstances it is usually a little over a han- 
dred dollars. It is arranged that the money shall be paid to the bride's 
deputy when the marriage contract is signed, which is generally within 
a coo pie of days. 

"When the contract is finished and the money paid over, the day is 
fixed — generally a couple of weeks later — for bringing the bride to the 
bridegroom's house. The time is consumed in preparations for the wed- 
ding ; the amount of the dowry, and generally a great deal more, is spent 
in furniture and clothing for the bride, and all these articles are her prop- 
erty, and cannot be taken from her if she is divorced. The bridegroom 
gives a dinner and party to his friends, and for two or three nights 
before the wedding the street where he lives is hung with lanterns, and 



otherwise decorated, so that everybody may know that a wedding is 
^toat to take place. 

"The bride goes to the bath in the procession I have described in the 
first part of this letter, and afterward she is taken to the Iionse which is 
to be her home. This procession is in the night, and therefore it carries 
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a good iiiHiiy torcliee, wid soiiictiiues tliu effect in very pretty. Hi^antime 
the iiiao is at the inuaqiie Baying liis prayere, and when he comes huine 
he finds hiB bride there with her friends. 

"She is Btill closely veitud, and in nine cases out of ten the two 
have never met. After a feast, which he has ordered before going to 
the mosque, he is permitted to raise her veil, and has an opportunity to 
look for the first time on the features of his 
wife. No matter how mncb either of them 
uiay be disappointed in the appearance of the 
other, they arc expected to smile and seem 
happy. 

"In some parts of the East the bridegroom 
comes to the liouse accompanied by torches 
and music, and with a small boy walking at 
his Bide dressed like himself, and instructed 
Co imitate all his motions. He carries a fold- 
ed handkerchief held close to his face, and 
the boy does the same; a little behind them is 
a girl mounted on a horse, and dressed like 
tlie bride, and attended by two men who are 
supposed to be her gaards. When this pro- 
cession appi-oaches the house, the friends of 
the bride light their lamps and go out a short 
distance to meet the procession. It is proba- nsTEiLma tbb beidi. 

biy from this custom that we have the passage 

of Sc-riptiiro which says, 'Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye ont to 
meet him.' " 

While Frank was busy with his account of the wedding-party, Fred 
was occupied with another and sadder procession he had seen the same 
day. While walking in the Mooskee he met a funeral-party on its way 
to the cemetery, near the Tombs of the Caliphs, and his curiosity led him 
to ascertain some particnlars concerning funerals in the East. 

"The procession that I saw," said Fred, "was led by half a dozen 
blind men, who walked elowly two and two together, and chanted the 
Moslem confession of faith — ' There is no god but God, and Mohammed is 
the apostle of God 1' Behind them came several men who were relatives 
of the deceased, and then there was an open space of three or four .yaras. 
Beyond the open space were four boys in paii-a; the front pair earned 
a copy of the Koran on a small frame or desk, covered with an embroid- 
ered handkerchief, and the second pair had their hands empty. 
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" Then came the coffin on a bier, supported on the shoulders of four 
men, and covered with a red shawl ; the bearers were changed every few 
minutes, and those who were relieved took their places in the group 
behind the blind men. Behind the bier were several women, who fre- 
quently shrieked as if in great grief. I was told that some of them were 
the family of the dead man, and the rest were mourners who. had been 
hired, according to the custom of the country. From long practice in 
their profession they were able to shriek louder than the real mourners. 

" The funeral of a rich man is sometimes preceded by three or four 
camels laden with provisions that are to be given at the tomb to any 
poor people who may ask for them. Then there will be a good many 
people in the procession, including men who have been invited to the 
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funeral, and members of several religious sects, each delegation being 
not less than four. Sometimes the flags of some of the orders of der- 
vishes will be carried in the procession, and the line is closed by servants 
leading two or three horses. 

" The party generally stops at a mosque, where prayers are said, and 
the first chapter of the Koran is repeated by a priest, and then it moves 
on to the cemetery. The ceremony at the tomb is very brief, and con- 
sists of a few prayers and the wailing of the hired mourners. The blind 
men and boys who have accompanied the procession receive their pay 
as soon as the body is laid in the ground, and then the funeral is sup- 
posed to be ended." 
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Chaptbb XL 

ASCEtntlNQ THE NILE.— SIQHTS AND SCENES ON THE HIVEa 

HAVINO explored Cairo and its oeighborbood to their sstiafootlui, 
our friends turned their attention to the Nile. They wished to 
make a voyage up the mysterious rirer as far as the iiret cataract. The 
time at their disposal did uot permit them to plan s more extended journey. 



They found on iuveBtigation that there were two ways of ascending 
the Nile, and each had its advantages and disadvantages. 

The old way of making the journey is by sailing-boat, or dahabeeah. 
The more modern system is by steamboat, and before many years it will 
be possible to go by rail along tlie banks of the river to the first cataract, 
and ultimately to Khartoum and Gondokaro, if the present Bcheme of 
railways in Egypt is carried out. 

The most comfortable form of travel on the Nile is by dahabeeah, 
but it ifl also the most expensive, and requires more time than the steam- 
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host. From Cairo to tlie flret cataract and back will require from six tit 
eight wetiks by dahabeeab, and if the journej is prolonged to the second 
cataract, two or three weeks mnst be added. Three weeks will cover the 
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ronnd trip to the first cataract and back by Bteamboat, and five weeks will 
inclade the second cataract. 

For the steaiiiboat trip you have no trouble except to buy yonr ticket, 
go on board at the appointed day and hour, and submit patiently to the 
variouB impoeitione devised by the contractoi-s who manage the busineee. 
The movements of the boat are carefully arranged beforehand, and the 
time for vieiting the various temples, tombs, and other interesting things 
on the journey, is all on the schedule of the dragoman or conductor. 
Travellers of various nationalities are herded together, and mnst move at 
the beck and call of the conductor. There is a printed programme of the 
places to be visited and the hours for visiting them, and if no accident 
happens yon can count on being back in Cairo in twenty days and fonr 
hours from the time of starting. 

A facetious traveller, who made the Nile journey by steamboat, says 
that the conductor of his party had a private programme on which was 
marked the ti[ne to be devoted to sentiment as well as to sight-seeing. 
As they approached the great hall of the Temple of Eamak the con- 
ductor glanced at his programme and said, 

" Gentlemen, prepare for sublime emotion !" 

Of course due preparations were made, and when the grandeur of the 
ball was visible they gave utterance to the regulation number of "ohs!" 
and "abs!" When these were ended, and silence cajne again, the gnide 
looked at his watch and called out, 

" Five minutes for sublime emotion !" 

When time was up they moved on. At another place they had "five 
minutes for musing on the decayed glories of ancient Egypt," and at 
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another they were requested to " think of the havoc that the centuries 
have wrought." 

In travelling by dahabeeah you charter the boat, and make up your 
own party. In a general way you are your own master, and can say 
where, and for how long, you will stop. During the winter the wind 
blows pretty steadily from north to south, so that you sail up the Nile 
wiih the breeze in your favor. On the return the great sail is lowered, 
and the crew row the boat with the current. Their rowing is just enough 
to give steerage-way, and the flowing river brings you safely back to Cairo. 

The steamboat fare to the iirst cataract and back is £50 ($250), and 
to the second cataract £80 ($400). This includes meals, guides, donkeys, 
and some of the fees for seeing temples and tombs, but does not include 
saddles for riding the aforesaid donkeys, nor does it embrace the use of a 
chair for the deck of the boat. There are constant demands for back- 
sheesh for various things, and the passengers are expected to make up a 
liberal purse at the end of the voyage for distribution among the officers, 
crew, and servants. About £5 ($25) will be needed for these inevitable 
*' extras." 

The dahabeeah journey will usually cost $1500 for two persons to the 
first cataract and back, and $2000 for four persons; about $500 should 
be added in each case for the second cataract. For these figures you 
can get a large, well-fitted boat, and will be entitled to live with every 
possible comfort. Smaller and plainer boats may be had for less money, 
and the food supplied by the di*agoman will be correspondingly less lux- 
urious. Prices vary acc(»rding to the season, and the number of trav- 
ellei-s desiring to make the journey, and it sometimes happens that a 
good boat may be had for less than the figures named above. 

The dahabeeah journey can be made by time or by the course; either 
way is not altogether satisfactory, and a traveller who has made it by 
one method generally advises his friends to try the other. If you go by 
time, the dragoman manages to delay you as much as he can, and will 
invent unheard-of excuses for stopping the boat; if you go by the course, 
he hurries you along altogether too rapidly, and you often find that yon 
have sailed by a place you specially desired to visit. All things consid- 
ered, the best plan is to charter the boat by the course, with a stipulation 
for a certain number of days for stoppages at the interesting points. 
From fourteen to twenty days are the ordinary stipulations for stoppages, 
and the whole journey can be made from Cairo to the first cataract and 
back in about fifty days. [For forms of contract see Murray's " Hand- 
book for Egypt."] 
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A dahabeeah journey would have made our friends two late for their 
contemplated trip to Palestine and Syria, and bo they decided to go by 
Bteamboat. 

Tbey left Boulak one pleasant afternoon a few minutes past three 
o'clock, and steamed slowljr up the rirer. The boys sat beneath the 



awning that covered the deck and watched the gray walls of Cairo, the 
palaces and hovels, the gardens of the island of Khoda, and the green ' 
fields tiiat stretched out from the western bank till they met the glisteD- 
ing sands of the desert near the platform where the Pyramids of Gizeh 
rise toward the sky. On the otiicr side of the river the Mokattam bills 
bounded the liorizon, and marked the beginning of the Libyan Desert ; 
the tufted paltn-trecs waved here and there, sometimes in clusters or 
groups, and at otliers standing solitary in the surrounding waste. On the 
land there were trains of stately camels, and on the water the boats of the 
natives ploughed slowly along, many of them laden till their gunwales 
were dangerously near the water. As the boat steamed onward, the 
Citadel of Cairo, witii the slender minarets of the Mosque of Mohammed 
Ali, faded away in the distance, the broad valley became more and more 
enclosed, the hills seemed to siiut in upon the river, and when the siiti 
went down the great pyramids were little more than specks on the hori- 
zon, and just visible through the paiin-rriL's. 

Having seen the Doctor and his young friends well undcr-way toward 
the South, we will rely for a while on the journal which was kept by 
Frank and Fred. After recording their departure from Cairo, and briefly 
describing the scones on the river, the journal says: 

" We were told that the steamers did not run at night on account of 
the liability to get on sand-bars, and the possibihty of collisions with sail- 
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iag boats. Trne to the promise, the boat ciiine to anchor soon after aan- 
Bet ; or, rather, it was brought to the bank and made fast. We were just 
below a small village, and wanted to go to see it, bnt the guide said it 
was unsafe to venture there after dark, on account of the number of dogs 
prowling about. Egyptian dogs have a great antipathy to foreigners, as 
we have already learned, and are not to be carelessly approached. 

"The Orientals regard the dog as an unclean beast, and do not keep 
him for a pet, as is the custom of Europe and America. Conseqnently, 
nearly all the dogs you see around an Eastern city are houseless and 
homeless, and a very ordinary set of curs tliey are. There are great 
Dtinibers of them, and they manage to pick up a living by serving as 
scavengers, and by stealing whenever they have a chance. They do not 
disturb the natives, but have such a hatred for strangers that they are 



often dangerous ; they have no terror for sticks and whips, and the only 
way to drive them is by pelting tlicm witli stones. In the daytime they 
rarely do more than bark and growl ; but at night they are bolder, and as 
they can sneak np to you under cover of the darkness, you must look out 
for their teetii. 

""We were off by daybreak the next morning, and as there was a mist 
banging over the river the scenery was of no special consequence. About 
eight o'clock we stopped at a village to get some milk ; Fred and I fol- 
lowed the conductor, and were soon in a tangle of narrow lanes and mud 
hnts that seemed a perfect labyrinth. The dogs barked, chickens cackled 
and flew to shelter, as if they knew that the advent of strangers was the 
eignat for them to be killed, and two or three cows took fright at our 
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appearance and ran into the houses. We made a sensation, but evidently 
the natives were not pleased at our visit, to judge by their scowling faces. 

" For several hours we steamed on in what is said to be a very unin- 
teresting part of the river, and certainly one hour was very much like an- 
other. The villages had a family resemblance to each other — the banks 
were generally low and crumbling, and the barren hills were not agreea- 
ble resting-places for the eye. Donkeys, camels, and Arabs, succeeded by 
camels, Arabs, and donkeys, were the moving sights on shore, in contrast 
to the numerous boats that dotted the river. Sand-bars and islands 
relieved the monotony of the river, and there were occasional tufts of 
palm-trees fringing the bank or rising against the gray hills of the desert. 

" Many of the boats on the river were dahabeeahs on their way south- 
ward with pleasure parties, and they are fitted up with great luxury, as 
we had a chance to observe. They usually carry the national flag of the 
party that charters them, and it is always a pleasure to us to see the Stars 
and Stripes floating over one of these boats. 

"We stopped about noon to repair some slight damage to the ma- 
chinery, and it happened that a large dahabeeah was tied up to the bank 
close to where the steamer was made fast. A gentleman came from her 

to the steamer ; very soon we found he was a Mr. W , an artist from 

New York, and, though he and Doctor Bronson had never met before, 
they had a good many mutual acquaintances. The result was we were 
invited to visit the dahabeeah, with the understanding that the steamer 
would give warning of her readiness to leave by blowing her whistle. 

" The dahabeeah is built somewhat after the model of the ships of a 
century ago — that is, she is low forward, and has a high cabin aft. The 
forward part is appropriated to the crew, and the stern to the passengers, 
the sailors only going there for handling the sails or performing other 
work. The cabin is entered from the deck, and consisted, in this in- 
stance, of a saloon the whole width of the boat, with sofas on each side, 
and nicely fitted with chairs and mirrors. Beyond the saloon there were 
four single cabins ; at the stem there was a larger cabin and a bath-room, 
besides a good-sized closet where linen and other things were kept. Be- 
tween the saloon and the entrance there was a pantry on one side and a 
room for the dragoman on the other; the galley or kitchen was near the 
bow of the boat, and the provisions were stowed in the hotd, or kept in 
the store-room at the stern. 

" We stayed a little while in the saloon and then went on deck, or to 
the roof of the cabin, which was covered with an awning. The air was 
cooler here than in the cabin, and, besides, the flies were not as abundant. 



DISCOMFORT OF A NILE VOYAGE. 



Let 118 remark here that t)ie worst snnoyaDce of the Nile voyage is the 
niitiiber of flies that ;ou have to tight; they are one of 'the plagnee of 
Egypt' now, as they were in the time of Moses, and there is no way of 
being rid of them. 



*' Mr. W told U8 that when the wind was light the flies covered 

tiie boat and greatly annoyed them ; bnt they had curtains for the saloon 
aod the email rooms, and could protect their faces by means of nets 



drawn aronnd their hats. The crew, at such times, wrapped their bnr- 
nonses aronnd their heads, or sat with switches in their hands to keep 
away the pests. Either mode of getting rid of the annoyance was un- 
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comfortable; it was Btifling hot with the head covered, and it I'equired 
continual exertion to make the switcli effective. 

" Our new acquaintance called attention to a freight-boat that lay jnst 
beyond his dahabeeah, and to the general resemblance between the two. 
'That boat,' said he, 'is called a kangia, and is sometimes used for trav- 
elling purposes by the natives, and by tourists whose purses are limited. 
You see it has the shape and style of the dahabeeah, but is mnch smaller, 
and the cabin can only accommodate one or two persons without crowd- 
ing. A friend of mine once made the Nile trip in a kangia,aud said he 
had a good time; bnt he was young and vigorous, and spoke sufficient 
Arabic to get along without a dragoman. The 
kangia wouldn't do for persons liable to be in- 
eouimoded by scanty fare and poor quarters, 
and I shouldn't recommend it.' 

"While he was telling us that his crew con- 
sisted of twelve men and a captain, besides the 
dragoniilTi, two cabin servants, and a cook — that 
there were four of tliem in the party, two A mer- 
JL-ans and two Englishmen, and giving us other 
information — the whistle sounded, and we re- 
turned to the steamer. The wind freshened as 
we went on board, and the dahabeeah started 
cluse behind us, and came ploughing along in 
our rear. She could not sail as fast as we 
r\j^\iky steamed, and in an hour or more we lost sight 

CAPTiiN '^^ '"^'' '" " ''^"'^ '^^ *'"' river. 

"In the afternoon we passed a cliff on the 
east bank of the river, where there is a Coptic convent; its inmates are 
in the habit of visiting passing boats to beg for backsheesh, and as we 
approached the cliff we saw a dozen or more of tlieir heads in the water. 
Four of them managed to get into the small boats tlmt we towed astern, 
and they did it while we were going along at full speed. 
"How do you suppose they managed it? 

"They got out into the river as near as they could to where the 
steamer would pass without being liable to be struck by her wheels. As 
soon as the wheel was past them they swum witli all their might directly 
toward the boat, and in this way several succeeded in grasping the skiffs 
and climbing into them. They do not swim like ourselves, with both 
hands together, but strike out hand-after-hand, or, to express it more 
plainly, ' dog-fashion.' 
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"These men were entirely without clothing, and when they received 
any money they put it in their months. We gave one of them so many 
copper coins that his cheeks were filled almost to bureting, and when he 
dived off the boat to go home with his load he appeared as though suffer- 
ing from a bad case of inflamed jaw. 

" The Doctor says the Copts are supposed to be the descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians, and their features closely resemble those that we find 
pictured on the walls of the temples and tombs. The most of them are 
Christians, and they form about a sixteenth of the population of Egypt : 
their ancient language is used in the churches for reading prayers, just as 
the Catholics use Latin, and the Eussians Sclavonic. In daily life they 
speak Arabic: they are better educated than the rest of the people, and 
are largely employed in shops and in the government offices, and fre- 
quently go into business for themselves on an extensive scale. 

"The Copts were converted to Christianity very early in the history 
of that religion, but their doctrines were so mixed up with Eastern super- 
stitions and practices that they were denounced by the Church in the 
sixth century. They have several convents that are supported by dona- 
tions, and the occupants never omit an opportunity to beg. The men 
that climbed into our skiffs kept calling out * backsheesh, howadji — ana 
Chritiana' (a present, gentlemen — I am a Christian), and these words 
seemed to be their whole stock in trade. 

" We did not leave the region of pyramids behind us when we lost 
sight of Gizeh and Sakkara. We passed in sight of the Pyramid of Mei- 
doon, which is older than the Pyramids of Gizeh, and disputes antiquity 
with those of Sakkara. The Arabs call it the False Pyramid, as it is built 
over a large rock, which forms a considerable part of its solid contents. 
There are tombs all around it, and many of them have been explored. 
Two statues were found there which belong to the third dynasty, and are 
wonderfully life-like in appearance. Quite recently the pyramid has been 
opened, and discoveries made that throw considerable light on the ancient 
history of the country. We have no time to visit Meidoon, and perhaps 
we shall have had enough of antiquities before our voyage on the Nile is 
ended. 

" We have seen boats of all sizes and shapes ; some of them seem to 
be perfect reproductions of the craft used by the ancient Egyptians, and 
others are more modern. We saw a man fishing on what appeared to be 
a raft just large enough to hold him, and it seemed a wonder that his 
weight did not sink it. While we were looking at it, Doctor Bronson 
explained that it was supported by empty gourds beneath a flooring of 
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reeds, the gourde being kept from floating away by means of a slight net- 
work. Later on we had a ebaiice to examine one of these frail strnctures, 
and make a sketch of it. 

" Beyond Meidoon we passed a good many sngar piantations, and saw 
the steam rising from 
the engines that drive 
the heavy machinery. 
On the banks of the 
river there were many 
akado^s and aa&kieht 
at work, and now and 
tiien we saw steam- 
piimps pnffing away, 
to raise water for irri- 
gating the fertile land. 
Many of tlie large cul- 
i. GOURD RiFT tivHtors find it econom- 

ical to raise water by 
steam-power rather than by the old systeip of hand-labor, thongh the high 
price of coal makes stGani-piunping very costly. 

"We are told that no uoal is found in Egypt, the entire supply needed 
for the railway and other modes of con- 
sumption being imported from Eng- 
land, The government lias spent con- 
siderable money in looking for coal, but 
thus far has found only a few small 
beds, that will not pay for working. 
Perhaps they will find some one of 

these days, and thus save a heavy out- „,, ^^„ g^j^ ^o„ b„_cw 

lay of money every year for imported 

coal. Private parties have no inducement to search for this valuable 
mineral, as the government would immediately take possession of a coal- 
mine, and if the discoverer ventured to object, he might spend the rest of 
Iiis life in prison for his impudence." 
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Chaptek xn. 

SUGAR PLANTATIONS AND MILLS.— SNAKE-CHARMERS.— SIGHTS AT BENLHASSAN. 

THE first regular halt of the steamer was at Beni-sooef, where the pas- 
sengers were allowed two hours by the printed schedule. Of course 
they went on shore at once, and devoted themselves to sight-seeing until 
recalled by the whistle. The town has a population of about five thou- 
sand, and is the capital of a province of the same name. Frank and Fred 
strolled through the bazaars, but were disappointed, as there was nothing 
to be found there which they had not already seen in the bazaars of 
Cairo. The trade of the place has diminished considerably, and Beni-sooef 
is of less importance to-day than it was three or four centuries ago. 

At Minieh, the next halting- place, they had an opportunity to visit a 
sugar-mill, and eagerly embraced it. Minieh is the centre of the sugar 
ciihure in Egypt, and the first sugar-mill in the country was erected here 
and is still in operation. Of late years some very large mills have been 
built, employing hundreds of people, and during the height of the season 
they present a busy scene. 

The mill visited by our friends was one of the largest. It was so con- 
structed that, from the time the cane enters the crushers till the dry sugar 
13 taken out, there is no lifting or handling of the material, except in a 
few instances. The machinery is all of French manufacture, and very 
expensive. A large amount of sugar is manufactured here every year; 
but there is no profit in the business, partly owing to the great cost of 
the mills, and partly, it is whispered, in consequence of the frauds of the 
managers. 

The sugar culture is in the hands of the Khedive, and about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres of land are devoted to it, chiefly on the 
west bank of the Nile between Cairo and Sioot. There are more mills 
than are really needed for the amount of sugar made, and there is a large 
quantity of machinery which has never been put up, but lies neglected 
and rusting on the banks of the river. There is a system of railways for 
bringing the cane to the mills, and connected with the line of railway 
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from Cairo up the Nile. Tlie labor on tlie sugar estates is very poorly 
paid, aod more frequently is not paid at all, Tiie laborers are gathered 
from the villages along the river, and compelled to work three months 
on the sugar estates when they should be cultivating their own fields 
at home. 
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Frank and Fred could not understand this mode of conducting busi- 
ness till tlie Doctor explained it to them after their return to tlie steamer. 

"You observed," said the Doctor, "that the laborers included both 
sexes, and all ages from five years old to fifty or sixty." 

" Yes," answered one of the youths ; " and I saw that they did not 
take much interest in their work, and appeared to be half starved." 

" You will not be surprised at it," replied Doctor Bronson, " when I 
tell you they arc never paid in money, with the exception of the chiefs of 
gangs, and the men in charge of the machinery. 

" They receive a daily allowance of bread ; it is not such bread as we 
are accustomed to, but simply coarsely ground wheat flour, containing a 
liberal proportion of mud and chopped straw, and very carelessly baked. 
With so bad a quality you might suppose the quantity would be abun- 
dant, but it is not ; a laborer can devour his day's allowance at a single 
meal, and frequently it is not enough to satisfy his hunger." 

" But is that all they get?" one of the boys asked. 

" That is frequently all they get," was the reply. " True, they are 
promised something inore, but they do not often receive it. 

"According to an official report on the subject," the Doctor continued, 
"the wages of hands in the factories are fixed at fifteen cents a day for a 
man, and eight cents for a boy, while those of the field hands are eight 
cents for a man, and five for a boy. And when they are paid at all it is 
invariably in kind — that is, in grain, sugar, or molasses, at a high price — 
and not in money. It is difficult for them to sell these articles, and the 
best they can do is to eat them, or perhaps barter them off for something 
more desirable. Not one laborer in twenty has anything to show for his 
work on the sugar estates or in tlie factories except his thin cheeks, and 
the bones half protruding from his skin." 

" It is no wonder," said Fred, " that they begged so hard for back- 
sheesh, and that they seemed, unlike the Arabs of Cairo, to be very grate- 
ful when we gave them some small coins." 

Frank thought it very strange that the sugar culture in Egypt should 
be unprofitable when the labor cost next to nothing. The Doctor an- 
swered that it would undoubtedly pay handsomely whenever it was hon- 
estly and economically managed, but from present indications there was 
no prospect of a change for the better. 

After visiting the sugar-mill our frienfls went to the market-square of 
Minieh, where a juggler was amusing a crowd of natives with his tricks. 
His performances were not remarkable for any particular skill, but they 
served to entertain the people, though he did not succeed in drawing 
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A SNAKE-CHARMER. 159 

much money from them. After pretending to swallow knives, coins, and 
other ineonvenient and indigestible things, he drew some snakes from a 
basket and twined them aronnd his nect. 

Everybody was inclined to stand at a respectfal distance daring this 
part of the show. Whenever the jn^Ier wislied to enlarge the circle of 
spectatoFB, he pnt the snake on the ground, and the crowd immediately 
fell back without being invited to do so. The snake was a hage fellow, 
seven or eight feet long, 
aiid perfectly black. The 
Doctor said he was not 
dangerone, so far as his 
bite was concerned, as he 
belonged to the family 
of constrictors, and killed 
his prey by tightening his 
coils around it. 

Doctor Bronson far- 
ther explained to the 
Tonths that the snake- 
charmers of Egypt are a 
peculiar class. They give 
exhibitions in the sti-eets 
in front of bouses, and 
when they do so the fa- 
vorite place for seeing the 
show is an upper window 
or balcony, as in that c-nse 
the spectator is out of 
the reach of any possible 
harm. There are several 

snakes in Egypt, but only * accmtx podit op niw. 

two or three of them are 

poisonons. The ewftra di capella, the famous hooded snake of India, is 
often carried about by the performei-s; but he is imported from the land 
of his nativity, and does not belong to the Valley of the Nile. Before he 
is used for show purposes he is deprived of his fangs, and is therefore 
barmleas, but it is not s pleasing sight to see hirn strike as though he 
meant serious business. 

The Egyptian snake-charmers have a way of making a living by going 
to bonses, and pretending to discover that snakes are concealed about the 
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walls. They offer to remove them for a stipulated sum, and their prcK 
posal is generally accepted. Then they begin a sort of incantation, call- 
ing upon the snake to come forth, and threatening him with death if he 
does not. In a little while the snake falls from the ceiling or from a 
crack in the wall, and is picked up by the performer and exhibited to the 
family as proof of his skill, and that he has earned his money. 

"Of course it is strongly suspected," the Doctor continued, "that the 
charmer secretly liberates the snake, or hires a confederate to do so, in 
order that he may obtain pay for catching him. This is undoabtedly the 
case in many instances, as the performer generally operates in a room 
where there is little light, and nobody is inclined to come near him for 
fear of being bitten. But not infrequently he has to perform in an open 
court-yard where there are many spectators, and sometimes he is taken 
suddenly to a house, and carefully examined before he begins operations. 
His trick, if it be one, has never been discovered, and the Egyptian snake- 
charmer may be considered, on the whole, quite as skilful as his fellow- 
craftsman in India." 

One of the most deadly serpents of Egypt is the asp, which was made 
famous centuries ago by Cleopatra. There is another poisonous snake 
called the naya; it is of a greenish-brown color, and has a hood that 
expands like that of the Indian cobra when the snake is enraged. Some 
authorities suppose that the serpent with which Cleopatra killed herself, 
after the death of Marc Antony, is none other than the naya. This is the 
snake which appears so often among the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and it 
was worshipped as the representative of one of the divinities in the days 
of the Pharaohs. A person who is bitten by a naya generally dies in a 
few minutes, and thus far no antidote has been discovered for its poison. 

Sight-seeing among the temples and tombs of Upper Egypt began at 
Beni-Hassan, about fifteen miles above Minieh. The boat touched at the 
landing-place, and the natives came down in dozens, bringing their don- 
keys for the tourists to ride to the tombs, three miles away. The natives 
had a most villanous appearance, and the donkeys, while no doubt more 
honest than their owners, were, if possible, less respectable, so far as looks 
were concerned. The people at Beni-Hassan have long had a bad reputa- 
tion, and they were so notorious for their thievery during the reign of 
Ibrahim Pacha that he sent a military force to destroy their village and 
scatter its occupants. The village has been rebuilt, and the people have 
assembled again, but neither has improved by the severe lesson given by 
the son of Mohammed AH. 

Frank and Fred selected two of the donkeys, and their saddles were 
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brought oot and placed on the beastg. T)ie D<x!tor likewise obtained 
a donkey; hut he afterward said tliat the most agi-eeable waj of riding 
the auimal was to walk by his side. His donkey had a habit of sitting 
down suddenly, very much to the ineonfenience of the rider, and no 
donbt indnced by the weiglit of tlie latter. Frank liad not gone a dozen 
yards before he was pitclied over the head of his steed, to the great 
ainuseinent of Fred. While the latter was langliing over tlie discomfitnre 
of his consin, be found himself stretched on the sand, and speedily con- 
cluded that the similarity of position left no farther reason for being 
ainnsed. They remounted with greater cantion ; but it was observed 
that tliey had quite enoiigli of saddle exercise on their way to the tombs, 
and concluded to walk back to the boat. 

The rest of the party met with varied mishaps on their way to the 
torabe, but nobody was seriously hurt, and all were inclined to laagh 
over the incident* of the ride, particularly those that happened to others. 
It is a carious circumstance that it is much moi'e Indicrous to see some 



one else pitched over the head of a donkey, and left sprawling in the 
oaDcl, than to be pitched over and sprawled yonrself. Of course we refer 
only to Egypt in commenting on this mutter; but it has been said in 
America that the fun of a mishap or a practical joke is never as apparent 
to the victim of it as to his friends. 

But the troubles of the ride were forgotten when the part) reached 
the tomba which they went to see. 

11 
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T!ie toinbe of Beni-^IIasBan are licwii in tlie solid rock, some in a cliff 
overlooking tlie Nile, and otliere in a valley running back from the river. 
The rock ib a soft limestone, wliich is very easy to quarry, and aoine 
geologists think it was even softer five ttionsand years ago tbao at pres- 



ent. A great deal of labor was devoted to it, and the inscriptions on the 
walls are so numerous that very little space is left uncovered. Some of 
the tombs are entered through door-ways on a level with the floor, and 
others can only be reached by means of ladders. 

The tombs are cnt with pillars and vaulted roofs, in imitation of 
buildings; they belong to the eleventh and twelfth dynasties of ancient 
Egypt, arid are therefore older than the tombs and temples of Thebes, 
but more modern than the Pyramids of Sakkara and Gizeh. They 
were made for the resting-places of kings and priests, but were rifled 
of their contents centuries a^o; their chief valne at present is in the 
sculptures, which represent many of tlie trades and occupations of the 
ancient Egyptians, and thus tlirow a vivid light on their daily life. 

Frank wrote the following in liis note- book on his return to the 
steamer : 

"We have been able to see to-day how the ancient Egyptians lived, 
and what they did; and it seems as if I have only to close my eyes 
and imagine myself carried back five thousand years. There are barbers 
at work on tlieir customers, and closely reminding us of the barbers of to- 
day; there are shoemakers cutting the leatlier, and preparing the thread 
for stitching shoes and sandals together; and there are spinners and 
weavers at work, the former using the spindle just as it is now used in 
nearly all countries, and will probably be used as long as the world stands. 

"There are glass-blowers and jewellers employed at their trades, both 
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using the familiar blow-pipe, and evidently understanding it as perfectly 
as one could wish. Painters are busy with their -brashes, some tn^kiiig 
pictnres an panels or on sheets of papyrus, and others enga<i;ed in color- 
ing statues or decorating walls. There are tailors and carpentcre, boat- 
builders and stone-cnttcre, and there is a seriee of pictnres representing 
the whole process of preparing flax, arid making it into twine and cloth. 
One man brings water to fill a tank, in which other men are placing 
the Sax; beyond the tank two men are beating the flax after it has been 
properly soaked ; others are twisting the fibres into yarn ; others make 
the yarn into ropes or cloth; and, lastly, two men hold up a piece of 
cloth that has just been finished. No description in words could be 
more clear than is tiiis pictorial representation. 

"But industry is not the only thing seen on the walla of the tombs 
of Beni-Hassan. Musicians are playing on instruments of different 



kinds. Men and women are dancing or singing, others are seated at 
table or around fieh-ponds, and othere are playing ball, throwing heavy 
stones, or engaged at games similar 10 onr chess or backgammon. They 
knew how to enjoy themselves tifty centuries ago no less than now. 
There are unpleasaut things, too, depicted on the walls of the tombs: 
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Boiiie of the tortures of prisoners are shown, and in one of tlie paintings 
several peasants are being held on the ground while a man strikes them 
across the shoulders with a heavy whip. 

"In one of the tombs there is a picture representing the arrival of 
some strangers, and their presentation to the King. This was long thought 
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to be the arrival of Joseph and his brethren ; but as the tombs are known 
to have been made several hundred years before Joseph was born, the 
pictures must refer to somebody else. There are thirty- seven figures 
in all in this group, and their faces and style of dress show that they 
came fmm some other country than Egypt. 

*' We found a picture of a donkey witli a saddle on his back exactly 
like the one he wears to-day for carrying burdens. There are several 
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representations of this patient little beast, not only at Beni-IIassan, out 
in the tomb of Tih, at Sakkara; in tlie latter whole droves are shown, 
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BO tbat the donkey must have been a cumiuon beast of biirdeti in ancient, 
as he bi8 in modern, Egypt. If there were any donbt on the subject it 
could be settled by reference to the 
Old Teetainerit, where the donkey, or 
aes, is frequently mentioned. 

"Tlie conductor interrupted lis in 
the middle of our studios of the sculpt- 
nres, and said it was time to move 
on. We went to several tombs and 
found something interesting in all of 
them; we hare not time to describe 
a tenth of what we saw, and, if you 
want to learn more abont the place, 

we must refer you to the descriptions by Wilkinson and others. These 
gentlemen spent a long time here making sketches, and taking impres- 
sions by means of wet paper; as far as we know, their descriptions are 
accurate, though tliey do not always a^rec as to the exact meaning of the 
hieroglyphics which are above some of the pictures. 

"When we t-ame back to the 
boat we were annoyed by the 
natives begging for backsheesh ; 
they were nearly as persistent as 
the Arabs at the pyramids, and if 
we had been a small party they 
might have been insolent. As 
soon as we were on board the 
steamer they gathered on the 
bank close to it, and kept up 
such a howl that one of the pas- 
sengers threw a few copper coins 
for them to scramble after. 

" How they rolled over each 

other, and tossed the dust in the 

air! Every time a coin was 

thrown thei-e was a rush for it, 

^_^ and the rule seemed to be that 

■= ^S might made right. The small 

~^ children were pushed aside by 

— tJie larger boys, and several times 

isn. they would tight for tlie [ 
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BJOD of a penny till both the combatantB were exhausted, and had to etop 
to take breath. 

"Some coins were thrown into the shallow water at the stern of the 
boat, and instantly the boys flung off tlieir scanty clothing and plunged 
in. They would not go far out from the bank, or, rather, they would not 
try to find coins in any depth where they conld not wade; the water of 
the N'ile is not at all ti-ansparent, and it was probably because they could 
not see to any depth that they refused to dive. We fastened a coin in a 
piece of wood and threw it far out into the river; half a dozen of the 
boys swnni for it, and there was a very pretty race between them to get 
the prize. It was far better than the rough scramble on the bank, and 
we repeated the performance several times till the boat was ready to 
start from the landing-place. 

"TJiese boys are excellent swimmers, and now that the crocodiles 
have pretty well disappeared from the Nile below the first cataract, they 
do not run much risk in exercising in the water. Doctor Bronson says 
there were many crocodiles in the river thirty years ago, but they have 
been hunted so much by tourists that very few of them are left." 
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Chapter XIII. 

SIOOT, THE ANCIENT LYCOPO LIS. -SCENES OS THE RITEB. 

FROM Beni-sooef the Bteamcr proceeded to Sioot, or Asyoot, a city 
of twenty-five tlioiisand inliabitaiits, and one of the most important 
places of Upper Egypt. It is about two miles back from the river, 
froiD which water is brought by a caua!, and the roadway paaees along a 
high embankment lined with shade -treus. Just at the entrance of the 
city there is a picturesque gate-way, which reminded our friends of some 
of the gates of Cairo. The city is on the site of the ancient Lycopolis, 



and has borne its present name for more than two thousand years. Nev- 
ertheless it is called a modern town by most of the writers on Egyptian 
history, and is not allowed any claim to antiquity. 

"At the landing-place of Sioot," said tlie boys in their jonrnal, "we 
found better donkeys than at Beni-sooef, and wei'e able to I'ide with some 
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degree of comfort. We went first to some tombs wliich are cut in the 
BJde of tlie mountain overlooking the valley, and were the burial-places of 
the ancient Lycopolis. There are a good many of them, and they were 
formerly well filled with mummies, but at present the mummies are 



gone, and the tombs contain nothing worth carrying away. According 
to the historical accounts tlic inhabitants of Lycopolis worsliipped the 
wolf as a divinity, and when the ton>bs were plundered a good many 
mummies of woUes were found in thejii. 

"The view from the mountain where these tombs were excavated 
is very pretty, as it embraces a considerable extent of the Nile Valley; 
some writers have called it the finest in all E^ypt, as there is an nn- 
broken view for several miles of bojiuliful green such as you find 
nowhere else in the woild. Dean Starjley was charmed with the spot, 
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and compared the nuid villages that are scattered among the Inxuriaut 
fields to the marks of a soiled foot on a rich carpet. The mountain has 
an additional interest to many people, as the caves in its sides were the 
homes of the early Christians daring the periods of persecution. 

"We had been told that the bazaars of Sioot were almost as fine 
as those of Cairo, though naturally less extensive, and so we hurried 
down from the mountain in order to see as much as possible of the place. 
"It happened to be market- day when we were there, much to our 
delight, as it enabled us to see what the country -people had brought 
in for sale. The market square was crowded with people, and also with 
donkeys and camels, and we had to keep both eyes wide open to escape 
being run over or knocked down. The camels were specially dangerous, 
as they seemed to have adopted the motto of the donkey dancing among 
the chickens — 'Let everybody look out for his own feet!' They had 
great loads of sugar-canes or fresh cut grass, and as these loads stuck 
out on each side they needed a wide path, and took it too. It was a 
wonder that they didn't kill somebody, or, at any rate, do a good deal 
of damage, but somehow they didn't. 

" All over the square were groups of men and women with heaps of 
sngar-cane, palm -stalks, beans, pease, wheat, and other products of the 
soil for sale. Nobody seemed to be in a hurry, and every transaction 
required a great deal of bargaining before it was concluded. All around 
tiie edge of the square was a fringe of solemn old Arabs, whose entire 
occupation appeared to be to sit on the ground and smoke their pipes. 
The stem of each pipe was about four feet long and made of a hollow 
reed, and when a man is engaged in smoking one of these pipes he 
can do very little else. In this part of the world the pipe is a very 
cnmbersome thing, and occupies the entire attention of the smoker. 

" One of the most interesting parts of the market at Sioot was the 
place where donkeys were sold. We went to see them, and asked the 
prices; but as the natives knew we did not want to buy any, they put the 
figures absurdly high. We found out that good ones could he bought for 
thirty or forty dollars — ^jnst good common donkeys for every-day wear; 
but if you wanted a fancy animal, you must go much higher. A hun- 
dred dollars would buy a handsome one, with a great deal of * style' and 
corresponding strength, and there were some for which two hundred dol- 
lars had been refused. A two hundred dollar donkey is something that 
only the wealthy can afford. 

"We had a chance to go into a fine house, and of course we embraced 
it at once. We passed through a gate-wav with a lofty arch, and entered 
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a narrow paBsnge that led to the principal room of the building. They 
tell ns that this passage-waj iB generally made crooked, in order that 
people on the street cannot look inside when the doors are open hy 



any chance; this is especially the case with the women's apartments, 
into which no man except the master is allowed to look under any pre- 
tence, and great care ib taken that 
he shall not do bo. We were shown 
into the reception -room, which had 
low windows that only let in a dim 
light: we wondered at this, nntil onr 
guide explained that it was desira- 
ble to exclude the heat as much as 
possible, and tliurcfore the windows 
were made low and the walls very 
thick. At one end of the room 
there was a platform six inches 
iiigber than the floor; there was an 
idcove in the middle of this plat- 
form, which was supposed to face 
toward Mecca, and, conseqnently, it 
was the place of worship at the 
hours when prayers were said. 
" There were no chairs in the 
room, and no tables whatever; the only furniture we saw were some 
divans like wide sofas, and on these we were invited to sit while the ser- 
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vantfi brought coffee for ub to drink. There were licavy ciiBhioDs at the 
back of t)ie divans, and these are arranged so that they can be moved 
aronnd just as one may desire in order to make himself comfortable. 
The Orientals sit cross-legged on these divans, and nut after onr stjle; 
and if you invite them to occupy an arm -chair they will quite likely 
double lip into it, and pnt their feet beneath them. It is torture for 
them to sit as we do, just as it is torture for us to sit in the Oriental way. 

"The ordinary mode of sitting on one of these divans is to get into 
a corner, or rather to make one by piling two of the cushions together 
across the divan. If an Oriental gentleman receives yon, it is quite likely 
you will find him sitting as we have described, with his feet gathered 
under him, and bis shoes lying where he can easily step into them in case 
be wishes to rise. In this position he will sit for hours perfectly con- 
tented, or, what is quite as 
likely, he will fall back on 
the divan and go to steep. 
The divans are occupied 
pretty much all the time, as 
they are used to sit upon 
during the day, and form 
sleeping - couches by night. 
As tbey are rarely less than 
three feet wide, are well 
stuffed, and covered with 
cloth resembling chintz, they 
are not to be despised, and 
form excellent substitutes for 
beds. 

" There was a handsome 
lamp in the hall-way of the 
boQse, and the Doctor tuld 
us it was much like tiie tamps 
that are used for decorating 
the mosques. It hung under 
a wooden frame in the shape 

of a six -pointed star. Ttie ... ^. 

ornamentation upon the out- an egvptun lamp. 

side of the body of the lamp 

was in curious patterns of arabesque design; tlie light was given by a 
series of little cups hanging on the outside, am] not by the tamp itself. 
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Each Clip was partly filled with oil, and a tiny wick floated on its surface, 
and gave out a small blaze of light. It reminded us of the floating wicks 
for burning in a sick-room at home, and we readily understood why there 
were so many of them. A single flame would not have been enough to 
light the hall-w^ay, and it was only by employing a great many that the 
proper illumination could be secured. 

" On leaving the house we went to the bazaars, which were crowded 
with people, partly because it was market-day, when so many country peo- 
ple, men and women, came to town, and partly because of the large party 
of strangers that had landed from the steamboat, and were sure to be in 
the bazaars before continuing their journey. 

" We bought some fans of ostrich feathers, which were offered for 
about half of what they would cost in Cairo. Sioot is one of the starting- 
points of the caravan routes to the regions where ostriches abound, and it 
is only natural that these things should be cheaper here than farther down 
the river. We also bought some cups and saucers, and a few pipe-bowls, 
made of a fine clay peculiar to the neighborhood of Sioot, and highly 
prized throughout Egypt. Of course we were obliged to bargain a long 
time to save ourselves from being cheated. It is of no use to tell these 
people you are in a hurry, and must have the lowest price at once ; they 
cannot understand you, and will lose the chance of selling their goods 
rather than change their mode of dealing. 

"Leaving Sioot we found ourselves in a region where the river winds 
considerably. The wind blowing from the north does not choose "to fol- 
low all the bends of the Nile. A boat sailing up the stream will have a 
fair wind one hour and an adverse one the next, and when she finds both 
wind and current against her she must wait for a change in the breeze, or 
send the crew out with the tow-line. Towing up stream is slow work, but 
it is better than no progress at all. Ten or fifteen miles a day may be 
made by it, and sometimes as many as twenty miles, and if the passengers 
have a fondness for hunting they can indulge it very easily. Sometimes 
a walk of a few miles will cover a whole day's journey of the dahabeah 
while she is working around a bend, and even the steamer is not averse 
to gaining distance while her passengers are on shore. 

"Towing is the hardest part of the occupation of the crew of a Nile 
boat. They are harnessed like horses, and attached to a rope which is 
taken to the bank. The captain remains on board to steer the craft, and 
if the sailors are remiss in their work he shouts to them in a voice the 
reverse of pleasing; and while it is a laborious task for the men it is a 
severe trial to the passengers, this dragging along at a snail's pace, and 
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listening to the imprecations of tliu captain, wliicli grate liarBlily on the 
ear, even though they are uttered in an nnknowii tongue. 

"We wound along the river, Boinetiines close to the cliffs that form 
the eastern bank, and sometimes 
in the midst of a fertile plain, 
with the desert at a distance. We 
passed several villages, and the 
conductor told us tiieir names; 
hut as tliey were all pretty much 
alike, we did not think it worth 
while to write them down. An 
interesting feature of the villages 
was the great number of pigeoTi- 
lionses, some of tlicm standing by 
themselves, and others built on 
the tops of dwellings. The pig- 
eons are kept in great flocks. Sometimes they arc owned in connnon 
by a whole village, while at others they are the private property of indi- 
viduals. The gnano from the pigeon-houses is carefully saved for enrich- 
ing the melon patches; and, where the house is the t-ommon property of 
the village, the key is kept by the sheik or chief. Some of the houses 
are like square towers, with a great many holes where the birds enter, and 
tlie inside of the walls is full of niches, where the pigeons make their 
tiesta. Others are of a circular shape, and have protuberances on the top 
like chimneys, which are tilled with lioles for admitting tlie pigeons, but 
too small for the hawks and other birds of prey that pnraue them. 

"The pigeons get their living in the fields around the village, and 
sometimes they do a great deal of dam- 
age. When tiie grain begins to ripen 
tlie people erect booths in the midst 
of the fields, where men are stationed 
to frighten away the birds. They arc 
armed with slings, with which tiieycan 
throw stones to a considerable distance, 
iuid they keep up the alarm by blowing 
liorns and making other noises. That 
' - tlie ancient Egyptians had the same 

practices we learn from the paintings 
in the tombs, where men are represented standing on platforms and using 
the sling to frighten away the thieving birds. 
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"The abundnnee of pigeons in tliis part of E^ypt is shown by the 
frequency with which the bird appears on our table. We iiavc broiled 
pigeon for breakfast, cold pigeon for lunch, and roast pigeon for din- 
ner. We do not have aAA pigeon for supper, and probably this can be 
accounted for by tbu faet that we do not have any suppur at all. They 
give us a cup of tea and a piece of dry cake in the evening, and it is 
qnite possible that if anybody asked for pigeon he would be accommo- 
dated ; but nobody seems to want it. 

"We met some funny- looking rafts a few miles above Sioot, and 
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wondered what tliey could be. They did not appear to he made of logs, 
or barrels, or anything of the sort, and yet they were floating along, and 
each carried two or throe men. Wliat do you suppose they were? 

"Doctor Broneon said they were made up of large jars for holding 
water, and were principally from a town called Ballas. The jars are 
arranged in rows, with the inoutli uppermost, and when enough of them 
ha^e been put together to form a raft, they are enclosed in a frame of 
poles and reeds; then they are ready to float down the river to Cairo, 
where they are sold. The jar is made of a porone clay that lets tbe water 
filter slowly tbrongh it. Every few honrs the men in charge of the raft 
must bail out their conveyance, which they do by means of a sponge or 
biincli of reeds towered into each jar. Unless they do this the raft would 
GOon take in water enough to sink it, and not only would the jars be 
lost, but the men would run the risk of being drowned into the bargain. 

"It seemed so funny to make up a i-aft in this way, but the Doctor 

informed us that the idea was a very ' _ .. ,.. 

old one. He said it was in practice 
among the ancient Assyrians, as there 
were pictures on the walls of their ^ 
temples of men rowing rafts made 
of inflated skins, which were prefer- 
red to jara on account of their obvi- — 
ating the necessity of frequent bail- -t 
ing- ■ 

"We thought of the scriptural 
pitraee, and asked, ' Is there anything 
new under the sun V 

"'There are fewer new things than yon might suppose,' was the Doc- 
tor's reply. 'Perhaps you think the inflated life-preserver is a modern 
iuv^tion, but it isn't. The Assyrians had it centuries ago; and we learn 
from their sciilptnres that their warriors used to swim across rivers on the 
skins of goats that were filled with air, just as we fill the life-preservers 
tliat we buy in New York or Loudon. I believe that a patent was granted 
to the modern inventor, but the Assyrian was thousands of years ahead 
of him.' 

"One of lis suggested that perhaps the modern inventor was honest, 
and thought be ii^lly had made an entirely new thing. 

"'That is quite likely,' the Doctor answered. 'Many a man has 
applied for a patent on something that- he had honestly invented; he 
tlioQght it out himself, and kept it from tbe knowledge of everybody 
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else till lie sent his model to the Pateiit-oflic-e. Tlien he learned to his 
Biirpriee that his invention was an old oiig, and either secured already, or 
had been so lotig in use that no one could get a patent for it. The 
experts in the Pitent-offlce at Washington could tell you of hundteds 
of instances of this kind, and they could also tell you that it not nnfre- 
quently happens that two or three persmis in different parts of the coun- 
try, and wholly unknown to each other, have hit upon the satne thing »C 
almost the same rnotnent, without the least suspicion that eitiier of them 
knew what the other was doing. 

" ' One instance that occurs to me is of the use of chloroform and sim- 
ilar substances for preventing pain during surgical opei-atione. There 
were no less than four claimants to the honor of the discovery of anais- 
thetics, and monuments have been erected to the memory of two of these 
gentlemen. There is no ground for believing that eitlier of them en- 
croached on the other, for their experiments were quite independent, 
and in different parts of the country, and each believed he was the first 
in the field. The invention of printing by means of movable types is 
claimed for two men; the steam-engine had two or three inventors, and 
so had the system of electric telegraphy. A curious circumstance is that 
many things which have been considered new in our times were known 
to the ancients. Samuel Colt received a patent for tiie revolving pistol, 
when the same weapon had been made in Europe two or three ec»turic» 
ago; and patents have been taken out for the invention of things that 
were afterward found in the ruins of Pompeii, where they had been 
buried for 1800 years. Of course there are many new things under 
the sun, but not everything is new that appeai-s so when we first see it.' ^' 



ARRIVAL AT (illCCiUU. 



Chapter XIV. 



T^HE tii'Bt lialting-placo above Sioot was Girgeh, wliicli may be coneid- 
■^ ei-ed the Arabic for George, as tbe place was named in honor of the 
aiiit whose Iiistory ia intimately connected with the dragon. St. George 



is the patron saint of the Christians of Ej;ypt, and there was a Coptic con- 
vent at Girgeh, four or five centuries ago, tiiat was named after liim. It 
BDpported two hundred monks and had a large revenue; but its inhabi- 
tants died'during a visitation of the plague, and for some time the build- 
ings were without tenants. At present there is a small convent or mon 
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astery at Girgeli, and it is said tu be the oldest estabiisliment of tlie kind 
ill Egypt, Tlie superior is a European, but the rest of the nieuibertj are 
native Egyptians. Formerly the town was some distance back from the 
river, but the Nile has so changed its eouree that Girgeh is now on the 
very brink of the Btreain, and some of its houses have beeu washed away. 

It was announced that the party would land at Girgeh to visit tlie 
niina of the ancient Abydus, or Thinis, twelve miles away ; during their 
absence the boat would proceed to Bellianeh, where they would find it at 
the end of their excnrsion. The siart was made immediately after bi-eak- 
fast, not without conttiderable opposition on the part of the donkeys, and 
a wrangle with the natives over the question of backsheesh. 

Tlie road lay through fields of sugar-cane, pease, beans, and other prod- 
ucts of the Egyptian soil; many of them were in blossom, and the boys 
thought the scene was the richest they had yet encountered during their 
visit to the country. Frank remarked the great contrast between the 
hixuriant tields and the miserable villages of the natives. The villages 



here, as elsewhere in the valley, are generally built on mounds, so as to 
keep them out of the reach of the water when the river overflows its 
banks. During the season of the inunchition the whole country is over- 
flowed, and the natives cannot go from their villages except in boats, or 
unless they choose to swim. Cattle r^eek the mounds for safety; and 
sometimes, when the hanks give way, and the river rises suddenly, many 
of them are drowned. The people go out with boats to seiine their 
goats, cows, and oxen, and the scene is a very active one. U^iitil the 
water subsides the villages are tndiscrin:'nately lilled with live stock and 
their ownei-s. and sonietimts tliere is an animated contest between tliem 
for the right of occupation. 

At every village the children came ont and begged for backsheesh, 
and their appciiranci' was quite in keeping with the squalid aspect of the 
mud huts where they lived. Frank wondered that they uiauaged to 
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reiich tlie age of ten years in euch babitationB, and the Doctor replied 
tliat it was a proof that the human race is capable of living anywhere, if 
it will only try. 

There was the usual excitement among the cows and chickens at the 
presence of the strangers; in two or three cases tlie eowa broke the ropes 
by whicii tbey were tethered, and scampered into tlm villages as though 
they feared immediate conversion into beef. The boys observed that 
tlie cowa were required to cut their own fodder; they were tethered in 
tlie rich grass, and required to eat the spot entirely clean before their 
locations were changed. Evidently it was not the custom to allow them 
to run loose and help themselves. Now and then the tall form of a camel 
was visible, either carrying a burden of some sort or tethered out, like the 
cuws and oxen. 

A ride of three hours brought the party to the object of their excur- 
sion, the Temple of Abydus. Frank and Fred will tell us about it. 

"The Temple of Abydus is one of the most interesting in Egypt, as 
it is quite extensive, and its architectural cliaracter is excellent. We 



admired its vast proportions, the massive piilara covered with sculptures, 
and the walls that were everywhere blazing with hieroglyphics represent- 
ing scenes of the country's glory. And while we were studying all these 
tiiinjiis we looked around for tlie Doctor, and could not find him. 

"Pretty soon he re-appeared, and said the historical interest of the 
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place wae in a narrow paBSftge-way Itsading from the second hall to a 
email inner chamber. 

" We went there with him, and he pointed to the eastern wall of the 
passage. There were some hieroglyphics we could not understand, and 
we aeked what they were. 

'"They are the names of seventy-six kings,' said the Doctor, 'to 
whom Sethi I., the founder and builder of the temple, and father of 



Ilamescs II., is offering homage. The list begins with Menes, the 
founder of the first dynasty, and ends with the name of Suthi. Rauie- 
ses II. is offering liomage with his father, and for this reason it has been 
supposed that the list was made by Ramcses after Sethi's death. The 
list is called " The Tablet of Abydiis," and is of great value to the writers 
on Egyptian history; a similar list, but badly mutilated, was found in a 
temple near here, and carried to the British Museum. There is some 
dispute as to whether it is a full or only paitial list of the kings of Egypt, 
but in either case it is of great historical interest,' 

"Abydus was second only to Thebes in importance, and was for a 
long time the capital of Egypt. Several temples, or rather their ruins. 
iiKve been discovered here, and it is thought that others are still buried 
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iu the sand. A great many tombs have been opened, and where their 
contents were of any conseqnenee they were carried to the museum at 
Cairo, or sent to the large collections in Europe. 

"One of the temples that we visited was in a very ruined state; it 
must have been a magnificent structure in the days of its perfection, as 
the walls were lined with alabaster and covered with beautiful sculptures, 
all painted in colors that still remain. Some of the smaller rooms iu the 
great temple were roofed with large stones placed on their edges, an arch 
was made in the stones, and then the whole of the cut surface was covered 
with hieroglyphics, which are as perfect as the day they were made. The 
sand that buried these temples for so many centuries was in one way 
their preserver. 

" We took our lunch in the great hall of the temple, and it was an 
odd sight to see a group of Americans, English, and other modern peo- 
ple seated among the columns of this ancient edifice, engaged in picking 
the flesh from the bones of chickens, or devouring sandwiches, or slices 
of cold beef. Doctor Bronson leaned against one of the columns, and 
bis hunger made him quite forget that his shoulders pressed upon the 
feet of a sculptured king, who had been patient and chickenless for many 
hundred years, and was totally unmoved by the incidents of modern days. 





A LUNCH-PARTY OF OTHER DAYS. 



Wonder if they had sandwiches and kindred things in the time of Sethi 
L, and is it possible that they used silver-plated knives and forks, or 
drank cold tea from glass tumblers ? 

" Of the great city that once stood here nothing remains but heaps 
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of rubbish, ruined temples and totnbs, and a miserable village with a 
few dozen inliabitants, who live by what they can extort from visitora. 

"We returned to the steamer at Bellianeh by a road only half as 
long as that from Girgeh. The route was pretty much the same, as it 
lay through richly -tilled fields, and passed near several small villages of 
mud huts and muddy inhabitants. At Bellianeh there was the usual 
crowd of beggars, and we varied the monotony by throwing copper coins 
into heaps of dust, where the children scrambled for them. 

"Just by the stern of the boat there w-as a dust -heap about forty 
feet high, and very steep on the sides ; one of the passengers threw a 
coin so that it struck about midway from top to bottom of the heap, 
and what a scramble there was for it! Those at the top rolled down, 
and those below climbed up. During the struggle they raised a perfect 
cloud, and several of them tumbled into the river. 

" Somebody got the money, and then they made signs for trying it 
again. Another copper was thrown, and then another, and the children 
evidently enjoyed the fun, and wanted it kept up as long as the boat 
remained. 

"While they were in the midst of the sport two or three men, who 
appeared to be elders of the village, came with whips and ordered the 
boys away. The passengers sent the conductor to argue with them to 
let the sport go on ; his argument was very short, and consisted in giv- 
ing each man a franc to go away. They accepted the money and walked 
oflE. The instant they were out of sight the performance was renewed, 
and it continued till the boat swung out and moved up the river. We 
had several swimming matches, like those we had farther down the Nile. 
Some of the boys w-ere very expert swimmers, and seemed as much 
adapted for the water as for the land." 

From Bellianeh the steamer proceeded to Keneh, an important town 
on the east bank of the Nile, and the terminus of a caravan road from 
Kosseir, on the Red Sea. Formerly it had a considerable trade with the 
Red Sea, but since the opening of the Suez Canal, and the facilities it 
affords for steam communication with Alexandria, the business has de- 
clined very greatly. At one time it supplied a large part of the Arabian 
coast with corn, which was carried on camels to Kosseir, and then shipped 
to the points where it was wanted. 

The town stands a couple of miles back from the river, and is on the 
site of an ancient city, though it contains no ruins of any consequence. 
At the landing-place Frank saw a large pile of jars or water-bottles made 
of porous clay, and, on asking about them, he learned that a considerable 
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trade in these articles was carried on from Keneli, which had the reputa- 
tion of making them better than any other place on the Nile. 

Of course this assertion excited his curiosity, and led him to wonder 
why the potters of Eeneh should be more expert than other men in the 
same occupation. 

" It is not the potters, but the material they work with," replied the 
Doctor, " that makes the superiority of the water-bottles of Keneh." 

" How is that ?" 

" Close to the town there is a bed of clay," was the response, " which 
is said to be peculiarly' adapted to the manufacture of these bottles. It 
is mixed with the ashes of halfa grass in certain proportions, and must 
be well mixed while both substances are in a dry state. Then the mixt- 
ure is moistened, and is ready for the potter. We will see one of the 
establishments where the work is performed." 

On their way to the town our friends visited a shed where several 
potters were engaged at their trade. The soft clay was placed on a 
horizontal wheel, which was turned rapidly either by the hand or the 
foot of the workn)an ; while it revolved with its plastic bm'den the fingers 
of the potter gave the bottle its shape, and the whole operation was very 
quickly accomplished. Then the bottle was carefully removed, and placed 
where it could dry in the open air, and the wheel was ready for fashion- 
ing another. 

The Doctor explained that the modes of making tliese bottles had 
changed very little in five thousand years, as they could see by the 
pictures on the walls of the tombs. The ancient Egyptians were familiar 
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with the wheel and its uses ; the potter of the time of Rameses II. manip- 
ulated the clay in the same manner as his descendant of to-day, and he 
doubtless knew the necessary proportions of clay and sifted ashes for 
making his composition. 

The boys had already observed the porous character of the Egyptian 
water-bottle. It allows the water to pass through so freely that the out- 
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side 18 constantly wet; in the dry air of Egypt this outside water evapo- 
rates rapidly, and every student of natural philosophy knows that evapo- 
ration produces coolness. Especially is this the case if the bottle is placed 
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where there is a current of air, as the evaporation is greatly increased 
by the action of the wind. One day the boys made an experiment with 
one of these bottles with the following result : 

The temperature of the air was 81° Fahrenheit, and so was that of the 
water with which the bottle was filled. It was hung in a shady place, 
where there was a good draught, and in half an hour a thermometer low- 
ered into the bottle showed that the water had fallen to 63°, or eighteen 
less than the surrounding temperature. 

This process, or a similar one, is in use in all hot countries. Doctor 
Bronson told the youths that he had seen bottles very like the Eg3'ptian 
ones in Mexico and South America. In some cases, where the material 
was not porous, the coolness was produced by wrapping a piece of cloth 
around a bottle, and keeping it constantly wet while hanging in a current 
of air. 

Another feature of Keneh that attracted attention was the remarkably 
fine dates that were oilered for sale. The dates of Keneh have an excel- 
lent reputation in the markets of Cairo and Alexandria, and generally 
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bring a high price. Tliey urc not pressed into a solid mass, like most 
of the dates sold in America, but each one is separate from the others, 
and only the best are selected for packing. Our friends bought several 
boxen of these dates, and kept them in their rooms on the steamboat with 
the intention of taking them to Cairo; but, like many other good inten- 
tions, their scheme fell throngb, as the sweetness aod delicate flavor of the 
contents of the boxes were temptations that conld not be resisted. Cou- 
tinnal dropping is said to wear away stone, and Fred remarked that eon- 
tinnal nibbling would wear away the best box of dates ever known. 

The boat was to remain at the landing during the night and until the 
greater part of the following day, and so onr friends had the evening for 
seeing Keneh. An invitation came for some of the passengers to visit 
the German Consulate, and witness a characteristic dance of the country. 
The invitation included Doctor Bronson, and Frank, and Fred, and at the 
appointed hour the party set out. On reaching the Consulate, they were 



ushered into a large hall_that seemed to have been fitted up for the spe- 
cial entertainment of Europeans, as it was furnished with chairs instead 
of divans, and the consul, though a native, was in European dress. 

After a little delay the dance was aniionnced, and the dancers made 
their appearance. There were four of tliem, and they were accotnpanied 
by two musicians, one playing the nay, and the other the darabookah, both 
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of which have been already described. The innsicians settled on the floor 
ill on« corner of the apartment, and the dancers stepped to tlie middle of 
the room. At a signal from the master of the house the dance began. 



The dancers were yomifi women, who were rather fantastically dressed. 
They wore "rings on their fingers and bells on their toes," as the old 
nnrsery rhyme has it, and their heads and neeke were covered with a pro- 
fusion of jewellery, consisting principally of gold and silver coins striiiig 
closely together, and so arranged that tliey jingled every time the wear- 
ers moved. A richly embroidered jacket, and a long skirt which nearly 
tonched the floor, were the outer garments worn by the dancers. The 



dresses of the four were precisely alike, and tiie Doctor said the cos- 
tume was pretty innch the same all througli Egypt, where fashions rarely 
change from one year to another. 

The boys had read of the wonderful beauty of the Egyptian dancers, 
and the great novelty of the scene they were about to witness. The Doe- 
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tor said notliing, but tliere was a smile on liis features when the dance 
began. He knew that the youths were doomed to be disappointed, and 
in tlie firet pause of the dance he asked them what they thought of it. 

"If that is what they call dancing," said Frank, " I'm glad to know it. 
It seems more like the efforts of people learning to skate." 

"About as lively as the performance of the figjires on a hand-organ," 
Fred remarked. " I wonder 
why travellers have written so 
miich nonsense about it." 

" Some travellers have de- 
scribed the Egyptian dance 
in the most enthusiastic lan- 
guage," answered the Doctor, 
'*and others thought they must 
do the same. It requires con- 
siderable courage to fly in the 
face of opinions that have been 
given over and over again by 
others, and consequently the 
fashion that was set long and 
long ago has been kept up. 

" I have seen a good many 
dances in Egypt," he contin- 
ued, " and never yet knew one 
that approached the most of 
the descriptions I have read. 
Sometimes the girls are fairly 
pretty, but the great majority 
are of an ordinary type, and 
tlie dancing consists of that gliding and sliding from side to side which 
you have just witnessed. It is more suggestive of skating than of what 
is called dancing in Western countries." 

The dance was resumed after a brief rest, and it continued with sev- 
eral intermissions for something over an hour. CoflEee was served two or 
three times in the course of the evening, and when the entertainment was 
ended our friends returned to the steamer. Before they retired the con- 
ductor collected five francs from each passenger who had attended the 
dance, in order to remunerate the consul for his outlay. He said the 
consul went through the form of inviting strangers to an entertainment, 
but expected them to pay for it in a roundabout way. 
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"Not fit hII iiriiieiial in ttie East," tlio Doctor remarked, "and cer- 
tainly no one could expect a consul to spend liis money in the entertain- 
ment of every party of strangers that comes along. We can imagine we 
were bis guests, and forget that we have paid for what we saw. The illu- 
sion is very thin, but it does no harm to any one." 

The next day was devoted to an excursion to tiie Temple of Denderah, 
which is on the opposite side of tiie Nile from Keneh, and a ride of about 
an h»)nr from the landing. The party was ferried over in the ordinary 
boats of the natives, and found donkeys waiting on the bank with the 
usual crowd of inipurtnnate natives. 

The Temple of Denderah is the most modern in atl Egypt, as it was 
built less than two thonaand years ago. After one is accustomed to the 
pyramids, and similar structures of forty or fifty centuries, and comes to 
the Temple of Denderah, he hesitates to rub against it for fear the paint 
is not Bufiiciently dried. 

But however niucii he may dislike the newness of the building, he can 
hardly fail to admire its solidity, and the magni^conee of its halls and por- 
ticos. It is the best preserved of all the temples, as its walls and columns 
are practically uninjured, and the roof is almost entire. A mouDd of rub- 
bish extends quite around it, and from a little distance the entrance of 
the temple is quite invisible. 

The entrance is through a fine portico of twenty-four columns. On 
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the ceiling of this portico is a zodiac, which has been the subject of a 
great deal of discussion, as it was supposed to show that the signs of the 
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zodiac were nsed by the «iicient Egyptians. Recent diecoveries show titat 
it is of ItoDinn origin, and leee ancient than was at firet believed. Every 
student of Egyptology has had something to any about it, and we may 
safely rutnark that there are more opinions on the subject than there are 
signs in the zodiac itself. 

Considerable time was spent in tlic inspection of the temple, and in 
admiring the sculptures on the walls. Among them is a portrait of Cleo- 
patra, which is supposed to have been made in the lifetime of that his- 
toric lady, and may therefore be regarded ae a fair likeness of her. It 
does not represent her as a pretty woman, and therefore wo may doubt 
whether she was ae handsome as the artiste of modern times have tried to 
make her. Some of those who wish to believe she was very pretty say 
the portrait at Denderah was made by an artist who never saw her, and 
did his work from an inaccurate likeness. 
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Chapter XV. 

ARRIVAL AT LUXOR.— THE GREAT TEMPLE OF KARNAK. 

FRANK and Fred were impatient to get away from Keneh, as their 
next halt was to be at Luxor, the ancient Thebes, where the steamer 
would remain three davs, to enable them to see the monuments of ancient 

ml ' 

Egypt in that vicinity. 

As the boat wound along the river in the direction of Thebes, tlie 
youths were watching from the deck for tlie iirst indications of tlieir 
proximity to that wonderful city. Suddenly tlie sharp ej^es of Fred 
caught sight of a sort of tower in the distance, and he at once called his 
cousin's attention to his discovery. 

"Yes, and there's another, and another!" shouted Frank; "and the 
walls of a great building, too." 

"That must be Karnak," said Fred. "You know they told us Kar- 
nak was a mile or more below Thebes, and its ruins were the tirst we 
would see." 

" You are quite right," said the Doctor, who just then came up. 
"That is Karnak, or rather it is what remains of the great temple which, 
even in its ruin, is one of the wonders of the world." 

" What a pity it is in ruins," one of the youths remarked. " Wouldirt 
it be nice if some rich man would amuse himself and spend his money by 
building a temple like what this once was? It would be so interesting 
and instructive." 

"I'm afraid you are not likely to find the rich man who will do it," 
said the Doctor, with a smile. "It would take a vast amount of money, 
and he would be open to the charge of trying to revive the heathenism 
of the ancient Egyptians, and iitstructing the people of our time in idola- 
trous practices." 

" I never thought of that," was the reply; " but any way I would like 
to see an Egyptian temple just as it was finished, and before it began to 



go to rum. 
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"If a picture will satisfy you," the Doctor answered, "you have only 
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to refer to Sir Gardner Wilkinson. lie Iub made h drawing of an ancient 
temple, and reproduced it as exactly as lie could froiu the materials in Ills 
posseseion, and from a perBunat visit to the best preserved temples to be 
found in the country." 

Frank ran below for a copy of the book, and soon returned with it. 
As they neared the ruins of Karnak the youths compared the scene be- 
fore them with tlie printed picture, and tried to imagine themBelves car- 
ried back to the time of Rameses and Sethi, when the temple was per- 
fect, and not a Btone of the vast mass had been displaced from its proper 
position. 

"A procession is approaching the temple," said the Doctor, "in one 
uf the celebrations for which the ancient Egyptians were famous. Yoii 
see it passing along a raised causeway to the gate M-iiich admits to the 
grand enclosure; it carries banners with the devices of the King, and 
midway between the gate 
and the building at the end 
of the causeway you see one 
of the sacred boats in which 
the sonls of the dead are fer- 
ried over the lake that se|>- 
aratee this world from tiie 
next. This lake is symbol- 
ized by a small lake, or basin, 
ill the enclosure of the tem- 
ple; you see it in the foif- 
ground of the picture, and 
if it had not usually become filled with sand you would find it in all our 
visits to the ruins of those temples. A part of the funeral ceremony con- 
sisted of ferrying the mummy over the sacred lake in a ban's, or funeral- 
boat; there were generally several boats in a procession, and that con- 
taining the miimniy was usually towed by one of the othei-s. 

"The wall of the enclosure was made high enough to prevent those 
on the outside from seeing what went on within. It is supposed that tlie 
priests wished to keep their rites and ceremonials to themselves, and were 
only willing lo be seen when they had made proper preparations. Some- 
times EUere were two and sometimes four gates, but generally there was 
only one point of entrance, which was always carefully guarded. 

"The procession is just passing the outer gate-way, and leaving the 
paved road which lends to it. The gate-way consists of two massive tow- 
ers, ov prop'jlic, connected at the top by a broad platform, and the passage 
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beneath is amply large enough for all the wants of the processions that 
enter the place. Beyond the gate-way is another paved road, guarded on 
each side by a row of sphinxes, with their faces turned toward the cause- 
way, and never deserting it for an instant, with their solemn stare. Some- 
times the outer causeway was protected by sphinxes the same as the inner 
one, but this was the case only with the most important temples. At the 
end of this road we generally find a couple of obelisks, and close beyond 
them is a second propylon, more massive and much taller than the one at 
the entrance. Passing this propylon we enter an open court surrounded 
with a columned portico, and having a third propylon extending across 
its centre. Passing this court-yard we reach the great hall, whose roof, 
supported by many columns hewn from solid stone, admits only a dim 
and sombre light. Here the procession halts while the ceremonies for 
which it came are completed. 

" Bear in mind," the Doctor continued, " that the temple among the 
ancient Egyptians was not strictly a place of religious worship, like the 
temples of the Greeks and Romans and the churches of modern days; 
it was a building erected by a king in honor of the divinities who were 
believed to have brought him prosperity in conquering his enemies or 
whose favor he sought. For this reason we always know by what king 
a temple was built, as he is always represented in the first place in the 
processions, and all the sacrifices and other ceremonies are in his name. 

"You observe that there is a grove on both sides of the temple; the 
Egyptians always surrounded their temples with groves, and generally 
the trees were set out in rows. The divinities were supposed to linger 
about the trees, and certain deities were believed to shun a treeless spot. 
Perhaps some of the respect for trees was due to the difficulty of keeping 
them alive. Egypt is not a land of forests, and trees do not flourish 
here except with much care and attention." 

During this conversation about Egyptian temples the steamer steadily 
made her way toward Karnak and Luxor; she passed the ruins of Kar- 
nak, and soon drew up to the landing at the modern town. Luxor is a 
wretched place of about four thousand inhabitants, and if it were not for 
the reputation of the spot, and the number of strangers visiting it every 
winter, the town would soon cease to exist. The inhabitants live almost 
entirely on what they obtain from visitors, and they drive quite a pros- 
perous trade in mummies and other antiquities, besides finding a good 
market for the few things raised in their gardens. 

As soon as the boat was made fast to the bank the passengers hurried 
to land. The natives met them with donkeys for hire, and with all sorts 

13 
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of antiqaities for sale. Frank and Fred were rather pnzzlcd with the 
way iti wliieh the natives pressed their wares npoii the strangers, and 
Frank made an entry in his note-hook as follows : 

"They are- a silent people here, and when they have anything to sell 



they come in front of yon, without saying a word, and hold the article 
directly before your eyes. If yon wish to examine it yon do so, and if 
desirous of bnying yon ask the price. 

"Tlie figure named is in no way a criterion of the value of the goods; 
a native will ask fifty dollars for something he wonld gladly sell for aa 
many cents; you must judge for yourself how much you are willing to 
pay, and then make your offer. Most likely it will be refused, and the 
refusal is almost as silent as was tlie exhibition of tlie article. The man 
lowers it and walks away, but in five minutes lie will come aronnd again 
and re[>eat hie performance. lie asks less this time, perhaps, and you 
offer a little more, and he again goes away. You may come to terms 
after a time, but it seems to make no difference to him whether yon do 
or not." 
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Doctor Bronson said that poseibly the BJlence of the natives was dao 
to the fact that nearly all their antiquities were false, and they wanted 
the articles to do as much of the lying as they could. "There are," he 
remarked, "very few chances of getting anything genuine at Lnxor; at 
present no excavations are in progress, and even if there were any, every- 
thing they bring to Hglit should go to the government. They do a large 
business here in antiquities, and there certainly is no way of supplying 
the demand except by inannfactiire. It is currently reported that many 
of these things arc made in England and France, and sent out here fur 
sale; and it is also believed that there are factories here where false sca- 
rabtei are manufactured. Let me tell you something that happened when 
I was here some years ago : 

"A man offered some scarabtet for sale, and declared they were gen- 
nine ; to satisfy any doubts on that point, he offered to bring the certificate 



of the English consul, or we might go with liiin to the Consnlate and hear 
for ourselves. But it was whispered that the consul and the native were 
in partnership, and when we became satisfied that such was the case we 
suspended negotiations. 

"Next it was whispered that the native had a factory where he man- 
ufactured the articles he offered for sale; we had a curiosity to see the 
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inside of a factory of antiquities, and, on the theory that backsheesh will 
do anything in this country, we oflEered the man five francs to show it 
to us. 

"He denied having any factory, and we increased our offer; he still 
denied, and we increased again till we reached twenty francs, where we 
stopped. 

"He again denied having a factory, and we made him a last offer 
of twenty-five francs, and then walked away. 

"He became indignant,' and as we retreated he said to us, with great 
emphasis, 'Not for ten napoleons will I let you see it.' 

" He thus virtually admitted the existence of the factory, but of 
course it was not policy for him to allow foreigners to enter it. The 
story would be sure to leak out and ruin his business. 

"The fabrications are very cleverly executed, and sometimes the ex- 
perts are deceived by them. The consuls are safer to deal with than the 
ordinary peddlers, but even they are frequently as bad as the rest. The 
best rule is to buy nothing, except at a very low price, or wait till your 
return to Cairo, where you can purchase in the shops, and have the 
opinion of the experts." 

The Doctor called on the American vice-consul, as he had been told 
that that worthy had some superior donkeys which he kept for hire; the 
rumor proved correct, and for a price a little above that demanded by the 
owners of ordinary beasts, the Doctor and his young companions were 
provided with "consular donkeys" during their stay at Luxor. 

An hour or two were devoted to an inspection of Luxor and its tem- 
ple, and then the party set out for Karnak. The Temple of Luxor is 
greatly dilapidated ; much of the building is in ruins, and portions of 
it are covered with the »vretched liuts of the Arabs. The English Con- 
sulate is built in one part of it, and the rubbish and sand around the 
rest are greatly to its detriment. At the side of the principal entrance 
there are two statues of enormous size, but only a small part of them 
can be seen, as the most of the figures are buried in the sand. 

We will read the account of the visit to Karnak as it was given by 
Frank and Fred in their letters and journals. Lest they should forget 
something, they wrote until a late hour in the evening, and declined the 
invitation of one of the consuls to attend a native dance at his house. 
They had quite enough of the dance at Keneh. 

" We rode from Luxor to Karnak along a path through fields and 
across open spaces of uncultivated ground. There did not seem to be 
much of a road, and we were rather taken aback when told that there 
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waa once an avenue of Rpltiiixcs, kIx tliuiisiiix] fi^ot long (the avenue, not 
tlie spliinxes), all the way from Luxor to Karnak. What a magnificent 
avenue it tnii&t have been, and wouldn't it liave been fun to ride along 
it from one end to the other! As wo approached Karnak we came upon 
a few of the sphinxes etill in their places; there were just enough of 
tliem to show what the avenue might have been in the days of its glory, 
and we wondered if the like would ever be seen again. All the sphinxes 
are much broken, and those that we saw had the heads of rams. Frank 
suggests that you could hardly expect anything else when the temple 
Avas built to celebrate the exploits of Rameses the Great. (He worked 
hard on that joke, although it is so poor.) 

"We came to the propylon, or gate -way, which consisted of two 



enoriDous towers, each of tliem large enough to make a temple. There 
were six of these entrances; and to show yon on what a scale this temple 
wa», please look at the figures. One of the peristyles was 370 feet long, 
50 feet deep, and 140 feet liigh, S^ini?r»f,them have partly fallen, but 
the others are very well, preserved. ' " '^'"^^ 

"As we have said, when talking of the miymids and other things, 
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if you don't like figurus you can look tliein over, and then skip. We are 
going to pelt you witli a few handfuls of them, as it is imposBible to give 
even a faint idea of the extent of this Temple of Karnak without them. 

"Here are the dimeneions of this enormous work: From one end of 
the Bpace where the temple stands to the other is 1180 feet, and it is 
about 6uO feet from one side to the other. The enclosing wall is 25 



feet thick and from 60 to 100 feet high, so that it formed quite a for- 
titiuation in the daj's before the invention of gnnpowder. A small army 
could find plenty of room inside the walls of Karnak, and be able to repel 
a force of ten times its strength. 

"All the space included within the walls is covered with ruins of a 
most magnificent architecture, and it is not difficult to imagine that you 
are in the heart of a great city of past ages, rnther than in the ruins of a 
single bnilding. In one place there are the fraginents of a fallen obelisk, 
and close by it is an obelisk, upright and uninjured, 92 feet high and 8 
feet square at the base. It is said to be the largest existing obelisk, and 
the inscriptions show that it was made and set np in its place inside of 
seven months. Remember that it was hewn from the quarries at Ae- 
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Boaan, and brought here in a single block. If von want tu know how 
the ancient Egyptians did it, we give np the conundrum at once. 

"Never mind the obelisk just now; we want to show you into the 
great hall of the tenipie. And such a lialt ae it is ! 

"Stop and think of it as you read the figures, and see if they don't 
take away your hreatit. 

"It is the grandest liall in the world! It is 329 feet hmg and 170 
feet broad, and down its centre there are two rows of columns, twelve 
in all, each of them 60 feet high, without counting capital and pedes- 
tal, and 12 feet in diameter. Then there are one hundred and twenty- 
two other columns arranged in fourteen rows, seven on each eide of the 



t\v> central rows, so tliat the whole room eeeins to consist of little else 
tlian columns. What a capital place for a game of hide-and-seek! I^ow 
the Egyptian children must Jiave enjoyed it if tliey were permitted to 
play here, which we very nuich doubt! 
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"These one hundred and twenty-two columns are each 42 feet high 
and 9 feet in diameter. Altogether there are one hundred and thirty-four 
columns in the hall of the temple, and they are all closely covered with 



Bcnlptures. They once supported a roof, but it is nearly all gone now, 
and some of the columns have fallen. The stones used in building the 
temple were of great size, and they lie around us in all directions; they 
do not appear very large till you come close up to them, and then you 
seem dwarfed into nothing by their greatness. Everything is on so 
grand a scale thiit you forget the dimensions of individual things until 
you are side by side with them. 

"Some writers have said that there is as innch stone here as in the 
Great Pyramid at Gizeh. Certainly there is a vast amount; but it is so 
scattered, and in such irregular niiisses, that you cannot easily make an 
estimate of it. At any rate, it is a nmch iiner work than that of building 
tlie Great Pyramid, as the whole of the walls, the columns, the sides of 
all the rooms, in fact everywhere that a plain snrface was presented, is 
covered with sculpture or painting. The pyramid impresses you with 
its vastness, and so does Karnak ; but tJie latter has another impression — 
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that of beauty and artistic effect — which the pyramid lias not. The 
etones used id the conBtruction of Karnak are many of tl)eiii much larger 
than those in the pjramide; they show 
that the bailders must have been very 
Bkilfnl cngineerB, and that their work 
covered a long period of years. 

"We looked at the sculptures till 
onr eyes were weary. At every step 
sometliiiig new was revealed, and we 
seemed to be living in tlie days of the 
great kings of Egypt. The most of the 
scnipttires represent battle scenes and 
kindred subjects; and the deeds of the 
kings are so well illustrated that any- 
body who has tiino and patience to 
study them can easily make out the 
whole history of a campaign. Here 

the king is niarchiiig out with his anny, a uuut w AKcutK^. 

some on foot, and others on horseback 

or in chariots, and bearing the swords, spears, and other weapons in use 
at that time. Next we see him attacking a fortress or crossing a river; 
next he ie putting the enemy to flight and securing the captives; and, 
finally, he is returning in triumph, and coming to the temple to offer 
thanks to the divinity who has protected and favored him. 

" The seulpttires here, and at other temples in the vicinity of Thebes, 
show pretty certainly that the ancient Egyptians were accnetomed to 
make human eacritices. There is a large picture representing the king 
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Striking off the heade of a group of cjiptives, and sometimes the hands 
and feet of slain enemies are cut off and piled before the king, to show 
how great the Blaughter has been. Frequently tlie king is represented 
much larger than those that surround him, and the artists took the pre- 
caution to label each king with his name, so that there could be no mis- 



take as to his identity. They also put labels on most of the battle scenee, 
and thus greatly assisted our study of Egyptian history. 

" Who built the great Temple of Karnak f 

"There has been and still is much dii-piite among Egyptian schol- 
ars on this subject: it is now generally agreed that it was the work of 
no one king, but rather of several. There is a difference of two hun- 
dred and fifty years between the earliest and latest sculptures, and it is 
believed that from the beginning to the completion of the temple was 
nearly three centuries. On the walls, eolnmns, and obelisks are the 
names of kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, and they are 
BO conspicuous that it is pretty certain the building of the temple covered 
these two periods in Egyptian history. Thothmes III. and Raraeses 11. 
and III. are prominently represented, and some of the inscriptions show 
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that portions were added to the temple much later than any of the rulers 
mentioned. 

" It is supposed that the present temple is on the site of an older one, 
and tliat four thousand years at least must be given for its antiquity. 
The Arabs have a tradition that Noah visited the temple after the Flood, 
and we may fairly believe that portions of it were finished before Jacob 
went to Egypt with his family. It was an old strncture when Moses led 
the Israelites out of captivity, and its decay had begun when Christ was 
born at Bethlehem. Shieiiak, or Sheshotik, who plnndered Jerasalem 
and led the King of Judea captive, is represented on its walls, and there 
is a picture showing his return with his train of nnliappy prisoners. Do 
you wonder that we stand astonished amid the ruins of Karnak, which 
are older than the Bible, and older than any of the histories that have 
come down to onr hands ? 

"We spent the afternoon among the ruins, and then returned to 
Lnxor. The evening was bright with the growing moon, and so we 
determined to see Karnak by moonlight. If any reader of these lines 
shonld hereafter be at Lnxor when the moon favors, we advise him by 
all means to go there tinder its light, as he will find an effect that is not 
visible when the sun is in the sky. It is impossible to describe, and so 
we will not attempt a description ; the play of light and the darkness of 
the shadows arc surpassingly beautiful, and some of the columns and 
broken walls seem even more gigantic than at other times. There is an 
Ai-ab village close to the ruins, but not within the temple itself; the only 
iiiliabitants are owls and jackals, who resent your intrusion with their 
pecnliar cries, and seem to consider themselves the rightful heiro of the 
kings so long dead and gone." 
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Chapter XVI. 

THE RAMESEUM, MEDINET ABOO, AND THE VOCAL MEMNON. 

''f^HE morning after the visit to Karnak an early start was made for 
-^ the other side of the river.. The party was ferried acroKB in a couple 
of native boats to a Band-bank that pushed out some diBtariee from the 
shore; the boats grounded in tlie shallow water, and our friends were 
carried on the backs of several Arabs, wlio gladly accepted the chance 
to earn a few pennies by a temporary 
conversion into beasts of burden. Every- 
body landed dry and unharmed with the 
exception of one unfortunate individual, 
whose bearer stumbled just before reach- 
ing the solid earth. Luckily the accident 
resulted only in a slight wetting. The 
Arab carrier demanded a large back- 
sheesh I)eeau8e he waited so long before 
falling! 

There are several temples on the wtst 
bank of the Nile, the most prominent of 
tliem being the Rameseum, or Memno- 
nium,and Medinct Aboo. Those two were 
on the same general plan as the Temple of 
Karnak, though less cNtensive ; hut, even 
when compared witii Karnak, they are en- 
titled to very high rank as works of Egyptian art and architecture. In 
the neighborhood there arc half a dozen or more smaller temples, each 
possessing an historical and artistic interest peculiar to itself. 

It was a busy time for our friends, as they had a great deal to see in a 
few hours. What tliey saw we will learn from their accounts: 

"We had a delightful ride on the donkeys that were waiting on the 
bank as we arrived, our way lying through fields such as we have already 
described, and afterward passing over a stretch of barren ground — the 
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border of the Libyan Desert. Doctor Bronson told ns while we were 
riding aluiig that this was formerly the Libyan suburb of Thebes, and 
that the ancient city stood on both sides of the river. Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson says it was about five miles long by three in width. It was in its 
most flourishing condition during the eighteentii dynasty, and it began 
to decline in the eighth century before the Oluistian era. There is a 
great deal of dispute as to its population ; but it is said that it could send 
out twenty tJiousund horsemen to battle, and its walls were pierced with a 
hundred gates. Its ruins are scattered over a large area, and its burial- 
grounds are so enormous that several days would be required for even 
a slight exam i nation of them. 

"According to some writere tlie greater part of the population was on 
the eastern or Luxor side, while the western section was the residence of 
the kings and royal households; and, consequently, many of the temples 
were built there. For the same reason the tombs of the kings were on 
the western side, but were placed a considerable distance from the river, 
wlicre the character of the limeBtonc rock was such that it could be read- 
ily excavated. Much of the site of the city is no«( overflowed every year 



at the time of the inundation, and in this portion there are only a few 
traces of the buildings that once stood there. 

"We went through some of the small temples, and then came to the 
Rameseutn, or Meninonium. It owes its first name to tlie fact that it was 
founded by Rameses the Great, and its second to its dedication to the 
worship of Hcmnon. It is gi'and enough to have half a dozen names 
instead of two, and the honor can certainly be divided between I 
and Memnon without any fear that either of them will suffer. 
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" It was in the nsual form of the Egyptian temples, and its grand 
court was not far from fifty yards square. Many of the columns have 
disappeared, or lie in niins, but enough of them remain to show the 
magnificence of the original structure. 

" The great object of curiosity here is the Rtatne of Rameses the Great, 
which stood in the court- 
yard, and is now overturned 
and broken. There are some 
mysteries about it, and we 
will try to uanie them. 

" In the first place, no 
one can guess how the Egyp- 
tians managed to take such 
a huge block of granite from 
the quarries and convert it 
into a statue. It was a sin- 
gle piece of stone, and rep- 
resented the Xing sitting on 
liig throne (the usual position 
"f Kaypiian statues) with his 

CIUMII H*LL OF TDK MKKKOSIUU, '"-' r ; .. .. 

Iiiuids resting on his knees, 
and his face in that calm repoi^e that a great ruler ought to exhibit when 
he has everything his own way. And how large do you gupposu it wasi 

"We used a lape-iino to be sure we were right in our L-stiniiUei', itiid 
found that the figure was twenty feet across the sliouldei-s aixl fifteen 
feet froui shoulder to elbow. The foot was eleven feet from toe to heel, 
and the other parts of the statue were in proportion. The throne and 
legs are a good deal broken up, but the upper part of the statue down to 
the waist is in comparatively gond condition. Engineers have calculated 
that the whole statue, when perfect, weighed nearly nine hundred tons, 
or nearly three times as much as the largest obelisk at Karnak. Com- 
mander Gorringe says that the <ibelisk lie transported from Egypt to 
America, and set np in Central Park. New York, weighs two hundred and 
twenty-four tuns, so you see what a big thing was this statue of Gameses, 
which the Egyptians brought down the river from Assouan and set np in 
Thebes thousands of years ago. 

"When the Persians conquered Egypt, and destroyed many of its 
cities, they overturned the statue of Rameses the Great, and proceeded to 
break it up; and another of tlie mysteries is how they managed to break 
it, as gunpowder was not then invented, and there is nothing to show 
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that tliej possessed any powerful explosives. But break it tlicy did ; and 
it ie only becauBe it wae eo large, or tliey were called away on other busi- 
ness, that they left any part of it for ii8 to open our eyes about. 

"If possCTfiing the largest statue ever knowri in ancient or modem 
times makes one happy. Kameses ought to have been as jolly as he was 
great. But perhaps he did not enjoy himself much, after all, as lie seems 
to have been a cruel tyrant, who oppressed his people, and compelled his 
pnsoners of war to build the temples that remain to mark his greatness. 
The inscriptions around this and other temples show him to have been 



full of cruelty : he sacrificed prisoners with his own hand, or caused them 
to be put to death in his presence; and tliere is one picture wherein he is 
putting out the eyes of several captives, who are held by colds passed 
through their nostrils. On tiie whole, though we should liave liked to 
look upon Barneses in bis great temple, we are not at all sorry that he 
belonged to an age long past. If he was a good man for his time, it was 
certainly not a good time to live in. 

"We have wished ever so much that we could read the inscriptious 
on the walls of the temple; but, after all, we need not feel so badly that 
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we cannot do so, because inany learned men have made translations for 
us. The pictnres tell ub a great deal, even without the hieroglyphics; 
they make it certain that the King was tlie most important personage at 
the time he lii-ed, and if we believed what they represent, we should con- 
clude that he did all the lighting, and his army only stood and looked ou. 



One picture shows him sending a shower of arrows among the enemy 
and putting them to flight; and in anotlier he is pnlHng down the walls 
of a fort, as though it was nothing but a toy house built of corn-cobs. 

■' There is a picture which is called ' The Phalanx of the Sheta,' which 
wc could not make much of till it was explained to us, and then we saw 
there was a good deal in it. We enclose a drawing of it, so that you can 
see how the Egyptians represented things on a plain surface without 
perspective. 



THE PHALANX OF THE SHETA. '2uy 

"The phalanx is represented as a reserve corps cluse by a fortiiied 
town, which ia BiirrouiKlcd b; double ditches for protet'tion against an 
enemy. On each side of the town there is a bridge over the ditches, and 
there are men in the towers of tiie fort, as if they were expecting to be 
attacked. The soldiers in the phalanx are armed with short swords or 
knives, and with spears. Doctor Bronson says the swords have a very 
close resemblance to the famous bowie-knife of the South-western States 
of North America, and it is possible that the inventor of that weapon got 
his idea from the ancient Egyptians. Only the front and rear ranks have 
weapons, and what the men in the middle are holding ont tlieir hands for 
we cannot gness. 

" We stayed at the Rameseum as long as possible, and wonld glndly 
have ignored the whistle of the conductor summoning us to move on, 



had we not feared missing other important sights. We went next to the 
Temple of Medinct Aboo, or rather to tlie temples, as there are two of 
them together, one mnch smaller than the other. The small temple was 
the work of several kings, and some of the later ones altered the plans of 
their predecessoi-s, so that the architecture is not altogether harmonious. 
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" lleaps of niins lie all around, and there is a broken statue of Barne- 
ses II. much smaller than the one we saw at the first temple we visited. 



Tlie sculptures on the walls are less interesting than in the Memnonium, 
and we did not spend iniicli time over them. 

"The great Temple of Medinet Aboo has a raised platform in front, 
and we were quite interested in the view from this platform of the plain 
where Thebes once stood, and the various objects scattered over it. From 
the platform we passed into the temple through a wide gate-wa^', and 
fonnd onraelves in a large conrt-jard enclosed by broken walls. From 
the court-yard we went into what is said to have been the palace of the 
king. The conductor called our attention to the sculptures on the walls, 
which are quite peaceful in their character, and show that the place was 
more a private residence than a ten)ple. 

" The pictures represent the great ruler in his retirement ; in some of 
them he is playing a game of draughts, similar to those at Beni-Hassan 
and otiier places; he is receiving garlands of flowere from the hands of 
the ladies of his court, or tiiey are cooling liim with fans; and in nearly 
every instance he is represented seated in a chair while all around him 
are standing. Nobody was allowed to sit in the presence of the king, if 
we may believe these pictures, and it is quite probable that he required 
all the rules of etiquette to be rigidly observed. 

"In the front of the temple there are pictures of a different sort, 
where the king is represented sacrificing prisoners or making war on his 
enemies. In the large halls of the temple there is a series of battle pict- 
ures wiiich reminded us of those at Karnak, and they show the captives 
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brought from varionB (x>uiitries bo clearly that the conquests of the kings 
may be readily traced. In one of the pictures the right hands of the slain 
are cut off and piled up in order that the king may see them, and an 
officer uoauts them while a scribe notes down their number. Other 
pictures show the captured liorses, and spears and other weapons piled 
up and ciounted, and we may believe the Egyptians were quite systematic 
in tlieir mode of keeping accounts. 

"On one of the walls there is a picture of a fight in galleys or war- 
boats, and it is said to be the only one of the kind in Egypt. There arc 



plenty of boats in their paintings and sculpture, but with this exception 
they are all engaged in peaceful pHrsnits. In spite of their cutting off the 
hands of the slain for the purpose of arithmetic, the Egyptians seem to 
have had some humanity about them after all. The picture of the naval 
engagement shows them to have been victorious, and they are doing all 
they can to save the men in the sinking ships of their enemies. Then the 
king distributes rewards to his officers and soldiers, and the army marches 
biick to Thebes. 

"Perhaps you have had enough of the achievements of the kings who 
lived three thousand years ago, and the monuments they left behind them. 
Well, there's the whistle, and we'll say good-bye to Medinct Aboo. 
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" Wliat sehool-boy has not read about the Vocal Mumnon at Thebes — 
the Bitting Btatue that greeted the morning Enn with its voice? Here it 
is, on the plain, some distance in front of the Ramesenm, and it is sup- 
posed tliat an avenue of simitar figures once led from the position of the 



Vocal Memnon np to ttie temple. There are two statues side by side, 
and they are known hs 'the Sitting Colossi,' or simply 'the Colossi,' nnd 
are sufficiently larfja to be seen at a long distance. 

"Each etutue rises about lifty feet from a pedestal at least ten feet 
high, so that when they were erected they were donbtlees more than sixty 
feet above the ground ; but the inundations of the Nile have deposited 
tlie earth around them, and the pedestals are completely surrounded. 
When the river is at its height the two ligures seem to be sitting in a 
lake. They were hewn from single blocks of sandstone; bat one of 
them was injured, either by an earthquake or by the Persian invaders, 
and was reconstructed with blocks of stone of the same cliaracter as the 
originat- 

"Tliey were made to represent -Ajnunoph III., and were not, as many 
suppose, intended for divinities. The one nearest the north was known 
as tlie Vocal Memnon, that nttcred a sound every morning when the rays 
of the sun fell upon it. 

"Sometimes it was obstinate, and for several days refused to speak. 
Kings, and princes, and other great men made long journeys to see, and 
especially to hear it, and they waited patiently day after day, too, for its 
utterance. 
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"Sometimes, when a very great personage like the Etiiperor Hadrian 
came, it gave forth its utterance twice on the same morning. Then the 
whole of Thebes talked of the wonder, and the Emperor was regarded 
with special reverence. 

"We went to see and hear it, and we did not go at Bnnrise, as was 
neceesarj to do tliree tliousand years ago, 

"We went in the afternoon, and for half a franc an Arab climbed up 
the statue and struck a stone that lies in the lap of the figure. We beat 
the Emperor Hadrian completely, as we heard the sound a dozen times 
instead of twice, and if we had given the Arab a franc he would have 
been delighted to pound the stone for half an hour. 

" The sound is what we call a metallic one, like that of a poorly tuned 
bell. The whole trick is clearly apparent. A priest was concealed in a 
niche behind the stone, where nobody could see him from the ground, 
and he could strike the stone at the proper moment without fear of dis- 
covery. Perhaps he went to sleep occasionally, and then the sound was 
not heard; or it is possible he was in league with the hotel-keepers of 
Thebes, and wished people to stay in town a week or two, instead of fin- 
ishing their visit iu a day and taking the train to the next place. At any 
rate, the Colossi have ceased to be among the wonders of the world. For 
thirty centuries they have looked out on the plain of Thebes. What a 
pity it is they cannot open their stony lips and tell us what has passed 
around them during all that period of time — what changes they have 
witnessed, and what generations have come and gone since they first 
began their long vigil !" 
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Chapter XVII. 

THE TOHBS OF THE KINGS.— RECENT DLSCOVERIES OF ROYAL UUMHIES. 

" li^ROM temples to tombs," wrote one of the boys in his journal, " the 
-^ transition \b a natural one. The kings built the temples, and re- 
corded their exploits on the walls. When they were done with temples 
and all other earthly tiling, thoy were carried to their tombs and laid 



away to rest. We saw their temples yesterday, and to-day we have macle 
an excursion to their tombs. 

"The totnbs of the kings are about three miles from the river, and 
the road to them is along a valley as bari'eii as any part of the desert can 
possibly be. It must have been a weary ronte for the funeral processions 
from Thebes to this desolate spot, and it is probable that the kings de- 
ferred tlieir journeys there as long as possible. The way is impassable 
for carriages, and so we rode on donkeys, as we have done in most of 
our Egyptian excursiotis. . ^ 

" The tombs are scattered along a narrow valley of barren mountains 
at the edge of the Libyan Desert, or, rather, just within its borders; they 

J 
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are excavated in tlie uulid lot-k, and 80iiie of tliem are very large. Every 
few ^eare a new discovery is made, und the government allowB any ex- 
plorer to eearch for tombs under certain conditione: tlie conditions are 
now so onerous tliat few private researches have been undertaken for 
Bome time, and none are likely to be till the laws arc changed. In the 
early part of the century several English, French, German, and other 
explorers were on the ground, and some of their discoveries were of great 
interest. The tombs they opened are generally known by the names of 
those who found them, though several have lost that distinction through 



a system of numbering adopted by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. The guides 
usually point them out by their numbers. About thirty tombs in all have 
been opened, and it is certain there are ten or twelve more that have not 
been discovered. Strabo, the Greek historian, who came here about the 
beginning of the Christian era, says lie saw forty tombs; but some have 
conjectnred that he included those in another valley, and known as the 
Tombs of the Queens. 

"We didn't have time to see the whole twenty-five, and it would not 
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have been worth while for us to do bo, as several of them hstve no partic- 
ular interest. We weut first to Dumber seventeen, which is also known 
as Belzoni's tomb; it was discovered by Belzoni, an Italian traveller, and 
the most of its contents were carried to England, and are now in the 



British Museum. Perhaps you may wonder why these tombs are so ditti- 
citlt to find, but the reason is this: 

" When a king died, and had been properly turned into a mummy, the 
funeral rites were performed, and he was taken to the excavation in the 
rock prepared for him. When he was packed away iu his stone coffin 
the entrance to the tomb was sealed up, and the side of the mountain 
broken away ; all trace of the tomb or the entrance of it was destroyed ; 
and there is a rumor tliat the men who performed the work were killed, 
in order to prevent any revelations, Donbttess the locality of the tombs 
was known to a good many people; but the knowledge of it would be 
gradually lost, especially wiien the country was devastated by wars, and 
the whole population, in some instances, swept away. Certainly the most 
of theae tombs were unknown for a thousand years or so previous to the 
present century, with a few exceptions where tiie Arabs had accidentally 
hit upon them, though many of them had been plundered and again 
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closed during the Greek and Roman period. Belzoni was guided in liis 
search by an incident which the Arabs had told liiin of the sinking of the 
earth in consequence of a rain, and the disappearance of water at a certain 
point. This led him to suspect that there might be a tomb there, and by 
digging away the fallen fragments of rock on the side of the mountain he 
came upon the entrance. 

" There is a general similarity in these tombs, and so we will not weary 
you with repetitions by describing them all. 

''The tomb has a narrow entrance, from which there is a descending 
passage-way, and sometimes a staircase. There are long halls and lateral 
chambers, and now and then the real resting-place of the king is beneath 
the main hall, which contained a bogus mummy intended to mislead any 
unauthorized visitor. The Egyptians exhausted their brains in devices 
to conceal the royal mummies, and it is quite possible that in some cases 
tliey have succeeded. When Belzoni opened the tomb that bears his 
name he came upon a staircase at the end of the passage, which he de- 
scended ; there he found a horizontal chamber terminating in another 
staircase, and at its foot was an oblong chamber, or pit, of considerable 
depth. 

"This appeared to be the end of the tomb, and it was, as an Hibernian 
might say, full of emptiness. 

" Belzoni was disappointed, as his search had been fruitless. While 
wondering what to do next, he struck his hammer against the wall at the 
top of the pit, and found that it gave forth a hollow sound. He reasoned 
that the sound indicated a chamber beyond, and that the apparently solid 
rock was only a wall of masonry, carefully covered with stucco and hiero- 
glyphics. 

" He sent out for the best battering-ram that could be procured, and 
it soon came in the shape of a log cut from a palm-tree. With this log 
he knocked down the wall and opened a way into the actual tomb. The 
inscriptions on the walls were found quite unliarmed, and so was the ala- 
baster coflSn, which is now in London, but contained nothing of conse- 
quence when discovered. The tomb appears to be one of those that was 
partially plundered within a few hundred years of its occupation by the 
royal mummy, and again closed up. 

"The total distance from the entrance to the farthest point in Bel- 
zoni's tomb is four hundred and seventy feet, and the perpendicular 
descent of the various stairways and inclines is one hundred and eighty 
feet. We had a fatiguing walk through it, in consequence of the uneven- 
ness of the way and the fragments of broken and fallen rock. The air 
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was somewhat stifling, partly owing to its confined character, and partly 
from the effect of oar torches and candles. We burnt a good deal of 
magnesium wire to light up the halls, and reveal the beautiful inscrip- 
tions that were around us in all directions except beneath our feet. Re- 
member that there was hardly a foot of space without inscriptions. The 
walls of this tomb afford material for a year's study, and hard study at 
that. 

" Some of the inscriptions refer to the daily occupations of the Egyp- 
tians, others to the deeds of the kings of Egypt, and others to the funeral 
ceremonies attending the death of a king. These last are by far the most 
numerous, and there are long extracts from the ' Book of the Dead,' show- 
ing the progress of the soul after it leaves the body. 

"One inscription shows the soul passing to Amen thes, where, after a 
short halt, it was ordered to the Hall of Justice. On its way to this hall 
it was attacked by demons and wild beasts, but all these were driven 
away if the body had been properly provided with prayers written on 
the rolls of papyrus and the scarabaei that are always found with the 
mummies. 

•' Another picture represents the soul in the Hall of Justice, where its 
heart is placed in one scale and the Goddess of Truth in the other. Two 
of the gods superintend the weighing, and a third makes a note of the 
result. The god Osiris (with forty-two councillors) pronounces sentence. 
The heart was found heavy, and therefore the spirit was ordered to the 
regions of the blessed, where it was to pass through centuries of happi- 
ness and then return to the mummy, which would be restored to life. Of 
course they always found that the heart of the king was of the proper 
weight; it would have been dangerous for the artist to discover it too 
light, and thereby condemn it to suffer long tortures as a punishment for 
its sins before it could pass to a state of rest, and get ready to return to 
the mummy that waited for it. 

" Belzoni's tomb was made for King Sethi I., whose temple we visited 
from Girgeh. Portions of it were left unfinished, and some of the draw- 
ings are incomplete. This condition of the wall is to be regretted for 
some reasons, but is very fortunate in other respects, as it shows how the 
Egyptian artists performed their work. The draughtsman made the out- 
lines in red chalk, and they were then inspected by the chief artist, who 
corrected any errors or made alterations with a black crayon ; the marks 
were then followed by the sculptor, and were afterward colored witli the 
proper pigments. In some cases the wall was laid out in squares before 
the figures were drawn, but this does not seem to have been the universal 
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rale, and there is abundant evidence that the Egyptian artUts were accom- 
plished in what we call ' free-hand ' drawing. 

" From this tomb we went to that of Karnes^ III. It was discovered 
by Brace, the famous traveller in Egypt and Abyesinia, and usually bears 
his name, though it is sometimes called 'the Harper's Tomb,' from the 
figure of a man playing on a harp, which ia painted on one of the walla. 
It is much easier to visit than Belzoni's, and its chief interest lies in the t 
great number of agricultural, pastoral, and other scenes depicted on the 
walls. The daily life of the people is very clearly shown, and we have 
an excellent idea of what the ancient Egyptians did, how they lived, and 
what were their articles of furniture, drese, and the like. We were aston- 
ished to see pictures of sofas, chairs, tables, and other adornments of the 



house that wonld be considered luxurious at tlie present time. Doctor 
Bronson says the designers of modern furniture might learn a great deal 
by coming here and copying the pictures on the walls. 

"We eaw half a dozen tombs of the kings, and then went to the 
tombs of the Assas^ef. Perhaps you'd like to know what they are? 

"They were the tombs of certain high-priests of Thebes, who are 
reputed to have been very wealthy and powerful, and certainly they must 
have been pretty nearly as important as the king under whom they lived. 
Their tombs are even larger than any of the tombs of the kings: the 
greatest of the Assaseef tombs has a lineal distance from the entrance to 
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the farthest point of eight hundred and sixty-two feet, and the floors of 
the vHrioiiB pasaages, rooms, and pits inclndti an ares of about an acre 
and a quarter. Isn't that a pretty 
large tomb for one person — even 
though lie included the members 
of his family and a few personal 
friends ? 

"We lighted our torches at the 
entrance, and then began a long 
walk through the interior, though we 
did not visit all the side chambers 
and narrow rooms, of which there 
are a great many. The sculptures 
on the walls are inferior to those in 
Belzoni's and Bruce's tombs, and we 
did not spend much time over them. 
" Several times some of our torch- 
es were put out by the bats, of which 
there are great numbers in the tomb. 
It was quite as bad for the bats as 
for the torches, as they eonld not fly 
into the flame without risk of having 
their wings singed. They flew in our 
faces, and were anything but agree- 
able. One of our party said lie had 
heard of receiving 'a bat in the eye,' but never before experienced the 
sensation. He had a dozen of them at least before he got out of the place. 
"From this place we went to some private tombs, and then to the 
tombs of the queens, but only visited one of each. Neither of these was 
particularly interesting after what we had seen, though they contained 
the usnal profusion of mural paintings, which we had no time for in- 
specting. The best of the paintings and sculptures have been copied by 
Wilkinson and others, and we may study tliein at our leisure when we 
get home, and our friends who are interested in the subject can do the 
same thing. In one of the tombs we found the work of an artist who 
evidently had tiie spirit of fun in him, as there were several caricatures 
of no mean order. In one picture a boat has collided with another, and 
a whole lot of cakes and other eatables are overturned on the rowers. 
We find caricatures occasionally, but not often, and, on the whole, the 
Egyptians seem to have been a serious people. 
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" We got back all right to the bank of the river, where the boats were 
waiting to ferry us over to Lnxor. So ends our sight-seeing at Thebes, 
as we leave to-morrow morning to continue our journey up the Nile. 
We have had no accident beyond a few slight tumbles and bruises, and 
have obtained a store of information that will severely tax our memories 
to retain. Let us hope that we can remember it, and be able to impart 
our knowledge to others; if we can, we shall be rewarded a thousand 
times over for the trouble we have taken, and for the fatigues of our 
▼isits to the temples and tombs of this famous city of thirty centuries 
ago." 

Since the travels of our friends in Egypt an -event has occurred of 
great interest to all who have any familiarity with the history of the 
land of the Pharaohs. It will be noted that Frank and Fred, during 
their visits to the tombs of the kings, and to the museum at Boulak, did 
not see the mummy of any royal personage, if we except that of Queen 
A men-Hotep, which was found by Mariette Bey, together with the re- 
markable collection of jewellery described in Chapter VIII. 

Remembering that no mummy of a king had been found down to 
the date of the journey of our friends in Egypt, and that all the royal 
tombs when opened were found to have been previously visited by van- 
dals as free-handed as those of modern days, we can appreciate the im- 
portance of the announcement, toward the end of 1881, that a new tomb 
had been opened and found to contain the mummies of several kings, 
together with those of other royal personages. The following description 
is taken from a recent publication, the details having been derived from 
the reports of M. Maspero, the able successor of Mariette Pasha : 

"• For the last ten years or more it had been suspected that the Theban Arabs (whose main 
occupation is tomb-pillnge and mummy-snatching) had found a royal sepulchre. Objects of great 
rarity and antiquity were being brought to Europe every season by travellers who had purchased 
them from native dealers living on the spot ; and many of these objects were historically traceable 
to certain royal dynasties which made Thebes their capital city. At length suspicion became 
certainty. An English tourist, passing through Paris, presented Professor Maspero with some 
photographs from a superb papyrus which he had then lately bought at Thebes from an Arab 
named Abd-er-Ranoul. This papyrus proved to be the Ritual, or funereal sacred book, written for 
Pinotem I., third priest-king of the twenty-first dynasty. Evidently, then, the tomb of this sov- 
ereign bad been discovered and pillaged. In January, 1881, the late lamented Mariette Pasha 
died at Cairo, and was succeeded by Professor Muspero, the present Conservator of Antiquities to 
fi.H. the Khedive. Professor Maspero at once resolved to got to the bottom of the Theban mys- 
tery ; and, with that object chiefly in view, proceeded last April to Upper Egypt upon his first offi- 
cial trip of inspection. Arriving at Luxor he straightway arrested the said Abd-er-Ranoul. Threats, 
bribery, persuasion were, however, tried in vain, and Abd-er-Ranoul was consigned to the district 
prison at Keneb, the chief town of the province. Here for two months he maintained an obsti- 
nate silence. In the mean while Professor Maspero offered a reward of £600 for the discovery of 
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the secret, ind returned to Europe. Srarcels hud he etobirked when the elder brother of Abd- 
. er-[UnouI weot priralely before the Governor of Keneh, offered to betrtij the Mcret, >nd claimed 
the reward. 

"The goTernor telegraphed iramediatel.T to Cairo; and HerrEmii Brugscb, Keeper of the Boulak 
Huseum (whom Profestsur Haspcro liad deputed to act for him in anj case of emergencj), was 
forthwith despatched (o Thebeii. Here he was conducted to a loDelv epot in the moet deaolaie 
and unfrequented part of the great necropolis which extends for between three and four niitee 
along the weetem bank of the Nile. Bidden behind au angle of litDestnnc cliff, and masked b; 



a huge fragment of fallen rock, he beheld tlie entrance to ft perpendicular shaft descending to a 
depth of thiriy-ninc feet. At the bottom of this shaft opened a gallery two hundred and forty 
feet In length, leading to a sepulchral vault measuring twenty-three feet by thirteen. In this 
galleiy and vault were found some Ihirty-slx mummies, including more than twenty kings and 
queens, 'besides princes, princesses, and high-prieats, to say nothing of an immense store of sa- 
cred vessels, funereal statuettes, alabasler vases, and precious objects in glaaa, bronze, acacia- 
wood etc. The treasure thu4 brought to light consisted of some six thousand items, not the 
least valuable of which were four royal papyri. Professor Maspero, in his official report, warmly 
eulogizes the energy with which Herr Emil Bnigach, by tlie aid of five hundred native laborers, ei- 
humed, packed, shipped, and brought to Cairo the whole contents of this now famous hiding-place. 

"The following are the principal royal mummies found in this recently opened tomb: 

" King Rasekenen-Taakeii and Queen Ansera, of the seventeenth dynasty. 

" King Alimes Ra-neb-Pchti, Queen Ahmes Nofrelari, Queen Aah-Hotep, Queen Merit-Amen, 
Queen Hontimoo-hoo. Prince Re Amen, Princess ^-Aroen, King Amen-Hotep I., King Thothmei 
I.," King Thothincs IT-. King Tliolhrnes III., Queen Sitka, all of the eighteenth dynasty. 

" King Ramc*e« I,," King Sethi I., King Kameses IT., of tlie nineteenth dynasty. 

[The asterisk indiciiics that the mummy is missing.] 
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"Queen NoWra-Msut, King sod IlLsli-pripst Piimtem I., King Pinotem 11., Prince and High- 
priest H&Bahirti, Queen Hathor Hoiit-Tuiii, Queen Uakani, Queen [si - em - Kheb, Princess Nisi- 
KboUBu, Prince Til-f-Ankh, Nct)9eni, a priest, Nai-Shoimap, a priest, dF the twenty-Hi^t ilriiasty. 

"In some instances tbe mummy reposes in ita original mummT-caae, and sometimes in two or 
three aiuiiilny-CBseg, the wIioIe enclosed in an enormous outer aarcophagua. I[i otliem, only the 
mnmmy cue is left, the mummy having been destroyed oi' ahstracted. Farther, some mummies 
kre found in mummy-caaes not their own, or 
in mummy-caaeB which have been altered and 
asurped for their uae in ancient times. 

"There can be no doubt that the vault in 
which thene vnrioua mummies and funereal 
treasures were found was the family i<e]>ul- 
chre of the kinga of tlie twenty-first dytiaiitv. 
This dynasty waH founded by Her-Uor, Uigh- 
piieat of Amen of the great Temple of Anien 
at Thebes, who, toward the close of the twen- 
tieth dynasty, at a time the throne of tlie 
last Kamessidea wna tolt«ring to ita foiin- 
datioDs, either inherited the crown by right 
of descent or seized it by force. 

"The close of the twentieth dynasty woe 
an epoch of grent internal trouble iinil dis- 
order. During the reigns of tlie Inst fuur or 
five kings of that line there had been little 
security for life and property in Tiiebes; and 
organized tiaud.s of robbers committed con- 
stant depredationa in the more retired quar- 
ters of the necropolis, attacking chiefly the 
tombs of great personages, and venturing 
eten to break open the sepulchres of the 
rojal dead. Hence it became the sacred 
duty of the ruigning monarch to take every 
possible precaution (o insure the mummies 
of his predecessors against pi'ofunn^un and 
pilkge. 

" Weaccordingly find that Her-Hor caused 
the sepulchres of his predecessors to be peri- 
odically visited by a service of regularly ap- 
pointed Inspectors of Tomba, whose duty it 
was to report upon the condition of the royal 
mummies; to repair their wrappings and 

mummy-cases when requisite; and, if ncces- tiiitis ano hvmmt or i Borai. phincess. 

aary, to remove them from their own sepul- 
chres into any others which might be deemed more secure. All of them seem to have been moved 
serenl times : at one time the tomb of Queen Anscra. at another lime the tomb of Sethi I., at an- 
other dme the tomb of one of the Amen-Hoteps would seem to have been selected as the chosen 
hiding-place of several royal mummies, all of whom had been removed from their own original 
sepulchres by order of Her-Hor or his succeiisors. The mummy of Kamesea II, (to whose memory, 
u the supposed Pharaoh of the oppression of the Hebrews, so strong an interest atiachss) appears 
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to h4Te been removed more freqiientlir, and to have siilTereil more vioissiludeR of fortune ihui KBjr 
of the others. That liis sepulchre in tlic VbIIcv of thu Toinljs of the Kinga had been violated bj 
robbere can scarcely be doubt«d, for hi» ori^iial mummy-UHseg were either destroyed or damaged 
bevond repair. 

" All the mummieB were eventually conai|^ied to tbe lomb uf the Eler-Hor family near the end 
of the twenty-Gnit dynasty. Profeiuor Ha^pem believes thia final measure to have been talien 
during tiie reign of King Menkheperra, the last sovereign but one of the Her-Hop line. Menkhc. 
perra himself is not among those found in the vault: neither is his son and successor, Piootem 
III. Having piously deposited all thede revered and deified Pharaohs and Other rojol personages 
in the lai't home of his own immediate nncedtorti, Henkheporra evidently closed the vault forever, 
and ivn» himself content to be buried elsenhvre. 

" It is interesting to learn from the reports of Pnife^sor Maspero and Herr Brugsch the beighta 
of nome of the fantous kings of Egypt. Raskenen, It eeems, was among Egyptian kings like 



Saul ill larae). He measured six feet one incli, and very few of his deaceridanls took after hiio in 
this paiticular. ^ahmes. for instance (liis grandson), measured only five feet six inches, and the 
great Thothnies 111. five feet seven inches. ThothmcH II. approached the stature of his ancestor, 
but Sethi I. was no more than Bve feet nine Inches. It is satisfactory to learn that Rameaes II. 
was taller than his father, and not, like Thothnies III., a little man, by any means, tor his mummy 
wants but one inch of six feet. 

"Uiie of tlie most interesting objects in the collection is the cofSn of Rameses IL The face 
of the king is representeil on the lid, and the hands are in high relief, grasping the Osirian acout^ 
and crook, but the face is not from the studio of the artists who carved the walla of Abydiis, and 
dcsiRned the sitting figures of AbooJSmbel, On the breast ia a legend which includes two royal 
cartouflies or ovals, with an inscription in that hieratic or cursive hieroglyphic writing which is 
so diffieull to read. The names in the ovals are easily read, however— 'Ra-messes-mer-Amen ' in 
one, ' Rtt-user-Ma Setep-en-Ra ' in the other, 

"CoLisiderable interest attaches to the mummy of King Finotem, as it was the. latest of all the 
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rofal collection. Pinotem vns the third kin); of the Iwentj-finit dynsHt)', irho reitnied as nearly 
aa possible a millennium b,c. In odiiition (u tlic royal niuiuinies, a mul^Cude of objecw beitriag 
carlouchea wilt throw great Hglit upon the succession of these Itings; and the lent of nnotem, of 
leather, embroidered and (.-ulored, and covered witb htei'ORlyphics, cannot fail to elear up Mine 
historic*! difficulties as to (he priest-kinga of Thebea. His face has an Ethiopian cast of features, 
and he ia believed to have been descended from the princes of Egypt who came from the South. 
The lipa &re alightlj parted, and the upper teeib are almost risible. The absence of the eyeball 
ia indicated by the way in which the eyelids are sunken ; and the noatrila are forcibly distended, 
in consequence of the method employed by the embalmers for the remoTal of the brain, which was 
effected by means of a hooked iniitrumeni passed up through the nose. The expression ia, nerer- 
Uieless, not unpleasing. The ahrouils are of somewhat coarse lexture; and & few withered Sow- 
ers may be observed stuck through the bands which hold the wrappings together." 
15 
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chaptbe xvm. 

HAREH LIFE IN THE EAST.— FROM LUXOR TO ASSOITAN. 

A8UKPRISE was in store for Frank and Fred when they retnrned 
from llieir excurBion to the tombs of the kings. 
Several ladies of the party had declined to visit the tombs, partly on 
BCCOQDt of the fatigue of the journey, and partly because they had been 
invited to see the harem of the 
English consOl at Lnxor, and did 
not wish to mise the opportunity 
of learning how the women of the 
East pasB their time. When onr 
friends returned to the boat the 
ladies had only been back a short 
time from the harem, and there 
was an active interchange of ac- 
cumulated information until din- 
ner was announced. 

After dinner Frank tried to 
persuade one of the ladies to 
write an account of what she 
saw in the harem, as he wished 
to send it home for his sister and 
Mise Efiie to read. She was un- 
willing to write, bnt promised 
r IT HOMi. that she wonid tell him the nest 

day, while they were steaming 
op the river, and then he might write it out for himself. 

Frank accepted the conditions, and next morning he sat down, pencil 
in hand, to take the story from the lady's lips. He thought it would be 
more interesting in her words than in his, and, as he was a rapid writer, 
lie managed to get down a good part of the story jaet as she told it 
Here is the result of his work : 
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"We went to the office," said the lady, '* and found the consul was 
all ready for us. We walked from there to his house, which is quite 
pretty when you get inside of it, and has a nice little garden on a bal- 
cony ; from this balcony we went into the harem, accompanied by the 
consul's son, who speaks English. The consul remained outside with 
the husband of one of the ladies, as it would have been a great out- 
rage upon Oriental etiquette for a foreign gentleman to step inside the 
sacred spot. 

"The son of the consul only stayed long enough to introduce us, and 
then we were left to take care of ourselves. There were half a dozen 
women, some of them the wives of the consul, and others married to his 
son : we couldn't remember them all separately, and so when the young 
man left us we didn't know which was which. But it was of no par- 
ticular consequence that we forgot, as we had to do all our talking by 
signs; the women spoke only Arabic, and not one of us knew a dozen 
words of that language. The only w^ord I could think of was etnpsfiy ! 
(clear out!), which you say to beggars when you want to be rid of them, 
and that wasn't exactly the kind of language to use when you are intro- 
duced to strangers. 

" When we eritered the room they saluted us in Arabic, and invited 
us to sit on the carpet, which we did as well as we could. There were 
divans around the sides of the room, and a fine carpet in the centre, and 
we sat more on the carpet than on the divans. We wanted to do as 
nearly like our entertainers as we could, and when they invited us to 
the carpet we thought it would be rudeness to decline. Of course we 
were rather awkward about it, and laughed at our clumsiness, so as to 
give them a chance to laugh with us if they wanted to. 

" They were dressed loosely in the flowing robes such as you see the 
Arab women wear in the streets, but they had no veils on their faces. 
There was one who did not seem to be more than fifteen years old, and 
I presume she was the favorite wife of the consul's son. She wore a 
dress embroidered more richly than any other, and the material was of 
a costly silk. I wanted to ask her where it was made, and how much 
it cost, as I fancied it would be a nice one to take home and excite the 
envy of my friends. But then, you know, it might have been impolite 
to put such a question, and, besides, I didn't know how to ask in Arabic. 
All things considered, I didn't ask at all. 

" As soon as we sat down on the carpet they began to examine us ; 
they looked very intently into our faces, they scanned our clothing and 
boots, loosened our hair, took out our ear-drops, and appeared as curious 
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and innocent as children. We returned the compliment by examining 
them, and they seemed greatly pleased that we did so. 

"What excited their curiosity more than anything else was Mrs. 's 

hair. They pinched it and twisted it in all sorts of ways, passed it through 
their hands, and were not contented until they satisfied themselves that it 
grew naturally on her head. Even then they kept touching it and look- 
ing at it closely every few minutes, all the time we were in the harem." 

Frank made a memorandum, for the benefit of his sister and Miss 
Eifie, that the lady in question was English, and had hair of the purest 
blonde. It was rich and glossy, of the hue of old gold, and was doubt- 
less the first hair of the kind these Arab ladies had ever seen. It was no 
wonder that their curiosity was roused by it. Black hair is universal 
among the Arabs, and the tricks of the bleachers of London and New 
York are unknown in Egypt. 

"Before we knew what they were doing," the lady continued, "they 
had our heads in their laps, and were staining our eyelids. They wanted 
to stain our finger-nails and tattoo our chins, but we declined the honor, 
as we did not like the effect of the coloring matter, which will not wash 
off. It remains on for several days, and when it begins to wear off it 
makes the hands very dingy. They were as much amused at the white- 
ness of our finger-nails as we were at the dark color of theirs. 

"They wore their hair loose, with bands around the head to keep it in 
place, and the youngest of them had a very rich head-dress with many 
pieces of gold attached to it. They served us with pipes and coffee soon 
after we entered, and seemed much surprised at our refusal to smoke. 
One of us tried a few whiffs from a nargileh, and it made them laugh 
very much when the smoke choked her and set her to coughing. 

" Our visit lasted about half an hour. They embraced us when we 
came away, but did not offer to kiss us, and the last thing they did was to 

give a farewell pinch to Mrs. ^'s hair. They intimated by signs that 

they would like to come to the' boat to see us ; but of course that would 
not be according to Eastern usage, and they are not at all likely to come." 

Frank gathered other details about the life of Eastern women which 
he appended to his account of the visit we have just described. A few 
of them will not be out of place in this narrative. 

"According to all I can learn," wrote Frank, "the life of an Eastern 
woman mnst be very monotonous. She goes out very little, and after 
she 18 niarried can only rarely visit her relatives. Day and night her 
place is in the harem, and she never speaks to any man except her hus- 
band — not even to his most intimate friends or to her own brothers. The 
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time mast hang very heavily on Iier hands, eepeciallj when, as is generally 
the case, she is unable to read, and cannot obtain the consolation which 
booke afford. 

" I have told yon of the marriage ceremonies among the modem Egyp- 
tians; they are practically the same in most of the Moslem conntriee, and 
have the same result among all except the poorer classes. The wife of a 
man who can afford tJie expense of a harem paaees the most of her time 
there, and only goes out on rare occasions. Ladies of her own rank may 
call on her, and she can retnrn their visits, but tliey are not very freqnent, 
and she passes the most of the time 
entirely among the other women of 
her house. These include the ser 
vants or slaves, and possibly tlie 
other wives of her husband. 

"Speaking of other wives, let 
me say here that, according to the 
Koran, an Arab or Turk may have 
four wives, provided he can take 
care of them, but by cnstom he 
sometimes has more. Doctor Bron- 
son says the intei-course of the East 
with Europe has caused a great 
many men to adopt the cnstoms of 
the latter country and have only 
one wife. Some of the high officers 
of Egypt have done so, and they 
are occasionally seen in public with 

_ - their wives, which is a great inno 

AN uKiKNTJiL DANciNQ GIRL. vatioH upou the old habits of the 

land. 
" Where a man has two or more wives each of them is entitled to sep- 
arate apartments, and to servants whose whole business is to wait on her; 
consequently, a harem is an expensive luxury, and there are not many 
who can afford it. Perhaps the saving of expense has something to do 
with the spread of European ideas among tlie Orientals. And then, too, 
there are apt to be quarrels among the occupants of the harem which the 
master is called upon to settle, and with a sufficient number of them his 
life is anything but a happy one. 

"The amusements of the ladies of the harem consist of muaic and 
story-telling, and for this there are professional narrators and performers 
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who go from liuuee to house, and are paid for their services. Of course 
these are women, as no man except the master of the house can enter tlio 
harem. Their visits are always welcome, as tiiey greatly assist in passing 
away the time. When a story-teller is present the women gather about 
her, and sometimes the master of tlie house is seated in a balcony, where 
be can hear the performance and look upon the assemblage below. For 
the musical entertainments there are generally two or more performeis. 
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one of tliern playing on the flute and the other on the gnitar. Then 
there are women who sing in addition to playing, or, if singers cannot 
play, they bring their own accompanists. 

"A lady in Moslem countries gives a party very much like one in 
New York, with the difference that all the visitors are ladies. Generally 
these parties are in the afternoon, though they sometimes take place in 
the evening. In either case the guests come at an appointed hour and are 
received by the hostess, who is in evening costume and without a veil. 
Her visitors having come tlirough the streets on their way to the house 
are of course veiled when they arrive, but the veil is laid aside with the 
shawls and cloaks, and the guests make themselves at home, very much 
as in Christian countries. 

" If the hostess is the wife of an oflScial, or merchant having business 
with foreigners, she sends invitations to their wives or sisters — in fact, to 
any ladies she knows, whether they are of her religion or not. In tliis 
way European ladies arc introduced to the harems, and it often happens 
that warm friendships are formed between women of different religions, 
just as they are formed among men. 

"When there is a large party, some are seated on the divans and 
others on the carpet. Coffee and cigarettes are served, and those who 
desire pipes to smoke can be accommodated, as the long-stemmed nargileh 
abounds in every harem, and is very much in use. Conversation is very 
brisk, and it is said that the ladies of the East are quite as fluent with 
their tongues as their Western sisters. 

"After a little time has been devoted to conversation the hostess gives 
a signal, and the entertainment provided for the occasion begins. If the 
lady has slaves that can sing they seat themselves on the floor and begin 
a song, but if there is not sufficient talent among them a party of profes- 
sionals is especially engaged. The singing is followed by dancing, and 
this is almost always by professional dancing girls, and the affair is said 
to be much like the one we saw at Keneh. 

" Dancing follows singing, and singing follows dancing, and now and 
then a story-teller is introduced for the amusement of those who like 
them. Sweetmeats and cakes are liberally served, and so are coffee and 
sherbet, which are taken from tiny cups such as we would disdain in our 
own country. 

" In addition to these amusements they have cards and checkers, and 
many of the Eastern ladies are said to be very skilful at these games. In 
various ways the afternoon or evening is worn away, and, if tiie affair is 
a specially fine one, a supper is served on a large platter placed on a stand 
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in tbe centre of the room. It coneiBts moBtly of preserved fruits and 

other dainties, and is not so extensive a& the enpper at a party of the same 

sort in America. Nobody i^ expected to leave until some of the most 

fashionable or diBtingiiished ladies give the sij;nal. The hostess pretends 

to be very sorry to have 

them go, hut is no doubt 

wiBliing to herself that 

they would make baste 

and leave her alone. 

"So much for harem 
life in Egypt. I'm sorry 
I can't tell more about it, 
but all my information 
must come from some- 
body else, and therefore 
you must consider it sec- 
ond-hand. The condition 

SCfLPTCttES -OT.LATED BT THE raRS.ANS. f «'«"ien IH thc EsSt IS 

improving, but it is yet 
far behind that of Europe and America. The progress is more rapid in 
Egypt tlian in Turkey and other Moslem lands, and tlie example of the 
rulers of this country in establishing schools for girls will have an effect 
in the right direction. But it will take a long time to overcome the 
prejudices that exist in consequence of the religion of the East, not only 
among the men but among the women tliemselves. Many of the Egyp- 
tian and Turkish ladies have told their foreign visitors that they would 
not desire to change places with them : they enjoy their life of indolence 
and seclnsion, aB it gives them a feeling of protection they would not 
have if the customs of Europe prevailed among them," 

Esneh was the first stopping-place above Luxor, and the object of in- 
terest was a temple partly cleared out and partly covered by the houses 
of the town. The only part to be seen was the portico, which was 
reached by a flight of steps deseuding to it. Nobody knows the extent of 
the temple, as it was covered for many hundred years with heaps of rub- 
bish. The attempts to clear it out were made quite recently, but enough 
has not been excavated to give even the outline of the origimil edifice. 

The boys observed here, as they had already done at Luxor and other 
places, that the sculptures were frequently injured by tlie deetniction of 
the faces of the figures that had been engraved with so much care. They 
asked the Doctor how this was done, and be thus explained it : 
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''The PersiaRB," eaid he, "had a great objection to seeing fignres on 
the walls of the temples, and when they overran Egypt they matilated 
them in the way yon perceive. Happily the sculptares were so numerons 
that they did not bare sufficient time to destroy them all, or even a goodly 
portion of them. 

" The early Christians, in their zeal for removing the evidences of 
paganism, continued the work which the Persians began. In some in- 
I they plastered the figures over so as to conceal theiu, and tbns 



nnintentionally caused them to be preserved. Where the plaster is re- 
raoved the figures are found in excellent condition." 

It did not require a long time for the visit to the Temple of Esneh, 
as the curiosity of the travellers concerning Egyptian temples had some- 
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what diminished since their stay at Thebes, and tiie many explurations 
they had made. After seeing tlie temple they strolled through the town, 
and listened to the eongs of a group of Arabs at the cafm which line the 
bank of the river near the landing-place. 

Just as the whistle of the steamer gave the signal for continuing the 
journey, Frank's attention was attracted by what he pronounced a thing 
of beauty. 

It was not a girl, or a painting, or a temple, or even a scarabseue: it 
was a mule. 

Both the boys pronounced it the bandsomest beast of the kind they 



had seen in Egypt, and were sorry their time was so limited they could 
not study the animal closely. Its color was pure white, and Fred SDg- 
gested that the mule was probably kalsomined every morning, and was 
evidently treated with great care. 

The animal was the property of the governor, and his trappings were 
in keeping with his fine appearance. Some of the travellers regarded the 
saddle quite as much as they did the animal that carried it. Frank said 
he could understand why the Arabs are such excellent horsemen, when 
the saddles are so formed that it is very difficult to throw a rider oat of 
them. 
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From EsDeh to the foot of the first cataract there was no incident of 
importance. The boat stopped at two or three pl»ces where there were 
ruined temples, the most interesting being that of Edfoo. It waa cleared 
oot in 1864 by order of the Egyptian Government, and the rubbish that 
had been there thoneands of years lay piled aronnd it. The riibbisli had 
tended to the preservation of the eenlptiires, and after the clearing was 
completed they were fonnd to be in better condition than in most of the 
other temples. 

The general plan of the building was much like that of the Temple 
of Denderah, and it was dedicated to the worship of the hawk. In the 
sanctuary is a cage hewn from a single block of granite, which was once 
the home of the sacred bird, who, no doubt, received the adoration of the 
faithfnl much against liis will. He wonid have preferred freedom and 
a dock of chickenB to the homage of the Egyptians, unless he was unlike 
the hawks of modern days. 

At Hagar Silsllis, or " the Hock of the Chain," the boat stopped to 
give an opportunity for seeing the quarries, whence great quantities of 



^ 



stone were taken for the construction of the temples at Esneh, Edfoo, 
Karnak, and other places. The excavations where the stones were cut 
have been partly filled by drifting sand, but enough of them remain to 
show how the work was done. The Nile is here only a little more than 
a thousand feet wide at its narrowest part, and there is a tradition that 
when ancient Egypt was threatened with invasion a chain was stretched 
across the river to prevent the passage of hostile boats. Frank made a 
hasty sketch of the place, and included in his drawing the column of 
rock where the chain is said to have been fastened. 
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There was once a flourishing town at this place, but at present litttf 
remains of it; and even the ruins have been so covered with sand thai 
tliey cannot be i-eadily found. The desert comes down on both sides of 
the river at Hagar Silsilis, sind tlie fertile land of the Nile disappears alto- 
gether. To tlie stranger ascending the river for the first time it seems 
as though he had reached the head of the Nile, and his jonrney was to 
come suddenly to an end ; but a turn of the stream undeceives him, and 
his eye rests upon a more agreeable scene. 

On and on went the boat, and the scenery became more and more 
picturesque as the sandstone formation disappeared and granite took its 
place. The barren shores of Hagar Silsilis were forgotten in the fertility 
of the soil below Assouan and the brightness of the verdure oh the island 
of Elephantine, which lies at the foot of the first cataract of the Nile. 
The liills around the cataract were crowned with little shrines and tombs 
of Moslem saints, and there was a fringe of barren hills directly back of 
the town in sharp contrast to the fertility of the soil below it. The sun 
shone brightly on the water, which appeared quiet as a lake enclosed in 
the mountains ; the black rocks that rose here and there on the bank 
of the river seemed to threaten danger to any boat that ventured near 
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them, since it was not easy to know what might be concealed below the 
sarface. Beyond Elephantine Island the river was broken and lost, and 
our friends had no diflSculty in comprehending that they were in a part 
of the Nile quite unlike anything they had seen before. 

The steamer swung sharply around at the foot of the island, and 
in a few minutes was at the landing-place of Assouan, the. Syene of the 
ancients. 

Not only were our friends among new scenes of rocks and hills, but 
the crowds of natives that welcomed them were different from any they 
had seen before. It was a mingling of Arabs and Nubians: the former 
were nothing new, but the latter had put in an appearance for the first 
time. They were scantily dressed, their skins were black as ink, and their 
woolly hair was done up in little ringlets, like pen-holders, and apparently 
soaked in grease. The goods they offered for sale were ostrich feathers, 
Nubian dresses, arrows, old coins, knives, and kindred things, and they 
were as shrewd in making bargains as their friends the Arabs. Whips 
and canes of the hide of the hippopotamus were liberally offered, and 
nearly every passenger made purchases of these articles. 

The hippopotamus whip is called a courbash by the Arabs, and has 
the reputation of being the most cruel whip in the world. It is much 
like the " green hide " that was in use in the Southern States of North 
America during the days of slavery, and a blow from it is to be dreaded 
and long remembered by man or beast. 

It was late in the afternoon when our friends arrived at Assouan, and 
there was only time to stroll through the bazaars before sunset. Plans 
were made for an excursion to the island of Philse on the following day, 
and everybody went early to bed. 
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Chapter XIX. 

A CAMEL JOURNEY.— THE ISLAND OF PHIL^, AND THE FIRST CATARACT OP 

THE NILE. 

FRANK and Fred were destined to enjoy a novelty in the way of 
travelling. They were to make their excursion to the island of 
PhilsB on the backs of camels. 

It is about five miles from Assouan to Philse, and the road is chiefly 
through the rocky desert, or along the equally rocky bank of the river. 
The travellers had the choice of camels or donkeys for the journey, and 
the two youths unhesitatingly decided in favor of the former. 

"You can ride almost any time on a donkey," said Fred, " but it isn't 
every day you can have a camel." 

" I quite agree with you," Frank replied. "We'll have a jolly ride of 
it, and have a good story to tell when we get home." 

The boys went out before breakfast and found, close to the landing- 
place, a group 6f camels waiting for the proposed excursion. They were 
all lying or kneeling on the ground, and the boys walked around them 
with the air of having been familiar with camels all their lives. Finally 
they selected two, and at the suggestion of the drivers Frank proceeded 
to mount his new beast of burden, just to try his qualities. 

" I began," said Frank, afterward, in telling the story to the Doctor 
— "I began by patting the camel on the, head, and saying 'good fellow! 
good fellow !' He returned my kindness by trying to bite me, and if I 
had not jumped quickly to one side he would have had a good nip at my 
arm. The driver then stood by his head, and I proceeded to take my 
seat in the saddle, which resembled a wood-sawyer's ' horse ' with a blanket 
thrown across it. 

" As soon as I was in place I seized the front and rear of the saddle; 
the driver then pulled at the halter, and said something that sounded like 
^fieydu! heydaP 

" The camel began to move as though there was a small earthquake 
under him. There were three motions — a surge backward, a surge for- 
ward, and then a backward plunge that brought him to a leveL 



KIUINU ON A CAMEL. 



" I could not see exactly how it was done ; but Fred, wlio was looking 
OD, said tbe camel rose on half his fore-lega, then on all of his hind-legs, 
and lastly on the remaining half of his fore-legs. This will account for 
tbe three motions that were required to bring him up standing." 

"Tea," answered tlie Doctor, "and he kneels in the reverse way — half 
the fore-legs, all the hind-legs, and then half the fore-legs. He is always 
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made to kneel for receiving his burden or being relieved of it. He makes 
a great fuBS when lie ie being loaded, and leads you to snppose that the 
burden placed on him is much more than he can bear. The older the 
camel the moi-e noiee does Ite make." 

" He must iiave thought I weighed a ton at least," Frank responded, 
"for he began groaning and bellowing as soon as I entered the saddle, 
and did not stop till he was on his feet. Then he concluded it was no 
use protesting any more and became quiet." 

The boys did not learn till after the commencement of their journey 
that the saddles on which they rode were nothing more than pnck-ead- 
dies for transporting freight around the cataract, and their beasts of 



burden were the ordinary freight camels, and not those kept exelnsively 
for riding, A blanket was thrown over the saddle, but it did not conceal 
the inequalities of it, and long before their return the youths would have 
been quite willing to exchange their poetic camels for prosaic donkevs. 
The last mile of Frank's ride was performed on foot, and it would have 
been a difficult matter to persuade liira to try the excursion over again 
under similar conditions. 

The regular saddle for camel riding is a sort of dish, in which you sit 
with your feet crossed around the pommel or hanging over the side. Yon 
can have a pair of stirrups attached if you like, for resting the feet, and 
they are by no means to be despised. An excellent plan for a long jour- 



EFFECTS OF A CAMEL RIDE. 




(niOM AH usavKiAS ttuuLnuiu;). 



ney U to eling a couple of boxes or a pair of wcll-stuffed bags across a 
common pack-eaddle, and cover them with mattroBHes and blankets, so as 
to make a platform abont six feet broad ; then put up your bed in a roll 
and fasten it to the back'of the saddle, to form a comfortable rest, and 
with a pair of atirrnps fastened to the saddle-bow you can select your 
own position for riding. If tlie sun is hot you can spread an umbrella; 
and if you have been fortunate in your selection of a camel, and liis 
motion is easy, you will find no difficulty ju reading and even in sleeping, 
though a nap on the back of a camel is not altogether safe. 

The camel has a peculiar rocking motion that is a great strain on the 
spine of tiie inexperienced rider. He does nut feel it much till the second 
day, and then, as Fred 
expressed it, he feels as 
thougli he had a back- 
bone of glass, or some 
other brittle substance. 

During the first part 
of the journey each of 
the boys watched the 
camel of the other, in 
order to understand the 
motions of his limbs 
and to observe the pe- 
culiarities of his feet. 

The Doctor explained a uactkian cahkl in mwd coNomoH. 

that the foot of the 

camel is wonderfully adapted to travelling over the sands of the desert. 
It is divided into two lubes, and each lobe is armed with a stout claw, like 
the point of the ox's hoof. The foot is like a great sponge, and when 
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placed on the ground it spreads out very wide, but is immediate!; con- 
tracted when raised. It tliiis presents a broad surface to the sand or mud, 
and where the ground is steep aud slippery it clings like the foot of a fl; 



^ 



I, Fore-foot; 3, aolet B, blnd-fuol, (Ids i i, Mnicuire ur ttaa glomach. 

on a window-pane. The strong claw assists its adhesion, and consequently 
the camel can climb the side of a mountain which is impassable to a weU- 
ehod horse. 

His nostrils are formed so that he can close them at will to keep out 
the drifting sand, and his stomach is so contrived that it will hold a sup- 
ply of water sufficient for six or eight days. There are numerous cells or 
cups in the animal's stomach, and when he has plenty of time for drink- 
ing he fills all these cells, and thus accumulates a store for future use. His 
scent is very keen, and he can dis- 
cover water at a great distance, and 
will sometimes break bis baiter and 
rush in search of a pool or spring of 
whose existence his master is not 
aware. He can get along with a 
very small quantity of food, and can, 
moreover, lay in a supply for hard 
times. 
HK*i. UK A CAMKL. WlieH hc IS uot at work, and has 

good pasturage, the camel becomes 
fat, and his hnmp is especially round and full — it is a mass of fat; and 
when he is overworked and poorly fed, as he generally is in the desert, 
the fat goes away from the hump to nourish the rest of the body. This 
is particularly noticeable of the camels in Asia Minor, wliere they are in 
very active use till they get worn to skeletons, and are then turned out 
to rest aud recover their fat. 
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Caiiieh are not iniftoqiicntly used by the Egyptian Governmeat for 
military purposes, not only fur c-atrying provisions and other muiiitione 
of war, but for mounting troops iu regions where it is neceseary to make 
long inarches over the desert. Napoleon Bonaparte, during his expedi- 
tion to Egypt in 1798, organized a regiment of this kind, and found it 
of great service. Officei's and men were mounted on camels or drome- 
daries, and on one occasion they made a march of ninety miles without 
halting for food or rest. Napoleon was greatly pleased at the success of 
hie schema, as it enabled him to move his men more rapidly than by any 
other means. 

It required some time for the party to set ont on the ride from As- 
souan, as there was a good deal of difficulty in getting everybody com- 
fortably seated. As we have before stated, Frank and Fred selected their 
camels before breakfast, and the Doctor did not take many minutes for 



tnakiug his choice. The three set oat in advance of the rest, and pro- 
ceeded to the quarries that furnished the stone for the obelisks, the cof- 
fins of the sacred bulls, and many other things that have become famous 
in the history of ancient Egypt. 

In the quarries is an obelisk partly finished, but not completely de- 
tached from its bed. According to measurements, it would have been 
ninety-five feet long and eleven feet square at the base. Nobody can 
tell by what king it was ordered, or why it was never finished and re- 
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moved. A crack extends across it, but the general belief is that it was 
made long after the abandonment of the work. A little distance from 
the quarries is a large coffin which became injured during its removal, 
and was consequently given up. 

The stone is of that peculiar red granite known as sienite, and admits 
of a very high polish. In response to a question by one of the youths, 
the Doctor said that ordinary granite is composed of mica, felspar, aod 
quartz, while in sienite there is little or no mica, and its place is filled by 
hornblende. Sienite is harder than most of the other granites, and this 
quality, combined with its color, causes it to be preferred for ornamental 
work. He farther remarked that the rocks around Assouan are not ex- 
clusively sienite; on the contrary, they are mostly true granite, with oc- 
casional variations of porphyry. Some geologists assert that four or five 
kinds of rock may be found there, and interesting specimens may be 
gathered for mineralogical cabinets. 

The process of quarrying among the ancients was easy to compre- 
hend, owing to the unfinished state of the obelisk to which we have re- 
ferred. A crevice or trench was cut in the rock, and then wedges of 
dry wood were driven in ; water was applied to the wedges ; the wood 
swelled, and finally its great expansive force caused the rock to split 
asunder. It was slow work, but generally sure. The same plan is still 
in use in some parts of India, and the stones for the construction of King 
Solomon's Temple at Jerusalem were quarried in the same way. 

From the quarries the ride was continued to the bank of the Nile, 
opposite the island of Philse. The boys were elated to think they were 
really in Nubia, a country of which they had read and heard, but consid- 
ered so far away that they were not very likely to see it. They had 
crossed the boundaiy between Egypt and Nubia, and, by a free use of 
their imaginations, found no great difficulty in placing themselves in 
Central Africa. 

The approach to Philae was the occasion of many expressions of admi- 
ration, as the scenery was different from any on which their eyes had yet 
rested. The river is set in an irregular basin of desert hills, and their 
barren sides contrast, in a very marked degree, with the waving palms on 
the famous isle. The rocks of the cataract serve to render the picture 
still more fantastic, and as the whole scene bursts suddenly into view, it 
gives an impression to be long remembered. Bemarkable as the view is 
from the bayk of the Nile, it is still unequal to that from the ruins of the 
temple on the island itself. 

^V'llile waiting for the boat to carry them over to Phil88, Frank and 



A PRIMITIVE FERRY-BOAT. 2i7 

Fred ainneed themBclves with the antics of tlie natives in the water. 
They had observed several short logs on the bank as they arrived, and 
wondered what they were for. As soon as they had distnoanted the 
Doctor explained the uses of these pieces of wood. 

"They are the ferry-boats of the natives," said he, "and are the com- 
mon property of the inhabitants." 

Frank asked what he meant by ferry-boats, and how it was possible to 
use a short log for crossing a river. 

" Wait a moment and yon'll see," replied the Doctor. " There's a boy 
making ready to launch one." 

A Nubian urchin of ten or twelve years removed his very scanty 
clothing and made it into a bundle, which he placed on the top of hie 
head; then he rolled one of the logs — a stick six feet long and ten 



inches in diameter — into the river and sprung in after it. Using the log 
s6 a float to support himself, he paddled away, and was soon on the island. 

Other boys and men followed his example; but, instead of swimming 
to the island, they remained around the landing-place till the boat started, 
and then they accompanied it. The Doctor told the youths that when a 
native wishes to cross he makes a bundle of his clothing to tie on his 
head, and tlien swims over, leaving the log on the bank for his own or 
Boine other person's return. He takes the first log that comes in his way, 
and everybody does likewise. "You see," he continued, "how the logs 
serve as public ferry-boats." 

"We crossed the river," said Frank in his journal, "in a kangia, or 
native boat, such as we have already described, and as the wind was favor- 
able it was not long in making the passage. We landed just below the 
ruins of the temple, in what is called ' Pharaoh's bed,' but were unable to 
ascertain if any of the monarchs of that name ever slept there, and, if so, 
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how late they slept. We thought the place a very pretty one, and Fred 
wished he conld ait down and write some verees about it, as everytliing 
around eeemed to favor snt-h :t peifonnant-e. Doctor Bronson says the 
island of Fhilee has been the tlieinu of tiic pucts for many cetitiiricg, and 



farthermore, that a great deal of poetical pi'osc lias been composed con- 
cerning it. On learning this Fred concluded that he could not improve 
on what had been done before him, and wisely dosisted from the attempt. 

"From the landing-place we went to the ruins of the temple, where 
we spent a conpic of hours. The building seems to have been the work 
of several arcliitects at diflferent periods, as it is very irregular in shape, 
and tile flooi's are not all on the same level. It is more modern th.in any 
of the temples we have yet seen, as none of the dates which have been 
found upon it are earlier than the thirtieth dynasty, or about 400 b.c. 
The propylon towers arc Bi.\ty feet high, and there is a tine view from 
their top. We climbed up without dirtieulty, though in some places the 
steps arc considerably broken. Tlie solidity of the towers lias preserved 
them from serious injury. 

"The colors on the walls and towei-s are bt-ttcr preserved than in the 
otber temples, and some of them are exceedingly beautiful. At the time 
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the temple was bnilt the lotos flower seeiiiB to have been very popnlu* 
among the artists, hb it was extensively nsed in the ornamentation, and 
for the tops of the pillars tliat supported the roof of the grand hall. 

" Philffl was one of the most sacred spots known to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, as it was the resting-place of tho god Osiris, to whom they attrib- 
nted the annnal overflow of the Nile, and the consequent fertility of the 
land. There was a fable that his body was deposited beneath the cat&- 
ntct, and that once a year he rose and 'tronbled the waters' so that the 
Nile burst its banks, and spread over the land of Egypt, to insure an 
abundant harvest. 

"The temple was dedicated to this god, and to his wife and sister 
Isis. On the monuments she has many titles: sometimes she is called 
* Mistress of Heaven,' at others ' Regent of the Gods,' and at others ' The 
Eye of the Sun.' JBoth Isis and Osiris represented the good and beautiful 



on earth, and perhaps it is for this reason that the lovely island was 
chosen as the site of their temple. 

"We had an agivcable surprise in two ways: we found the papyrus 
plant represented on tho walls of the temple, and the guide took us to a 
spot near the ruins where the papyrus was growing. We had often heard 
of this plant, and longed to see it. You know, probably, that it was the 
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sabetance fi'oiii which tlie EgyptiaiiB made their Bcrolle, whereon nioet of 
their writing was done, and it is from ' papyrus' that our modem word 
•paper' is derived, 

"The plant that we saw was a small one, or rather there was a little 
cluster of Bmall plants growing in a pond among other aquatic prodncts. 
It is nneertain whether the papyrus ever grew naturally in this part of 
Egypt; At all events, it is not easy to lind it at present, except where it is 
artificially cultivated. In Abyssinia and farther up the Nile the papynu 



grows in marshy ground, and sometimes little else can be seen for milee 
and miles. It has a mass of roots that spread out in the mud, and throw 
tip a cluster of stalks from five to ten feet high. Tlie plant is a very 
graceful one, and it is no wonder that the Egyptiaus made free use of it 
in their ornamentation. 

"In making paper from the papyrus plant the Egyptians used to cut 
it into thin slices, which they laid side by side, and then covered with 
other slices at right angles to the first. In this form it was slightly 
moistened and pressed down, and the sheet could be made of any size by 
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simply extending it and connecting the edges. It was nsed for many 
other parpoBes tban the manufacture of paper: boate, baelcets, and boxes 
were made front the papjruB plant; cordage was spun from the fibres, tlie 
pith was eaten as food, a salve was made from the pulp and applied to 
Boree, and the roots were burnt as fuel in houses, or fashioned into nse- 
fnl or ornamental articles. Altogetlier the papyrus seems to have been 
nearly as useful to the inhabitants of Egypt three thonsand years ago as 
the bamboo ie to the native of China and Japan to-day. 

" Wherever there was space to scratch or write a name on the walls, 
we found that previoas travellers had not scrupled to convert the Temple 



of Philse into an autograph albnm. Names of those who had come there 
in the last two hnndred years were visible in great numbers; tlie most 
prominent memorial of this kind was a tablet recording the occupation of 
Phiiffi by General Desaix's army !it the time Egypt was held by Napoleon I. 
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This tablet was defaced by some Englishmen in 1848, but was afterward 
restored by French visitors, and has since been undisturbed. 

"When it was time to leave the island we again entered our boat, and 
were taken to the cataract. The famous cataract of the Nile is nothing 
more than a rapid, or rather a succession of rapids, with an aggregate fall 
of not more than fifteen feet. The river divides into a series of chan- 
nels among the rocks, and boats are taken through these channels with- 
out much trouble, though with a considerable expenditure of time and 
muscle, with the aid of tow-ropes and Arabs. The Arabs at the cataract 
are about as skilled in rascality as their brethren of the pyramids ; they 
can easily take a boat up in a single day, but manage to consume three or 
four days in the operation, and extort a great deal of backsheesh for not 
being longer about it. The descent of the falls takes only a few minutes, 
as the principal rapid is about two hundred feet long by seventy wide: 
the water foams and rushes furiously, but with a skilful pilot there is no 
danger. Accidents happen occasionally, but they are almost invariably 
due to bad management. 

"We stood on the bank and saw a dozen Arabs * shoot the rapids,' 
which they did on the short logs they use as ferry-boats. It was appar- 
ently dangerous, and we did not grudge the backsheesh they demanded 
when the show was over. They slid down very gracefully, and probably 
the risk was no greater for a good swimmer than is the process of coast- 
ing downhill for a school-boy. Travellers' tales in the early part of the 
century represented the cataract of the Nile to be something like Niagara, 
when, in fact, it is not much worse than a large mill-race. The place is 
rather picturesque, on the whole, and we are very glad to have seen it. 

" From Mahatta, a little village at the head of the falls, we returned 
by the bank of the river to Assouan. Our ascent of the Nile is ended, 
and we will now turn our faces to the northward." 



A VISIT TO ELEPHANTINE ISLAND. 



353 



Chapter XX. 

FROM ASSOUAN TO ALEXANDRIA— FAREWELL TO EGYPT. 

APART of the next day was passed on the island of Elephantine, 
opposite Assouan. By reference to the books in their possession, 
Frank and Fred learned that Elephantine was a place of considerable im- 
portance two or three thousand years ago, and a large town once stood 
there. Its ruins are now covered by a modern village, whose inhabitants 
are all Nubians; in fact, there are no Arabs living on the island, and it 
is said that Elephantine has been the home of none but Nubians from 
time immemorial. Frank asked for the elephants, but could not learn 
that any had ever been 

seen there ; he con- ^ ' (|^ (IK (if* 1^ H^" #^ 9^ 

eluded that the island 

received its name from 

the entire absence of 

the largest of animals, 

or even of any fossil 

remains of him. 

There were two tem- 
ples, or rather their 
rains, on the island at 
the beginning of the 
present century — but 
they were destroyed in 

order that the stone could be utilized for building the houses of Assouan. 
A gate-way of one of them is yet standing, and there are some walls built 
by the Romans, who are said to have made Elephantine a military post. 

The Nubians offered Roman coins, polished stones, and other curi- 
osities for sale; the coins were supposed to have been dug up on the 
island, but there was an appearance of newness about them which revealed 
their falsity. The quantity of false coins increases year by year, and in 
many instances the Arabs do not take the trouble to submit them to the 
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action of acids, in order to give them an antiquated look. The manufact- 
urers of antiquities in Cairo and Luxor generally manage to make their 
goods have an appearance of genuineness; but sometimes the demand is 
unexpectedly great, and they rush oflF their fabrications in a hurry. Ou 
several occasions Roman coins were offered to our friends that did not 
appear to have been out of the mint more than a day or two. One of 
them bought a copper denarius of the time of the Emperor Hadrian that 
was bright and fresh as though stamped an hour before ; it was so new 
that the oil used for facilitating its passage througli the mint had not 
been worn off, and was easily perceptible to the fingers. 

The boys regretted their inability to go farther than the first cataract 
of the Nile, and as the steamer headed down the river they gave a long- 
ing and lingering look behind them. They were consoled with the reflec- 
tion that they had seen a great deal in their journey from Cairo, and were 
farther relieved when Doctor Bronson informed them that comparatively 
few travellers ever went beyond the first cataract. "Down to within 
twenty years," said he, " the island of Phite was the Ulthaa Thide of 
nearly all tourists on the Nile, and any one who had penetrated farther 
was regarded as a sort of Mungo Park or Dr. Livingstone. Once in a 
while somebody went to the second cataract, two hundred and forty miles 
above the first, and on rare occasions an Englishman or other foreigner 
visited Khartoom, at the junction of the Blue and White Nile. Bayard 
Taylor was one of these adventurous travellers, and he went some dis- 
tance up the White Nile to the country of the Shillook negroes. 

"In 1850," he continued, " very little was known of the Nile beyond 
the point reached by our enterprising countryman. Exploring parties 
had been up the river considerably beyond the Shillook region, but in 
most instances the explorers had died while beyond the limits of civiliza- 
tion, or their accounts were insignificent. For a long time it was supposed 
that the Blue Nile was the principal stream, and as its head-waters had 
been reached by the famous traveller Bruce, he was credited with the 
discovery of the sources of the mysterious river. But it was afterward 
found that the White Nile was the longer of the two and the greater in 
volume, and many lives were sacrificed in the attempt to find its origin. 
The discovery and exploration of the lakes of Central Africa, where the 
Nile rises, belongs to our day ; and the names of Burton, Speke, Grant, 
Livingstone, Stanley, Baker, Long, and others, will go down in history 
for solving a mystery which has puzzled the world for centuries." 

One of the boys asked what they would have seen in case they had 
been able to ascend the Nile a few hundred miles farther? 
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" That. \6 a difScult (incstiori to answer," was tlie Doctor's reply, " but 
I will try to meet it. The second cataract is much like the first, and is a 
sncceesion of rapids rather than a fall. It is two hundred and forty miles 
from AsBonan to Wady Haifa, a village at the second cataract, and the 
point where nearly all tonrista who go beyond here turn back. On the 
way thither you pass a few ruined temples and other remains of ancifent 
Egypt; but there are none of great importance, with the exception ot 
Abou Simbel, which ranks next after the pyramids aud the temples of 



Thebes. There are two temples there hewn in the solid rock, and dating 
from the time of Ranieses the Great. A good deal of the history of that 
monarch has been gathered from the sculptures in these temples, and the 
door-way of the principal one of them ie guarded by a couple of enor- 
mous statues that recall the Sitting Colossi of Thebes. They have been 
pronounced the finest statues of their size in all Egypt, and certainly I 
do not know of any that can rival tiicm in giandeiir and beauty. 
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"These Btatiies were formed by cntiing away the solid rock, jubt as 
the Btatiies of the temples of Ellora, in India, were made. Like moBt ot 
the royal Etatuee of Egypt, they represent t)ie king seated on his throne. 
They sre partly covered with the eand that has drifted about them, and 
BometimeB little inoiy! than the heads of the figures are visible. They 
are said to be sixty-six feet high witlioat their pedestals. A friend of 



mine measured the head of one of them, and gave me the following 
notes: Length of the nose, 3 feet 5 inches; height of the forehead, 2S 
incliee; width of the moutli, 8 feet ; length of the ear, 3 feet. 

"The head of the statne is twelve feet high, without ioclnding the 
cap or crown that covers it. Compare tliese figures with the measure- 
ments of the broken figure of Rameses at the Memnonium, and you will 
realize the grandeur of the work. 

" The second catai-act is more diflicuU of passage than the first, and 
can only be accomplished when the Nile is at its full height. Above it 
the river makes a wide bend, and, as the navigation is difficult, the land 
route to the Upper Nile is preferable. Travellers leave the Nile at 
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Korofeko, nearly a hundred miles below Wady Haifa, and cross the desert 
to Khartoom. It is a journey of eiglit days by camels, and there is only 
one oasis on the route where water can be procured. Khartoom is a 
town of considerable size — about twenty thousand inliabitants — and has 
a curiously mixed population of Egyptians, Nubians, Turks, Arabs, and 
half a dozen other races and tribes. It has a fine trade in ivory, ostrich 
feathers, and other products of Central Africa, and formerly was the 
centre of the slave-trade between Egypt and the regions to tlie south. 
The situation is said to be quite picturesque, as it is on the angle between 
the Blue and White Nile, and the boats from both these rivers lie at its 
banks. 

"From Khartoom there is good navigation on the Nile for a long 
distance, till the Svddy or bank of reeds, is reached. The river is blocked 
by a great mass of aquatic plants, which have drifted down and accumu- 
lated so that they cover several miles of the course of the stream. Im- 
agine a small brook in which a load of hay has been overturned, and you 
have an idea of what the Sudd is like. 

"Beyond the Sudd the principal town is Gondokoro, in Abyssinia, 
and as we go farther up the Nile we enter the countries of the savage 
rulers of Central Africa. You can read about them in the works of 
Livingstone, Stanley, and other travellers who have gone there, and 
then—" 

" Dinner is ready !" said one of the stewards, and the description of 
Africa by the Doctor was indefinitely postponed. 

The return voyage to Cairo was quickly made, as the steamer halted 
but a few times, and then only briefly, at some of the principal points. 
There was no time for fiight-seeing, as all of the visits to temples and tombs 
were planned for the upward journey. The principal incidents of the trip 
were a few slight quarrels among the passengers, growing out of the gen- 
eral lack of something to do, and a glimpse of a crocodile. Everybody had 
been on the lookout for crocodiles during the voyage up the river, but 
none had been seen. The presence of these inhabitants of the Nile had 
been nearly forgotten, when suddenly one afternoon somebody on deck 
called out, 

" Crocodile !" 

Instantly there was a rush from seats and lounging places, and those 
who happened to be in the cabin came out as though a shell had ex- 
ploded among them. Some ran one way and some another, and several 
went to the wrong side of the boat. 

The crocodile was lying on a sand-bank two hundred yards or more 

17 
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from the course of the steamer. He was evidently enjoying a sun-bath 
wlien disturbed by the sound of the paddle-wheels, and concluded that 
the wisest plan for him to follow was to drop into the water. 

While he remained quiet he could eoBily have been mistaken for a 
blackened log, but as soon as he was in motion there was no doubt on the 
subject. Creeping rather than walking, he was soon at the edge of the 
water, and, without pausing to see what it waa that disturbed him, be 
disappeared beneath the surface of tlie river. 

The Doctor told the boys that many persons made the tour of the 



Nile nowadays without getting a single glimpse of a crocodile below 
the first cataract. Above Assouan crocodiles are more frequent, anij 
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beyond Khartoom they are so abandant that dozens of them may be 
conn ted in a single day. Thirty years ago they were numerons in the 
vicinity df Thebes and Keneh, and it was dangerous to veinture into the 
water lest they might take a notion to a breakfast on humanity. On the 
upper part of the Nile, in the vicinity of Qondokoro, they are large and 
ferocious, and hardly a day passes that they do not carry off a native who 
has incautiously ventured into the river or near its edge. 

It is the ambition of every tourist who ascends the Nile in a daha- 
beeah to bring back the skin of at least one crocodile as a trophy. The 
best way of killing this kind of game is to shoot him when he is taking 
his nap on a sand-bank ; and if proper caution is observed, and the posi- 
tion is favorable, the sportsman may approach within forty or iifty yards 
without disturbing his prey. The scales of the reptile are so thick and 
hard that an ordinary rifle-ball glances off as from an iron plate. The 
only vulnerable point*is behind the fore-leg, and a good chance for a shot 
is not always presented. 

Of late years considerable havoc has been made among crocodiles 
by means of explosive bullets, which burst as they strike and tear a 
hole in the crocodile, in addition to making a general disturbance in- 
ternally if the proper spot has been reached. 

A large package of letters was at the hotel in Cairo for our friends, 
and they sat till far into the night perusing and discussing these welcome 
missives. Everybody at home was well, and there were lots of congratu- 
lations for Frank' and Fred over the intelligent nse they had made of 
their time, and their interesting accounts of what they had seen in their 
travels. The presents for Mary and Miss Effie were greatly admired by 
those young ladies as well as by their friends, and one of the letters con- 
tained a polite intimation that similar selections in future would be as 
cordially welcomed. There was a renewal of the suggestion that the let- 
ters and journals of the youths ought to go into a book. Mrs. Bassett 
said the village editor had printed all the letters in his paper, and they 
had been so highly praised that he w^ts sure they ought to be preserved 
in a more permanent form. 

"Well," said Fred, "it seems as though we were to become authors 
whether we want to or not." 

"I don't see any harm in it," responded his cousin. "Authors may 
do some good in the world if they make good books, can't they ?" 

"Of course they can," was the reply ; "and if we become authors we'll 
try to make books that nobody can obje(;t to." 

"I'm afraid you are counting on an impossibility," said Doctor Bron 
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son, who had overheard the conversation. " What will please one will 
not please another, and you can never do your work so that somebody 
will not find fault with it. And there are some critics who prefer to say 
spiteful things, and will search a book from beginning to end to find 
something they can object to. If you ever write ^ book you must expect 
abuse. Do your work well, satisfy your own conscience, give your book 
to the public, and leave the result to take care of itself." 

When the perusal of the letters was over the youths went to bed 
and slept soundly, despite many dreams of friends at home, mingled with 
pyramids, temples, tombs, mummies, Arabs, deserts, valleys, and other 
things and places that had come under their observation since their arri- 
val in Cairo. They were up in good time the next morning arranging for 
speedy departure from the City of the Caliphs, as the Doctor had in- 
formed them it was necessary to take the afternoon train for Alexandria. 

" Here is our plan," said the Doctor, as they sat down to breakfast. 
"We will take the train at noon, and be in Alexandria four hours later; 
the distance is a hundred and twenty miles, and the train is a fast one. 
We will have a day in Alexandria, and then take the steamer for Jaffa. 
From Jaffa we will go to Jerusalem, and from that city make the tour of 
the Holy Land, arranging our route according to circumstances." 

The boys were delighted with the proposal, and were ready at the 
appointed time. There were no incidents of consequence in the railway 
journey. The boys looked earnestly at the pyramids and the tall min- 
arets of the Mosque of Mohammed Ali as the train bore them away to- 
ward the sea, and left Cairo behind them. They were bidding farewell 
to ancient Egypt, and we cannot wonder that they had many regrets in 
so doing. 

They passed near the " Barrage," an extensive structure which wae 
intended for a dam across the Nile to check the overflow of water during 
the inundation, and retain it till it was wanted for purposes of irrigation 
after the falling of the river. This great work was projected and begun 
during the time of Mohammed Ali, and an immense amount of money 
has been expended upon it. It consists of a long line of arches across the 
river, and the plan was to arrange gates at the openings of the arches, so 
that the flow of the water could be checked or allowed at pleasure. It 
has never been completed : the engineers say there was an error in the 
original calculations, and if the arches were closed, so as to raise the river 
to the proposed height, the force of water would sweep away the entire 
structure. 

The Barrage has been partially utilized, and it is said that the govern- 
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mcnt contemplateB ita completion by strenj^thening the work, bo tliat it 
will retain the water as desired. There is no donbt that it would be of 
great advantage to Lower Egypt, as it would largely inerease its produc- 
tiveness. There is a story tliat Abbas Pacha once suggested to a French 
engineer to pull down the. pyramids and use the material for constructing 
the Barrage. The engineer was horrified at the idea, as he said it would 
cause him to be execrated by the whole world, and his name would go 
down to posterity covered with disgrace for having destroyed the fincBt 
monnment of ancient Egypt. 
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Our friends passed through Tantah, a town of considerable impor- 
tance, containing many handsome houses, and a palace where the Khedive 
occasionally passes a few days. Three times a year, in the months of 
January, April, and August, a fair is held at Tantah which lasts eight 
days. Sometimes as many as two hundred thousand people come to this 
fair; their ostensible object is to pray at the tomb of a Moslem saint, but 
the most of their time is passed in amusements and in trading. There is 
a large business in camels, horses, and general merchandise, and in former 
times a good many slaves were sold there. All around the town there 
^ are tents and booths devoted to singing and to the performances of jug- 
glers, snake-charmers, and others whose living is derived from the amuse- 
ment they furnish to the public. 

The train swept along the bank of the Mahmoodieh Canal, which 
connects Alexandria with the Kile ; it is fifty miles long and a hundred 
feet wide, and was built in less than a year by order of Mohammed Ali. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand men were employed upon it, and of this 
number twenty thousand died of hunger, plague, and cholera. For sev- 
eral miles the route of the railway lay through a marsh, and as they 
neared Alexandria our friends caught a glimpse of Lake Mareotis, a 
shallow body of water, whose principal use is to supply the Alexandria 
market with fish. 

Pompey's Pillar came into view, and so did the domes and minarets 
of Alexandria. There was the usual crowd of porters, guides, and the 
like at the railway-station, and with some diflSculty the Doctor and the 
youths made their way through the dense assemblage, and drove to the 
hotel. The boys found that the streets were paved with large blocks of 
stone, bnt the pavement was broken in many places, and had much necil 
of repair. In rainy weather there are deep holes filled with mud, and the 
incautious pedestrian runs a great risk of taking an involuntary and very 
disagreeable bath. 

The morning after their arrival the party started out to see Alexan- 
dria and engage passage for Jaffa. The passage was secured, and then 
there was leisure for visiting the points of interest in and around the city. 

There is comparatively little remaining of the great city of Alexan- 
dria, which once contained half a million inhabitants, and boasted of the 
finest library in the world. The library was burnt, the buildings disap- 
l>eared, the city dwindled in importance, till at the end of the last cen- 
tury its population was barely six thousand. Since 1798 it has been steadily 
reviving, till it now contains nearly a quarter of a million inhabitants, of 
whom a fourth are Europeans. It is the commercial capital of Egypt, 
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and the viceroy lives there during the BDmmer. Of ite ancient motiu- 

merits Fompej's Pillar i8 almoBt all that can be found. There are some 

tdtnliR nnftr f.Tin nil-.v. hut. tlinv Am M>n.mft1v wnrtli 



It was famous in history ae Cleopatra's Needle; the obelisk that was 
tnken to England and set np on tlic bank of the Tliames above Waterloo 
Bridge had been lying prostrate for ceiitnries. 

Pompey's Pillar is a single shaft of red granite, seventy feet high and 
abont ten in diameter, standing on a broad baee and crowned with a capi- 
tal, the whole rising a hundred feet from the gronnd. It is supposed 
tliat a statue once stood on the top, and there are some old pictures of 
Alexandria where a statue appears on the pillar. 

Frank and Fred wanted to climb to the top of the column, but were 
unable to see how they contd do so, as there is no ladder or stair-way, and 
the shaft is polished like a pane of glass. 
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The Doctor told them it had been twice ascended in the present cen- 
tniy — once hy an enterprising woman, and once by a party of sailors. In 
each case a kite waa flown so that it came against the top of the pillar, 
then the string was used to draw np a cord, the cord drew np a rope, an,: 
the rope drew np a ladder. The ascent is easy enough when the ladder 
is properly secured, but it trembles so much that a steady head and strong 
hand are requisite to insure safety. 

After seeing the pillar the three visitors wandered through the bazaars, 
which repeated, on a small scale, the sights of the bazaars of Cairo. They 
spent an hour or more in the great square in the centre of the city, where 
there are several rows of shade-trees and some bronze statues, and they 
visited two or three private gar- 
dens, which were very pretty, and 
contained rare varieties of plants. 
They went to the celebrated " Pha- 
ros," which is one of the earliest 
light- houses ever known to mari- 
ners, and was built by Ftolemy 
Philadelphus at enormous expense. 
It is said to have been a squai'e 
building of white marble in several 
Btories, each smaller thau the one 
below it. A winding road led to 
the top, and, according to history, . 
Cleopatra once drove a pair of 
horses to the summit, and then 
drove them down again. The name 

of the "Pharos" is perpetuated in "T^ 

the French word for light -house 

(jthare), but very little of the ancient structure exists to-day. It is still 
maintained as a light-house, and is a welcome sight to ships seeking the 
harbor of Alexandria. 

At an early hour the next morning a procession left the door of the 
hotel and proceeded in the direction of the harbor. It was composed as 
follows ; 

Frank Bassett and Fred Bronson mounted on donkeys, and attended 
by the drivers of the little beasts. 

Doctor Bronson similarly mounted and escorted. 

A servant from the hotel superintending the transportation of the 
bagg*gB of the trio on the backs of a couple of Arab porters, 
17" 
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A miscellnneous arraj of beggai'S, pcddlefs, and their kindred, diouting 
for backsbeeeh. 

There were at least twenty individuals in tlie party, not counting the 
donkeys; bnt a good many of tlie beggars dropped ofi after a few dozen 
yards. Their places were taken by others, so that there was no material 
loss of nuiubors on arrival at the landing, where the baggage was placed 
in a boat, after a gift of a couple of francs to a customs official, to save 
it from inspection. From the shore to the boat was a short journey, and 
auy possible monotony was prevented by the boatmen. They had made 
a bargain to carry our three friends on board the steamer for live francs; 
about half-way they stopped rowing and demanded ten francs, which were 
refosed. 

Then the fellows turned, and threatened to row to the shore again, but 
the Doctor prevented this performance by prnposing to hand them over 



to the police. They did not proceed until he rose to his feet and shouted 
for the police-Ijoat, and then tliey concluded it was best to do as they had 
agreed. The boatTiien of Alexandria are worse than those of any other 
port of the Mediterranean, and it is a disgrace to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment that they are allowed to continue their practices. 

And now behold our friends safely on board the French steamer. 
The smoke pours from her funnels, the anchor is lifted, the engine throbs, 
the screw revolves, churning the water into foam — the entrance of the 
harbor is passed, the shore fades from sight, and Egypt is left behind. 

£on voyage ! 
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Chapter XXI. 

VOYAGE FROM EGYPT TO PALESTINE.— JOURNEY FROM JAFFA TO RAMLEH. 

THE steamer stopped a few hours at Port Said, the northern terminus 
of the Suez Canal, and the second morning after her departure from 
Alexandria she dropped anchor in front of Jaflfa. The time at sea 
between Alexandria and Jaffa is from twenty to thirty hours, according 
to the speed of the steamer and the state of the weather. There are 
three companies — one carrying the French flag, one the Austrian, and one 
the Russian — each making a fortnightly service from Alexandria; and 
there are several irregular lines, so that a traveller may be reasonably sure 
of being able to go from Egypt to the Iloly Land every four or five days. 
The French steamere are the best, the Austrian the next in order, and the 
Russian and the irregular steamers the worst of all. 

The steamer that carried our friends anchored about a mile from land, 
and the Doctor explained to the youths that there is no harbor at Jaffa 
which a ship can enter. In a calm sea, or when the wind blows from the 
north or east, passengers may land or embark with safety ; but if a west- 
erly or southerly wind is blowing a landing is impossible. In winter the 
prevailing wind is from the w^est, and many a traveller who takes his 
ticket for Jaffa in that season has the vexation of being carried past the 
port, for the simple reason that he cannot be put on shore. 

Fortunately for our friends the sea was perfectly calm when they came 
to anchor, and there was no hinderance to their going on shore. The 
steamer was quickly surrounded by boats, and a bargain was made with 
one of them for transportation to land. The strong arms of the Arab 
boatmen sent the little craft spinning over the water ; the oars rose and 
fell together as the men kept time by a song that was a trifle monotonous 
to the ears of Frank and Fred. But never mind its monotony ; it carried 
the travellers from ship to shore, and every moment the walls of Jaffa 
became more and more distinct through its measured cadence. 

They seemed to be heading for some jagged rocks that jutted a little 
distance from the line of the shore. The sharp eyes of the boys dis- 
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covered an opening in tlio rwrks, nnd uliun (lie bout was within a few 
yards of it the luen paused in obedience to n eigntil from the steeranian. 
Then, watcliing the rise and fall of the waves, they dashed forward at the 
proper moment throagh the opening ten or twelve feet wide, and were 
borne into tlie smooth water of the little harbor. There is a wider en- 
trance farther to the north, bat it is rendered dangerous by several sunken 
rocks, and the narrow one is generally used by the boatmen. 

"This harbor is mentioned several times in Scripture," said Doctor 
BroDSon, while the boatmen were waiting the proper moment to enter. 



" It was bare that Hiram, King of Tyre, sent ships laden with wood from 
Lebanon for the use of King Solomon in building his temple at Jerusa- 
lem, and some of the apostles, wlien they went out to preach the gospel 
through the world, sailed away from Jaffa or Joppa, as it was then called. 
According to tradition, tlie prophet Jonah sailed from Joppa just before 
he was swallowed by the whale. And there is another tradition that 
Andromeda was chained to the rocks at the enti'ance of the harbor, in 
order that a sea-monster might devour her. The correctness of this latter 
tradition was maintained UTitil the sixteenth century by the exhibition 
of the chains and rings by which she was held." 

Doctor Bronson saved himself a wrangle with the boatmen by put- 
ting his party in the care of the commisiiionnaire of the hotel where he 
was going, and asking him to arrange everything. This plan is advisahle 
for all travellers arriving at Jaffa, and they are also recommended to pay 
no attention to the dragomen that crowd around them on the ship, and 
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desire to make contracts for accompanying tlie strangers to Jerusalem. 
Wait till yon get on sbore, and don't make a bargain in a linrry. 

The commiesiomhaire attended to the baggage of the party, paid the 
cnstomary fees to the boatmen and the offi- 
cials of the Custom -house, and then escorted 
the strangers to the Jerusalem Hotel, which 
18, or was at that time, the beet hotel in the 
place. It is a short distance out of the town, 
and in the German colony ; its proprietor, 
a German, was the vice-consul of the United 
States of America, and his official position 
enabled him to be of service to travellers 
from beyond the Atlantic. Through his 
recommendation onr friends were joined by 
three other Americans whu wislied to make 
the tonr ot the Holy Land, and the rate 
for a party of six would be less for each 
person than if it consisted of half that number, or even four or tive. 

Negotiations were begun immediately. Several contractors wished 
to be engaged, and the choice fell on a Syrian named Ali Solomon, or 
Solyman, who was strongly recommended botli by the consul and by 
those who had previously employed liim. After considerable bargaining 
the following terms were agreed upon : 

The contractor, or drHgotnan, was to provide all requisites for the 
journey. There were to be three double tents — one for every two per- 
sons — servants, beds, food, English saddles, horses for riding and carry- 
ing the baggage. He was to engiige sufficient escort when needed, and 
pay all fees and backsheesh of every kind, except when the party visited 
churches, convents, and the like. Whenever tlie party stopped in hotels 
or convents, instead of remaining in camp, he was to pay for their food 
and lodging. The horses were to be sound and kind, and if any of them 
became disabled the dragoman was to provide proper substitutes free of 
extra charge. The party could go where it pleased, change its route aa 
often as it liked, select its own day for leaving any city or town, and, if 
the contract was closed anywhere but in Jiiffa, the dragoman was to have 
a fair allowance for the return journey. In case of dispute, the matter 
could be referred to the American or any other consul at the most con- 
venient point. 

While on the road the food should consist of colfee or tea in the 
morning, with eggs and bread-and-butter; luncheon at noon, of chicken 
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or other cold meat, eggs, bread, cheese, and fruit ; and dinner should be 
as good as the hotel dinner. In Jerusalem the party should choose for 
itself the hotel where it would stop. 

In consideration of the above, each person of the party was to pay 
twenty francs, or sixteen English shillings ($4) per day. One -third of 
the money was to be paid before starting, one -third when the journey 
was half over, and the balance on the return to Jaffa, or the discharge 
of the dragoman at some other, point.* 

There is not much to be seen in JaflEa, and it was decided to start in 
the afternoon and spend the night at Ramleh, nine miles away. While 
the dragoman went to bring horses for the travellers to ride, our friends 
went out to " do" Jaffa. Dinner was to be served at one o'clock, and they 
were to be on the road a couple of hours later. 

They visited the house of Simon the Tanner — or, rather, one of 
the several houses which claim that distinction-^mentioned in the New 
Testament (Acts ix. 43). It is well to remark here that all through the 
Holy Land the locations of houses, tombs, and other places of scriptural or 
other historic interest, are frequently changed. In regard to the house of 
Simon the Tanner, at Jaffa, it is said that its location depends somewhat 
on the liberality of the owner or tenant toward the guides who conduct 
strangers about the town. The Latin convent is claimed to be on the 
site of the house, and so is a small mosque near the light-house. The 
Christian guides generally conduct strangers to the former spot, while 
the Moslems indicate the latter. There is no reason to believe that any 
part of the original house is in existence. 

A walk through the bazaars, a visit to an orange-grove, and a narrow 
escape from being trampled in the tnud by a line of camels in a narrow 
street, completed the inspection of the ancient Joppa. One of the most 
interesting features to Frank and Fred were tlie heaps of oranges piled 
in the market-place. Jaffa is famous all through the Levant for its 
oranges, which are an important article of export; and in the season 
when they ripen there is a very large trade in this delicious fruit. Our 



• The above is the contract, with some slight change of phrases, that was made by the party 
of six of wliich the author was a member when he visited the Holy Land. It should be remarked 
that it was not in the height of the travelling season, and consequently the terms were lower than 
usual. A party of six or more can generally secure everything as above stated for twenty-five 
francs (twenty shillings) each person daily. The tourist agencies charge thirty shillings per day, 
and require the whole amount to be paid in advance, and they generally manage to bring in a large 
bill for "extras" at the end of the journey. An excellent form of contract can be found in Bae- 
deker's " Hand-book for Palestine and Syria." 



THE CITV OF JOPPA. 
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friends bought a dozen for two or three cents, and pronounced them the 
SneBt oranges they had ever eeeii. 

When they retnrned to the hotel they found some forty or more 
horses from which they were to make their selection. Half an hour was 



spent in trying the steeds and the saddles on tlieir hacks, and when this 
operation was ended the rejected horses were led away, while tMfe selected 
ones were fastened in front of the hotel at the Doctor's suggestion. Some 
of the owners wanted to take the horses away, in order to feed them be- 
fore their departure for Ramleh ; but the Doctor ended the discussion by 
saying that any desired nourishment could be given where the animals 
were standing. 

"It is a common trick," said lie to the boys, " to change the horses 
after you have made your selection. We have picked out good horses, 
and I think we shall be satistied with then); these fellows would very 
likely bring us animals of the same color and general appearance, and we 
should find them vicious, weak, bad in gait, or with some other defects. 
We will keep our horses directly under onr eyes till we are away from 
here; when we are once on the road they are not likely to try the 
substitution trick." 

" But wouldn't tliey tell you so, if they had changed the horses r' said 
one of the boys. 
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"Not a bit of it," answei^ed the Doctor, with a laugh. "Thej would 
declare there had been no cliange whatever ; and ae we would not be 
familiar witli the hoi'ses after eeeiiig thenn only once, we would not be 
certain of the deception till too late to rectify it." 

"What dreadful story-tellers tliey must be!" was the very natural 
cooinient on the Doctor^a assertion. 

" Yes," lie responded ; " and do you know how they account for it 
themselvee?" 

Neitlier of tlie yontlis had ever beard the explanation, and so the 
Doctor gave it, 

" The Arabs say tliat when the Father of Lies came on earth to dis- 
tribute hie goods he had nine bagfuls. Ue spread one bag of lies in 
Europe, and then started for Asia and Africa. He kndcd in Egypt one 
evening, intending to scatter a bagful over that country and Syria, and 
then go on the next day to Asia; but while he slept tlie Arabs stole all 
his remaining stock, and distributed it among themselves. This accounts 
fur the great difficulty they have in telling the truth." 

"This propensity among them,"' continued the Doctor, "is practically 
universal, as an Arab who can tell 
til 
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of an Arab, and he lias no interest in deceiving you, he may possibly give 
you the correct answer if he happens to know it, though he is by no 
means sure to do so ; if he does not know the answer, he will give you the 
first that his imagination suggests, and he would be very much surprised 
if you told hira he had done wrong." 

As soon as dinner was over the travellers arranged their baggage, each 
of them packing what clothing and other things ho wanted in a valise or 
bag, and leaving the trunks to be kept till their return, or sent up the 
coast to Beyrout, according to the instructions they would send from Je- 
rusalem to the keeper of the hotel. Each of them carried a suit of cloth- 
ing in addition to the one he was wearing — an overcoat, a mackintosh, 
or light rubber coat, for rainy weather, and a limited supply of under- 
garments, socks, handkerchiefs, and other necessities of every-day life. 
The dragoman said that almost anything they would want could be 
bought in Jerusalem, arid there was no use in carrying things along 
si!nf)ly on the ground that they might possibly be needed. Frank and 
Fr(;d remembered the previous injunctions of the Doctor about travel- 
ling in "light marching order," and reduced their baggage to a very low 
condition. 

All was ready before three o'clock, and tliey were oflF for their first 
ride in the Holy Land. 

There was a little restiveness among the horses at starting, and it 
threatened, at one time, very serious results to the riders of the animals. 
Evidently they had not been very actively employed for the past few 
diivs. The Doctor said their freshness would wear away before they had 
gone far into the country, and the principal thing to do was to keep them 
frou) injuring any of the party or doing harm to themselves. At the 
suggestion of Ah', Frank and Fred put their horses to a gallop for a 
couple of miles, and the exercise had a visible effect in reducing the 
liveliness of the steeds. 

The boys were well satisfied with their horses, which were full of 
spirit, and very easy under the saddle. Fmnk said he intended to see if 
he could not get up a friendsliip with his horse, but the Doctor told him 
it would be of little use to do so, as the horees of Palestine are changed 
around so often among tourists that they do not have an opportunity for 
becoming intimately acquainted with any of their riders. The youth 
soon after abandoned the attempt when his horse tried to bite him, and 
contented himself with treating the animal kindly, and holding him well 
in check whenever there was any manifestation of temper. 

Until they got clear of the town the road was anything but agreeable, 
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as it wae paved with mud and otlierwiee encumbered. Orungo groves 
were all around them for quite a distance, and the general aspect of the 
place was pleasing. They passed near a well where several women were 
engaged in tilling their water-jars, after the manner recorded lu Scripture. 
The boj'B realized the fidelity of the descriptions they had read in their 
Sunday-school days, and Frank remarked that evidently the East had 
changed very little in many of its features since the time of Christ. 



Frank thought the dress of the women wae very picturesque, and the 
flowing robes reminded him of the outer garments of the women of 
Japan. Fred said he could nndergtand why the women of Syria had such 
graceful figures ; there conld he no stooping or bending forward when 
one WAS carrying a jar of water on her head. He thought it would not 
be a bad plan if some of the American schools for young women would 
adopt the plan of having their pupils walk with slight weights on their 
heads, so as to teach them the value of an erect position. 

From JafEa to Ramleh the country is fiat or slightly undulating ; most 
of it appears quite fertile, but there are numerous spots so deeply covered 
with sand that they are unfit for cultivation. There are some villages 
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^long or near tlie road ; but, on the whole, the population is quite scattered, 
end the country could support more inhabitants than it has at present. 

A couple of miles out from Jaffa the party halted a few minutes in 
order to tighten some of the aaddle-girths, wliicli had worked loose, and 
to arrange a few other matters about t)ie travelling-gear. As the incident 
of the well was f I'esh in tlie minds of tlie youths they spoke of it, and the 
time of the halt was utilized by the Doctor in a short lecture upoD the 
wells of the Holy Land. 

" In most parte of Palestine," said he, "water is very scarce, and the 
possession of a spring 
or permanent stream is 
a matter of great im- 
portance. Fierce fights 
have occurred foi- the 
ownership of springs, 
and sometimes the 
feuds that have arisen 
from tliis cause have 
lasted hundreds of 
years. The existence 
of a fine spring has 
often determined the 
site of a town or vil- 
lage, and evei'y precau- 
tion is exercised to pre- 
vent the waste of the 
precious liquid. 

"For public uses 
(lie water is made to 
flow into a fountain, 
with a stone troueh 

PUBLIL- FULNTAIN AT JJCHUBILEH. , . mT 

in front of it. The 
women go to the fountain to fill their jars from the stream that flows 
through the stone, and the horses and cattle are driven there to drink 
from the trough. If from any cause the spring dries np there is great 
distress, and if them is no other water in the immodiate neighborhood 
the site of the village or town must be abandoned. Many of the mined 
towns whJL'h we find in Palestine to-day were given to desolation in con- 
nce of the drying up of springs or streams. 
"The scarcity uf running water led to the digging of wells, and we 
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find tliem mentioned in the earliest hooks of the Bible. There are many 
wells of this sort in the country, and some of tliein are thouBaode of jcure 
old. We read in Genesis of tlie wells that were dug by Abraham and 
his descendants, where the flocks were watered. The wells of Beerslieba 
which were made by the servants of Isaac (Gen, xxvi. 32, 33) can be 
seen to-day, and the stone watering-troughs from which the flocks drank 



are where they have stood for thousands of yeai-s. In some of the ancient 
wells there are stone steps leading down to the water, while in others the 
water was drawn to the surface by means of buckets at the ends of ropes. 
The ropes made deep uhannels in the stone where the}' rubbed against it. 
8ome of the wells have been dry for hundreds of yeara, but the stones 
that snrronnd them remain undisturbed. 

"Where there are no running sti-eams or springs, and the nature of 
the ground does not favor the digging of wells, the people rely upon cis- 
terns to snpply their wants. A cistern is simply a large excavation in the 
earth or rock ; if in the former, it is lined with stone and cement to make 
it water-proof, but if it is hewn in tlie solid rock no such precaution is 
necessary. Water is collected here during the rainy season and treasured 
up for use in the dry summer. Some of the cisterns are of great extent, 
and will hold water sufficient for great nurnbei's of people during sevenil 
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montlis. They are found all tlirongh the country ; and even where there 
is a stream of water tlie whole year ronnd it is often the cnstoin to keep 
cisteme tilled with water, to guard against 
an nnosnal drought. Some of the cities 
uf the East have vast cisterns bcneatli 
them, and if yon ever go to Constantino- 
ple yon will see the cistern of ' The Tlion- 
sand and One Fillare,' which gets itg 
name from the number of columns t)iat 
support the roof. 

" There is a cistern under the Temple 
of Jerusalem," continued the Doctor, 
" that was hewn from the solid rock. For- 

INTMUOR Of A CltTKKS. 

tions of the rock were left etandmg to 
form a support for the temple, and tliey have performed their work so 
well that no part has ever given way." 

As the Doctor paused it was announced that the horses were ready, 
and in a few minutes the cavalcade was again in motion. 

A tower oti tlie right uf tiie road attracted the attention of the youths. 
The Doctor told them it was the station of a watchman, and that it was 
his duty to guard the fields and vineyards from depredations by men or 
beasts, and to preserve order along tho road. 

" There are eighteen of these towers," said he, " between Jaffa and Je- 
rusalem, about two miles 
apart, and the men in 
them are supposed t ■ 
have control of the roiiil. 
and to protect trftvellei>^ 
from danger. Thewatdi- 

tower is an institution j 

of the East, and its u.-f 
dates from a very earl\ 
period." 

"Yes," replied onu i>l' 
the boys; "I have read 

about watch - towei-s in i 

the Bible, and we saw in cistbun usdkr thi tsutu of juus*uih. 

Egypt how watchmen 

were stationed to guard the fields in ancient times the same as they 
guHrd tiiem now." 
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" You will find them referred to many times in the Bible," was the 
reply, '^ and tliere has been no change in the cnstom. If yoa want to 
refresh your memory on the subject read the fifty-second chapter of 
Isaiah, and yoa will find a description that might have been written yes- 
terday instead of many centuries ago." 

Over the undulating plain of Sharon our friends continued their jour- 
ney, passing groves of olive atid orange trees, fields of grain, and occa- 
sional stretches of barren ground. In places the route was shaded by 
sycamore and cypress trees, and the fields were protected by hedges of 
cactus. A well-grown hedge of this plant makes an excellent fence, as 
it is impervious to man or beast, and it flourishes admirably in the soil 
of Palestine. 

From the third watch-station the town of Ramieh was visible, with a 
huge tower rising over it. The view was very pretty, as Kamleh is situ- 
ated in the midst of luxuriant groves and orchards of olives and syca- 
mores interspersed with palm-trees. 

As they neared the town one of the horses became restive, and made 
a dash for a cactus hedge. He regretted his imprudence when the sharp 
spines of the plant entered his hide, and stopped so short that he nar- 
rowly missed throwing his rider over his head and into the thorny bushes. 
The other horses shared in the excitement, and for a few moments there 
was a scene of confusion among them. Happily no accident resulted 
and the party entered Ramieh at a dignified pace. 
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Chapter XXII. 

FROM RAMLEH TO JERUSALEM.— THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCBRE. 

\ LT, tlie dragoman, Iiad told the travellers before leaving Jaffa that 
-^*- there was a small hotel at Ramleh, kept by a German, where a 
dozen or twenty persons conid be accommodated, and there were con- 
vente of the Latin and Riitssian chnrdies which served as hotels. They 
might have their clioioc, provided the |>lace where he first applied was not 
already full. The boys thought it would be more interesting to go to one 
of the convents than to a 
hotel, and the rest of the 
party agreed with them; ■ 
accordingly, it was arranged 
that tiiey shonld spend the 
nigiit either at the Latin 
or Knsstan establish iiient. 
When they wei-e within a 
conple of miles of Ramleh 
Ali rode ahead at a gallop 
to arrange the matter, leav- 
ing the travellers to follow 
more leisurely. 

A messenger met them 
at the entrance of the town 
A srnuN HORBKHAN. with tlic announcemcnt 

that they were to put np 
at the Russian convent. As they rode along the Doctor explained to the 
boys that the "convents" were more properly hostelries, or hotels for the 
accommodation of pilgrims on their way t.) and from the holy places of 
the conntry. They are snstained by the chnrdies to which they belong. 
Those who can afford to pay for their entertainment are expected to do so, 
tlie same as at a hotol; but no hill is presented, nor is any payment de- 
manded. Poor pilgrims are received free, bnt their accommodations are 
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mnch inferior to those for the traveller with a well-lined purse. The 
large nnmber of Russians, Greeks, and other Christians annually visiting 
Palestine renders the maintenance of these convents a necessity. 

Our friends found the Russian convent so much like a hotel that they 
would never have known the difference if they had not been told of it. 
The lower story of the building served as a stable; the second story was 
reached by a flight of steps on the outside, which brought them to an 
open court surrounded by rooms that greatly resembled the cells of a 
prison. But the rooms were comfortably thougli plainlj^ furnished, and 
86 the youths were fatigued with their ride, and the other exertions of 
the day, they had no difficulty in sleeping. There was an honr to spare 
before supper, and the party went to see the curiosities of the place. 
Frank said they would take a walk to get up an appetite, to which Fred 
retorted that he thought the ride was enough to satisfy any reasonable 
being on that score. 

The principal sight of Ramleh is the Tower, which is visible for quite 
a distance, and forms a conspicuous landmark. Its history is not defi- 
nitely known, but it is supposed to have been originally the tower of a 
Christian church. The church was destroyed by the Moslems, and the 
tower left standing, in order that it might serve as the minaret of the 
mosque erected on the site of the Christian edifice. The Tower is about 
a hundred feet high altogether, and its summit can be reached by means 
of steps in the interior. Ivy and other vines give it an appearance of 
age and neglect, and on the top bushes have sprung up from seeds car- 
ried there by the birds. 

Doctor Thomson gives a fine view of this structure in "The Land 
and the Book," and says he w^as once detained for some time at Ramleh. 
Neariy every day he ascended to the summit of the Tower, and was en- 
chanted with the view. He wrote as follows in his journal : 

"The view from the top of the Tower is inexpressibly grand. The 
whole plain of Sharon, from the mountains of Judea and Samaria to the 
sea, and from the foot of Carmcl to the sandy deserts of Philistia, lies 
spread out like an illuminated map. Beautiful as vast, and diversified as 
beautiful, the eye is fascinated, and the imagination enchanted, especially 
when the last rays of the setting sun light up the white villages which 
sit or hang upon the many-shaped declivities of the mountains. What 
a paradise was here when Solomon reigned in Jerusalem, and sung of 
' the roses of Sharon !' " 

Our friends ascended the Tower and found that the description was 
by no means overdrawn. The mountains on one side, the undulating 
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groniid at their feet, the phiiii between them and the waters of the Medi- 
terranean — all were there, and above them spread the clear blue dome of 
the sky of the East. They lingered till the lengthening shadows told 
them the sunset was near and it was time to depart. 

Descending from the Tower, they were shown some vaults beneath 
the site of the mosque that once stood here. According to tradition, 
these vaults were the sepulchres of many Christian martyrs, and there 
is reason to believe that the underground chambers were formerly much 
more extensive than at present, many of them having been filled up and 
abandoned. Various attempts have been made to identify Ramleh with 
some of the places named in sacred history, hut none of them have been 
successful. Some writers think it was the Arimathea mentioned in the 
Bible, and the monks claim that the Latin church occupies the site of 
the house of Joseph of Arimathea. The Arab writers say the town was 
founded in the eiglith century by one of their rulers, and they assert that 
its name is purely Arabic, and without the slightest trace of any other 
language. Dr. Bronson suggested that it was hardly worth their while 
to investigate the origin of Ramleli, and, after looking at the bazaar, and 
studying the exterior of a few of the principal buildings, they returned 
to the Russian convent, and prepared for a good rest, with the view of 
making an early start for Jerusalem in the morning. 

They were up long before daybreak — they breakfasted by the light 
of a weak candle — and, just as the sun was preparing to show himself 
at the eastern horizon, they mounted their horses, and rode away in the 
direction of the Holy City. 

At the edge of the town they found a row of beggars drawn up at 
the roadside, or, rather, squatted on the gronnd, and imploring the travel- 
ler for charity. Several were blind, and others had lost their hands or 
fingers, and held up the mutilated stumps to attract attention. The guide 
said that some of them were lepers; but the majority had caused their 
hands to be cut oflf, or it had been done by their parents, in ordor to fit 
them for the mendicant profession. 

Frank gave a small coin to one of the beggars, and immediately all 
that could walk joined in pursuing the travellers, who only escaped an- 
noyance by quickening the speed of their horses. The Doctor said it 
was one of the misfortunes of thus attempting to be charitable in Syria, 
that you are immediately beset by all the beggara in sight. The one to 
whom you have made a donatibn joins in the assault, and clamors for 
more, and sometimes he is more peraistent than any of the rest. A travel- 
ler is apt to have his heart hardened under such circumstances, and, as it 
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IB itiipoBBible for liiin tn jrive to everybody, he very soon settles the mat- 
ter by refusing to give at »ll. Tlie government lias siippreBBed the beg- 
gara of Raiitlch by moving them to other localities. The most of theiu 
find their way hack again before long, and the places of those who do 
not return are speedily filled by others. 

For three hours the route was mnch like that of the day before — 
though, as they approached the mountains, the land was less fertile, and 
the products of the plain gave place to tliose of the higher gronnd. At 
Bab-el-Wady, or the Gate of the Glen, they entered the mountains, and 
left the low land of Sharon be- 
hind them. Occasionally look- 
ing back, they found they were 
steadily rising, as the land lay 
lower and lower at each view, 
and the shining waters of the 
Mediterranean occupied a lai^r 
space in the iiorizon. The guide 
pointed ont the ruins of a village 
which tradition asserts was the 
residence of the thief who be- 
came penitent on the cross. The 
region was once a resort of rob- 
burs, and down to the beginning 
of the present century, and even 
latei', it had a very bad reputa- 
tion. Tliere is a small hotel at 
the entrance of the valley. The 
guide had arranged that luncheon should be served here, and the result of 
the morning's ride made everybody ready to sit down as soon m the table 
was prepared. 

They were now among the hills of Jndea, and during the rest of their 
journey an abundance of historical events were brought to their notice. 
Job's Well was pointed out on the right of the road, and beyond it, on the 
crest of a hill, was a dilapidated building called Job's Monastery. The 
gnide called their attention to the village of Abu Goeh, and said its 
modern name was given to it in the early part of the present century. 
According to the historians it is identical with Baalah, mentioned in 
Joshua XV. 9, and was famous as the place where the Ark of the Cov- 
enant was deposited for a long time. There is an old church near the 
vilUge, but they did not stop to examine it. They were anxious to see 
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the Holy City as soon as possible, and every moment of delay was of great 
importance. 

The road was dreary enough as it wound among the rocky hills ; it 
was so crooked in many places that it could only be made out for short 
distances in advance of the party, and sometimes the hills seemed to 
threaten to shut them in altogether. Every little while they e^me upon 
narrow valleys, where stretches and patches of arable land were utilized 
as much as possible for the production of garden vegetables or for minia- 
ture plantations of olive-trees. Here and there villages clung to the hill- 
sides, the houses rising one above another in terraces, and suggesting a 
series of broad steps on which a giant of the stature of Goliath might 
take a walk. 

As they w^ound up one of the ascents the guide said they would see 
Jerusalem from the summit. Everybody was in haste for the view, and 
it happened that Frank and Fred were in advance when the crest of the 
hill was reached. Frank rose in his stirrups, waved his cap with a loud 
hurrah, and his example was followed by his cousin. As they reached 
the top of the hill they stopped, and in less than a minute their comrades 
were with them. All gazed in admiration at the Holy City. There it 
lay, bathed in the sun of Palestine, and crowning the rocky hills where 
it has stood for many centuries, the wonder of the civilized world and the 
goal which many a Christian pilgrim has struggled to reach. For several 
minutes not a word was spoken. The towers and walls, the hills of Israel, 
the domes and minarets, all were there, and recalled the pictures with 
which all students of Christianity are familiar. 

When the silence was broken, one of the party repeated the lines of 
Tasso which describe the first view of Jerusalem by the Crusaders : 

" Winged is each heart, and winged every heel ; 
They fly, yet notice scarce how fast they fly, 

But bv the time the dewlcss meads reveal 

The golden sun ascended in the sky, 
Lo! towered Jerusalem salutes the eye. 

A thousand pointing fingers tell the tale — 
* Jerusalem !' a thousand voices cry ; 
'All hail, Jerusalem!* Hill, down, and dale 
Catch the glad sound, and shout * Jerusalem, all hail V '''* 

It was a ride of less than an hour from the hill-top to the Jaffa gate 
of Jerusalem. They passed the building of the Russian convent arjd of 
the Greek monastery, but had no care for anything else than the Holy 
City, and to get inside its walls. The gate was open, the Turkish guard 
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did not stop tliciii, and in a few miniitos tlicy were at tlie door of tlie 
Mediterranean Hotel. They were weary with tlieir ride, but tlie excite- 
ment of tiie occasion made the yonthB forj^t tiieir fatigue. Frank pro- 
posed that they should set ont at once for the Temple of Solomon, and lie 
was warmly seconded by Fred. Tliey yielded at once to the suggestion 
of Doctor Bronson that they iiad better wait till the whole party conld go 
together, and see the city on a systematic plan. 

We will not follow our friends in all their wanderings aronnd Jerusa- 
lem, but refer our readers to the accounts which were written by the 



youths for the benefit of tlietr frieiidB at home. After describing tlie ride 
fioiii Jaffa, the experience on the road, and their arrival at Jerusalem, 
they wrote as follows : 

"Jerusalem disappoints ns a little, as we had expected wider and 
cleaner streets than we find here. We were partly prepared for this, as 
we have been in the cities of Egypt, and spent a few hours at Jaffa, but 
it is unr candid opinion that Jeriisalern is wor^ie than Cairo, Suez, or any 
other city we have visited. The streets are very narrow, the pavement is 
bad, and nobody seems to care whether they are clean or not. Some of 
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the side streets and alleys would do honor to New York, and Doctor 
fironson says they remind him of hotne more than anything else he has 
seen here. 

" You may think Jerusalem is a large city ; if you d(x yon have made 
a mistake. The population is estimated between twenty and twenty-four 
thousand, and the best authorities say it does not exceed the latter figure. 
The Moslems do not take the census as we do ; they count the families, 
and then make an average of the number in each family, and they don't 
do that very often. On the basis of twenty-four thousand inhabitants, 
they count thirteen thousand Moslems, seven thousand Christians, and 
four thousand Jews. The city was much larger in ancient times than it 
is at present. We cannot say exactly when it had its greatest population, 
as the old writers do not agree; but it was quite likely in the reign of 
King Solomon. The population at that time has been placed as high as 
half a million, but was probably not over half that number. We need 
not trouble ourselves on the subject, as it is the modern Jerusalem we are 
looking at now. 

" Jerusalem has suffered more from wars than any other city in the 
world, or, at all events, more than any city we have seen. It has been 
captured no less than seventeen times, if we may believe the histori- 
ans, and some of tiiem say that on several occasions the inhabitants 
have been slaughtered, the buildings destroyed, and the ground sown 
with salt. The question that comes up to us is, 'Where did they get the 
salt for that purpose?' Most of these terrible events in the history of 
Jerusalem occurred hundreds, and some of them thousands, of years ago. 
The traces of the old walls of Jerusalem are visible in many places, and 
any visitor can easily satisfy himself that the city was once much larger 
than it is at present. 

" As soon as we had brushed up a little after our ride from Ramleh 
we went out to sec the city and take a stroll through the streets of this 
interesting place. 

"Near the front of the hotel is the Tower of David on Mount Zion, 
along with several other buildings. There is a good deal of dispute as 
to the antiquity of the tower, and whether it is really the one built by 
King David or not. The general belief is that the foundations are the 
same, while the superstructure is more modern. The Church of Mount 
Zion was founded during the fourth century, but has been rebuilt two 
or three times, its present form having been given to it four or five 
hundred years ago. Near the church is a monastery, and its inmates 
call themselves the Guardians of Mount Zion. A hospital is attached 
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to the monastery, and there is a lodging-house where poor pilgrims are 
received and cared for during their stay in Jerusalem. 

" We went down the Street of David, which passes in front of the 
Mediterranean Hotel, and leads from the Jaffa Gate to Mount Moriah. 
We told the guide that we wanted to see the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. When we had gone a short distance on the Street of David we 
turned to the left into Christ Street, and in a few minutes were in front 
of the church that is revered as the burial place of our Saviour. 

'' There is an open space in front like a little square surrounded by 
buildings. We were reminded of the money-changers in the Temple 
as we approached the church. The space in front of it was filled 
with peddlers and beggars, principally the former, and there was hardly 
a moment when we were free from their importunities. The goods 
offered for sale were photographs, and curiosities from various parts of 
the Holy Land, together with rosaries, charms, and similar trifles made 
from olive-wood, the seeds of the olive-tree, or mother-of-pearl. To judge 
by the numbers of these itinerent merchants they must do a good business 
among the visitors to this sacred spot. 

" Wherever we stood to look at the building before us we were sur- 
rounded by these fellows, and we thought how little the customs of the 
East have changed since Christ came on earth. The guide said the ped- 
dlers paid a license for the privilege of selling their goods here, and it is 
more than probable that the beggars have a similar authority for their 
importunities. 

"The church was closed when we arrived, and we learned that it 
was only open on certain hours of the day. There have been so many 
quarrels among the monks that the building has been put in the care 
of a Moslem guard, and the key is kept by a Moslem official. There 
is great jealousy between the different sects — Latin, Greek, and Armenian 
— and the Moslems have been obliged to step in to keep the peace! 
More than once there have been such fierce quarrels that blows have 
been struck, and blood has been shed within the walls of the church ! 

"We did not enter the church at that time, but as we visited it after- 
ward, and went through all parts of it, we may as well describe it while 
we are here. 

" To begin with, there has been a great deal of controversy concern- 
ing the spot where the church stands, some authorities contending that 
it is where Christ was buried, while others insist that the Golgotha men- 
tioned in the Scriptures was a considerable distance outside the walls. 
There are many traditions concerning it, and it would take more time 

19 
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thaD we can spare to give even a eliort account of tliein. So we wit[ 
drop tlie discnesion of the question, and tell wliat we iMtw. If yon want 
more infonnation you will find plenty of b<x>kB on tlie enbject. 

"We paid a backBlieesli to the Moslem custodians wlio were etationud 
at the entrance, and one of them accompanied ns to see that we did not 
disturb anything, and hIho in the expectation of a fee when we were 
through with his services. 

"Close to the entrance of the cliiirch we came to the Stone of Unc- 
tion, where the body of Christ was laid to be anointed (John six. 38-40). 
It is a slab of marble surrounded with an iron railing. The guide said it 
was above the real stone, in order that the latter might not be injured 
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by the thousands of pilgrims that come here, and are frequently desirooB 
of carrying away some relic of the place. 

" A short distance beyond this place we came to the spot where the 
Virgin Mary stood while the Saviour's body lay on the Stone of Unction. 
We paused there only a moment, and then went to the next and greatest 
object of interest, the Holy Sepulchre. 

" The sepiildire is in the rotunda of the church, which has been recon 
etructed several times, and has changed a good deal in shape since the 
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original building was erected. Ttie sepulchre is a small buitdiug, twenty- 
six feet by eighteen, entirely of marble, and with boles in the roof, to 
allow the escape of the smoke from the lamps which burn here coDtinu- 
ally. We first entered what is called the Angel's Chamber. It has in 
the centre a stone set in marble, and the priests in charge of the place say 
it is the stone that was rolled from the mouth of the sepulchre by the 
angel. It is probable that the stone has been changed many times since 



the cmcifixion. The Armenians claim that they have the real stone in 
their monastery on Mount Zion, and the Latin monks accuse them of 
having stolen it. 

"The sepulilire is entered from the Angel's Chapel. It is abont 
seven feet square, and has the sepulchral couch at one side covered with 
a marble slab. The space is so small that we could not all go inside at 
once, and the rule is that not more than three or four shall be adtnittod 
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together. The inside of the room is divided among four religious bodies 
— the Copts, Greeks, Armenians, and Latins. The Copts liave four lamps 
burning there, and the other three sects have each thirteen. They take 
turns in the performance of religious services in the altar, and when they 
are thus engaged the Moslem guard stands near to see that there is no 
interference. 

"We found it was not easy to believe that the sepulchre was hewn in 
the solid rock, as the monks declare it to have been. Every foot of space 
is so completely covered with marble that no part of the original rock is 
visible. The marble was placed here hundreds of years ago, when the 
traditions were more authentic than at present, and perhaps it is not 
worth while to dispute them. 

" From the Holy Sepulchre we went to many places of interest to all 
students of Christianity ; they were so numerous that it was impossible 
to remember all of them, and we went abotit so rapidly that we did not 
even have time to make a- complete list. We therefore refer to our guide- 
book, and will try to give their names, but without pretending to follow 
the order in which we saw them. 

" It seemed very odd to us that so many places mentioned in Scripture 
should all be found under the roof of a single church. But, whatever 
may be our opinions concerning their authenticity, they were all very 
interesting, and we shall long retain the memory of whatr we saw and 
heard while within the walls of this famous building. We thought we 
were there not more than half an hour, but found we had passed over 
two hours in the visit : you can see how much we were absorbed in the 
subject when the time flew away so fast. 

" Here are the places and objects that were pointed out : 

" Ths OflAPEL OF TBS APPARITION, where Christ appeared to his mother after the resurrection. 

''The Column of the Scocrgino. 

" The Latin Sacristt, containing the sword, spurs, and cross of Godfrey de Bouillon. 

" Fragment of a Column, said to occupy the centre of the world. 

** The Prison of Christ, where he was kept while his cross was being made ready for the omoi* 
fixion. 

'* Chapel of St. Longinus, the soldier who pierced the side of Christ after his death. 

''Chapel of the Parting of the Raiment. 

" Column of the Derision, where Christ stood when he was crowned with thorns. 

*' Chapel of St. Helena, containing the seat where the Empress Helena sat while the cross was 
being sought for. Near it is the Chapel of the Finding of the Cross, and the spot is indicated 
where the cross was discovered. The Chapel of St. Helena is reached by descending twenty- 
nine steps from the floor of the church, and the Chapel of the Cross is a cavem in the rock, 
thirteen- steps farther down. 

'^From this spot we ascended to the floor of the church and were 
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taken to Golgotha, or Mount Calvary, by an ascent of about fifteen feet 
Remember that everything we have mentioned is under the roof of the 
church, or, rather, of the diflferent buildings that have been erected to 
make up the church. An architect wlio goes through it can readily per- 
ceive that the construction was not all of the same period, and that several 
men must have planned the various portions. The first chapel on Mount 
Calvary was erected by the Emperor Constantino, but it has been rebuilt 
two or three times, so that little if anything remains of it. 

" The first chapel we entered in this part of the church was that of 
the Raising of the Cruss. Tliey showed us the hole in the rock where 
tlie cross stood, and about five feet on either side were the crosses of the 
two thieves. The cleft in the rock, mentioned in Matt. xxvi. 51, was 
pointed out in this chapel, and then we went to the next where Christ 
was nailed to the cross, the positions being indicated by pieces of marble 
in the floor. Beyond this is the Chapel of the Agony, which is reached 
by a short stairway ; it is a small chapel, and belongs to tlie Latin monks, 
while the Chapel of the Raising of the Cross is the property of the 
Greeks. 

"Every day when the church is open to the public a good many pil- 
grims come there to worship at the sepulchre of the founder of Christian- 
ity. At Easter and other festivals the number is very large, and some- 
times the building is densely crowded. For a long time the Moslems 
used to make all visitors pay heavily for the privilege of entering the 
cinirch, but of late years they have not been permitted to extort back- 
sheesh. We went there at an hour when the church was closed, and were, 
consequently, obliged to pay the custodian before the key was produced. 

" We did not go to the cistern of the Erlopress Helena, as it would have 
prolonged our stay somewhat, and our time was limited. While we were 
in the Chapel of the Finding of the Cross the guide told us the tradition 
of how the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantino, directed the 
excavation, and was present when the three crosses were unearthed. A 
woman suffering from an incurable disease was brought and placed upon 
two of them without any benefit ; as soon as she touched the third she 
rose and walked away in perfect health. By this it was determined 
which was the true cross, and from that time its fragments have been 
distributed among the cathedrals and churches of Europe and other 
countries." 
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Chapter XXIII. 

IN AND AROUND JERUSALEM. 

WE will continue the account of the eights of Jeriisulein, as given by 
Frank and Fred in their journal : 
"One of the first places we asked for after the Chnrch of the Holy 
Sepulchre was Mount Zion, which we reached by a short walk. On onr 



way we passed through the Street of the Christians, where there are sev- 
eral bazaars; they are mueli inferior to tlie bazaars of Cairo, and the dis- 
play of goods does not arnonnt to much. The guide took ns to several 
shops where carvings of olive-wood are sold. There is a great variety of 
these articles, and some of them are of great beanty and high price. To 
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judge by the number and extent of the shops, we should think that the 
principal occupation of the inhabitants of Jerusalem is the manufacture 
and sale of wood-carvings. 

" We visited the Muristan, or site of the Hospital of the Knights of 
St. John, who were also known as the Order of the Hospitallers. There 
is not a great deal to see here, as the buildings are mostly in a state of 
decay, and some of the ground is covered with rubbish accumulated from 
the ruins. It is said that a monastery was formed here by the Emperor 
Charlemagne; afterward some rich merchants established a church and 
monastery on the spot, and later on the Hospitallers erected a convent 
where pilgrims were received and cared for. Perhaps you would like to 
know something about the Knights of St. John. We'll tell you what 
we've read and heard about them : 

" The order was founded in the eleventh century, and established 
On the spot we have just visited. There were two hospitals or con- 
vents, one for men and one for women ; but in the course of time the 
convent for women was removed to another part of the city, and the 
ground became the exclusive possession of the ^Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem.' That was their official name, and under 
it they built hospitals or convents for pilgrims to the Holy Land in 
most of the seaport cities of Europe and along the Eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

" They not only took care of the pilgrims, but they joined in wars 
against the infidels, and fought on many battle-fields. A great number 
of noblemen from all parts of Europe joined the order, and they had a 
regular constitution and a long list of laws, which all were bound to obey. 
They had a military organization, and did a great deal of fighting, but 
were finally conquered and expelled from Jerusalem ; then they went to 
the Island of Rhodes, where they lived about two hundred years, and 
were known as the Knights of Rhodes. They were besieged twice by 
the Turks, and were finally compelled to leave that island and go to 
Malta, where they built a strong fortress, and were known as the Knights 
of Malta. The organization practically came to an end in 1798, when 
Napoleon captured Malta and sent away the Grand-master. Since that 
time there have been several attempts to revive the order, but none have 
amounted to anything. 

" The costume of the knights was a black dress, with a white cross on 
the left breast, and you often see the insignia in jewellery and other or- 
naments under the name of the ' Cross of Malta.' Since their time the 
cross has been applied to the Crusaders' ' Arms of Jerusalem,' in which 
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there is the Maltese croBB with the crowns of the tliree wise men and the 
star of Betbleliccii below, while there are two branches of the palm-tree 
and the word ' Jenisalem ' above. These crosBes are for sale here, and 
not unfreqiientiy the pilgrims have the 'Arms 
of Jerusalem ' tattooed on tlieir wrists, to prove 
that they have been in the Holy Land. 

"Every order of knighthood in the Holy 
Land had its peculiar costume and device, and 
all of them had a patron saint. The Knights of 
St. Catherine, for example, wore on their shields 
as well as on their breasts a picture of a section 
of a wheel pierced by a dagger or sword. The 
legend is that St. Catherine was ordered to be 
pnt to death by torture on a wheel, but as soon 
as she was placed on it the wheel was miracu- 
lously broken, and the executioner beheaded her. Immediately the body 
and bead were seized by angels and carried to Mount Sinai ; its localitj 
was revealed to a monk in a dream, and the next day he and his brethren 
carried it to a convent that had been established in the wildemess near 
the mountain, and piously buried it. The building has ever since been 
known as the Convent of St. Cath- 
erine, and is of great assistance to 
pilgrims and others who go to 
Mount Sinai. 

" We passed along the Via Do- 
lorosa, and were shown the spot 
where Christ rested his cross on 
his way to the cruci^xion on 
Mount Calvary. Tlien we trav- 
ersed the street of the G-ate of the 
Cohnnn, and followed the guide 
till he brought us to the Damas- 
cus Gate. We ought to explain 
right here that there arc seven 
gates in the walls of Jerusalem. 
Tlie most in use are the Damascns 
and JaSa gates, for the reason that 
nearly all visitors to the Holy City entiic_and depart by one or the 
other. As their names imply, tJitf^.^^iB!«WtcS;fi!ci^oTi the road to tlie 
city of that name, while the Jiiffa Oata-Js »he neai*5t;to the Mediterra- 
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nean. The latter is also called the Hebron Gate, for the reaaoD that 
travellers to Hebron depart through it. 

" There are two gateg wholly or partly walled up ; tliey are the Golden 
Gate, on Mount Moriali, and the Eo-called Gate of Herod. The other 
gates of moat consequence are St. Stephen's, which is supposed to be near 
the spot where Stephen was stoned to death, and the Zion Gate, which 
leads from Mount Zion in the direction of David's tomb. 

"To make the circuit of the walk of Jurnsaletn would require a walk 
of about two and a half miles, but owing to the nature of the ground a 
pedestrian could not keep at all times close to the line he wished to fol- 
low. The present, walls were made by Sultan Suleiman in 1542, but 
many parts of them were standing before his time, and some of the foun- 
dations are the same as they were two thousand years ago. Jerusalem 
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liae Dot materially changed in its general characteristics since the time of 
Christ, and consequently it has not been difficult to identify many of the 
places mentioned in the Bible. 

" We thought the Damaacus Gate was very picturesque when we 
looked at it from the outside, and Doctor Brunson said it was considered 
the finest of all the gates of Jernsalem. Its Ai-ab name is Bab-d-Ainvd, 
or Gate of the Column, and it is constructed so that it can be easily de- 
fended against an enemy. It was built about three hundred years ago, 
and is supposed to stand on the foundations of one of the ancient gates, 
and there is a story that a stream of water may sometimes be heard flow* 
iug beneath it. 

"There was quite a group of people outside of the Damascas Qate, 
some on foot, some on horses, and others on camels. A peddler of cakes 
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hurry, and as soon as his cus- 
tomers were gone he sat down in the shndow of a little shelter he had 
erected, and was evidently resting from bis labors. A dog that had been 
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Sitting a little distance away embraced the opportunity, and made oflE with 
one of the cakes before tlie owner could interfere to stop him. The dogs 
of Jerusalem are quite as bad as those of Cairo, and ready to steal when- 
ever there is the least chance of doing so. 

" We will take r. leap through the air from the Damascus Gate to 
Mount Zion, which we started out to see. We went to the Armenian 
monastery, which is also called the House of Caiaphas,' and saw the stone 
which was said to have been rolled away from the door of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, the spot where Peter stood when he denied his Master, and the yard 
where the cock crew at the time of the denial. The monks also showed 
us the prison of Christ, and other points of interest. Doctor Bronson 
says the most of these things are on very poor authority, but, of course, 
we gave no indication of any doubt concerning them while we were 
inside the monastery. 

"Continuing our walk on Mount Zion, we came to a building inhab- 
ited by a lot of insolent Arabs, who demanded backsheesh before they 
would permit us to enter. They showed us an upper room which is said 
to have been the scene of the Last Supper, and the traditions concerning 
it are on better authority than those of the Armenian monastery. The 
tomb of David is under this building, but is not shown to visitors; the 
coflSu is supposed to be in a deep vault under the foundations, but no one 
is permitted to go there. 

" There is a story that a wealthy Jew came here once and wanted to 
say his prayers at the tomb of David. The monks, who then had posses- 
sion of the place, refused permission for him to do so, and as he went 
away he vowed he would be revenged on them. The next year he came 
back with an order from the Sultan expelling the monks and giving the 
place to the Moslems, and they have had it ever since. The Jew said his 
prayers at the tomb, and then the vault was closed to everybody. 

" We saw several other points of interest here, and then returned to 
the hotel. Our next excursion was along the Street of David to Mount 
Moriah, to see the site of Solomon's Temple and what remains of it. 
Down to quite recently no Christians were allowed to visit the Haram, or 
Sacred Enclosure on Mount Moriah, where the temple once stood, and 
which is now occupiod by the Mosques of Omar and El-Aksa. Even now 
it is generally necessary to be accompanied by a policeman, or a janizary 
from the Consulate of your country, to protect you from insult. We had 
a janizary from the American Consulate, and experienced no diiBculty 
in seeing what we wished to, though we were obliged to give quite an 
amount of backsheesh to get along. 
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"The Haram includes nearly a fourth of the space enclosed in the 
walls of Jerii&alein, and the Mosque of Omar rises so high in the air that 
it is the principal object in any outside view of the city. It is supposed 
to have been built by Sultan Omar. There is some doubt oii the subject, 
but there can be no donbt that it is a very beautiful building, and the 
architect knew what he was about when he planned it. The mosque is 
on the highest part of the hill, and on the thraelung-floor that King David 
boDgiit for flfty sliekcls of silver; on the inside the rock is preserved in 
its original state and enclosed in a railing. From its position, and also 



from having the original rock preserved as we have described, the bnild- 
ing is called the Kubbet-esSu&rah, or Dome of the Rock. It is an octag- 
onal structure, and each of the eight sides is sixty-seven feet long. 

" Doctor Bronson says this is probably the most interesting spot in the 
world, as it is revered by the adherents of three religions who have re- 
garded it as a holy piace through many centuries. The Jews revered it, 
as we learn from the Old Testament, and from many events in modern as 
well as ancient history ; the New Testament tells us its intimate connec- 
tion with the story of Christ's coming on earth ; and the Moslems con- 
sider it the holiest place next to the Kaaba at Mecca. They believe Mo- 
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hammed came hero in person, and at one time commanded his followers 
to turn their faces toward Jerusalem when saying their prayers. It is for 
this reason that thej refused to allow Jews and Christians to visit the 
temple grounds, just as they will not allow tiiem to go to Mecca at the 
present time. 

'' The Haram, or temple enclosure, is about one thousand six hundred 
feet long by one tiiousand wide : it is not a regular quadrangle, and conse- 
quently this measurement is not exact. There are several buildings there 
in addition to the two mosques, but none are of much consequence, and 
we did not visit them. We were allowed to walk through the Mosque of 
Omar, and went from there to the Mosque El-Aksa. We were greatly in- 
terested in the architecture of the buildings, and quite as much in the 
stor}' of the guide who accompanied us. 

" At the Knbbet-es-Sukrah he pointed out the place where Abraham 
was about to slay Isaac as a sacritice, and the spot where the ark of the 
covenant was deposited, besides other places interesting to readers of the 
Bible. Then he showed us the footprint of Mohammed, where his foot 
last touched the eartli before he ascended to heaven, and the marks of the 
hands of the angel who held the rock down to prevent its ascent with the 
Moslem prophet. In a cavern under the rock he showed the places, 
which are marked by small altars, where Abraham, David, Solomon, and 
Elijah offered up their prayers, and he pointed to an impression in the 
ceiling which is said to have been made by Mohammed's head. 

''The Moslems have a great many traditions concerning the rock, and 
it is very evident that they have allowed their imagination free-play in 
describing it. They say the rock was brought here from heaven, and 
that a river from Paradise flows beneath it and watei'S the palm on which 
it rests. They also declare that the trumpet of the last judgment will 
sound from this rock; and one of their stories is that the rock is sus- 
pended over a deep abyss without any support. Our guide was a native 
Christian, but it seemed to us that he had told these stories so often that 
he half believed them, in spite of their opposition to his own religious 
faith. 

" From the buildings above-ground we went to the excavations and 
subterranean passages beneath. There was formerly some dispute as to 
the exact position of Solomon's Tetnple, owing to the difficulty of making 
explorations; but within the last twenty years many discoveries have been 
made, and the work of laying out the exact position of the Temple is still 
going on. The American and English societies engaged in it are entirely 
harmonious, and every year tliey are throwing new light on subjects 
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of great importance to Etudents of the Bible. They liave spent large 
amoDDts of money in excavations among the substructions of tbe Temple, 
and settled many points of dispute. Anybody who wishes the details of 
what has been accornplislied is referred to the book of Captain Warren 
on 'The Recovery of Jerusalem,' and to the reports of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society. 

" Provided with candles and torches, we went among the substructions 
that were made to level the ground and prepare it for the building of the 
Temple. The arches and pillars would bo no discredit to a modem archi- 
tect, and in some places we saw large blocks that must have required 



powerful machinery for tlieir transportation. These underground vanlts 
have not all been opened, and tlieir full extent is not yet known. Dur- 
ing the time of the Crusaders these vaults were used as stables, and the 
holes vhere the halters of tlie horses were fastened may be seen to-day. 
In some places there are roots of trees that have run a long distance un- 
derground in search of water. The trees are evidently of great age, but 
we could hardly accept the statement of the guide that they were as old 
as the Temple itself. 

"We returned to the open air after half an hour beneath the Temple; 
and found that our eyes were dazzled by the sudden flood of light We 
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looked over tlie walls intu tlie Valley uf Jelioeliapliitt, and stood almost 
holding our breatli as w saw tlie Mount of Olives, the (lardeii of Getb- 
semane, the Tonib of Absalom, aud other objects wliose names were 
familiar to ns all. Below us was the bed of the brook Kedroo, bat dry 



and dnsty as tlioiigh no brook had ever flowed there. In winter, and 
after heavy rains, it is full of water; but ordinarily there is only a slender 
thread, and it disappears altogetliev in time of drought. 

"When we were tlirougli with oiir visit to the site of the Temple we 
went to the Wailing- place of the Jews, whicli is supposed to be part of the 
wall of the original Temple. It ie a very solid wall of large stones, and 
baa been a sacred spot with the Jews for many bnndreda of yeats. They 
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come here from all parts of the earth to weep over the downfall of their 
race, and the destruction of the Holj Temple. On Fridays they are seen 
in greatest number; but at ahnost any time there are several of them 
standing there with their faces against the wall, reading or reciting their 
prayers in a low, wailing tone. 

^^ We had hoped to see many of them there but were disappointed, as 
our visit was not on a Friday. There were six or eight in all, and they 
did not look up when we entered the narrow court on which the wall 
fronts. They were all, to judge from their dress, inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, and not, as often happens, pilgrims from distant lands. One of the 
gentlemen connected with the Palestine Exploration Fund told us that he 
had seen two or three hundred Jews at the Wailing-place on a single oc- 
casion, and that they came from all the countries of Europe. In some 
places the stones have been worn smooth by the kisses of devout lips, and 
there is no doubt that the majority of those who come here to mourn are 
earnest in the expression of their grief. 

* Oh, weep for those who wept bj Babers stream, 
Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a dream t 
Weep for the harp of Judah's broken spell — 
Mourn — where their God hath dwelt the godless dwell' 

" The Pool of Bethesda is at one end of the Haram enclosure, and, 
of course, we paid it a visit. Isn't it curious that there has been a city 
here all these many centuries in a place where there are no wells? Jeru- 
salem depends altogether upon cisterns and pools for its water, and it is 
said that in the sieges of the city the inhabitants have never suffered 
for want of water, while the attacking armies have sometimes been com- 
pelled to bring their supplies of it from long distances. Some of the 
cisterns are very large, and hewn in the solid rock, while others are 
built of masonry and lined with cement. They are filled with water 
from the roofs during the rainy season, and great care is exercised to 
prevent its being wasted. 

^^ The Pool of Bethesda is oblong in shape, and on one side there 
are steps leading down to the water, of which there was very little at 
the time of our visit. The monks say it is the Bethesda of the New 
Testament, and thej" also call it the Sheep Pool. We looked in vain 
for the five porches, or arches, and were told that there is a doubt as to 
this being the real Pool of Bethesda, which some authorities locate at a 
deep shaft, or cistern, with an intermittent spring at the bottom, outside 
the walls of the Haram. 

'' Having seen this historic place we naturally asked for the Pool of 
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Siloani. The gnide eaid it was outside the walls, and we woald see it 
when we made the circuit of Jerusalem, which we did. 

"We descended to the brook Kedroii, iu the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
which we have ah'eady mentioned. The valley ia a good deal choked 
with rnbbish, whicli has been acciimnlatiDg there during many centuries, 
and the tomb of Absalom is surrounded by a heap of small stones, which 
have been thrown there by the Jews. Every Jew who goes by the place 
thinks he shonld throw a stone at the tomb, and you can readily under- 
Gtand what the result has been. Doctor Brunson says this is a reversal 
of the old proverb that a contitmal dropping will wear away stone. The 



continual dropping of pebbles around the tomb of Absalom haa heaped 
up a great mass of stoTie instead of wearing it away. 

"The Pool of Siloarn is in tlic Valley of Kedron, at the south-east- 
ern terminatiou of Mount Ziun, where a little brook joins it, but is 
not a part of the njain stream of Kedron. There is no Biblical place 
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around Jernealem more clearly identified than this. Doctor ThomBOD 
says it is beyond question the pool where the man bom blind was sent 
by Christ to wash, in order that he might receive sight It is mentioaed 




many times in history, and its waters are known to flow irregularly. The 
fact has been verified by several travellers, and was positively stated by 
the guide who took iis there. 

"The sides are broken down in aeventl places, and a good deal of 
rock has fallen in. There is a recess at one comer where steps go down 
to the bottom, and we fonnd several women descending these steps to 
bring water from the pool. As we looked from one end uf the pool the 
walls of Jerusalem formed the baekgronnd of the picture, and we carried 
our thoughts back to the time when the blind man came from the city to 
wash in the water of Silo^tm, that he might bear witness to the miracle 
performed by tho Saviour of mankind. 

"There is a smiill village near the pool. Its inhabitants are said to 
be Hoslcins, and they derive quite a revenue from the backsheesh they 
extort from visitors. We did not remain long at the place, as there 
were many interesting things to be seen in our walk, and onr time was 
precious. 
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" We visited several tombs hewn in the solid rock, but they did not 
seem of much consequence when compared with the tombs we had seen 
in Egjpt. Of more interest were tho quarries, which extend a consid- 
erable way beneath the city, and are supposed to have furnished the stone 
from which the Temple of King Solomon was built. 

"We entered them near the Damascus Gate, descending into a hole 
that sloped rapidly downward, and soon found oui*selves in what might 
have been a chamber of a natural cavern. Tlie marks of the chisels and 
other tools of the workmen were plainly to be seen, and there were pil- 
lars of rock left standing to support the roof. We must have gone seven 
or eight hundred feet from the entrance before reaching the end, and in 
many places the way was so rough that we climbed rather than walked 
along. At the point farthest from the entrance there is a stone that was 
evidently abandoned when a few hours' additional labor would have de- 
tached it. The indications are that the process of quarrying stone was 
the same in Jerusalem as in Egypt. Wedges of wood were driven into 
channels and grooves and then swelled, by being wet with water, till their 
expansive force became too great for the stone to resist. 

" Parts of these quarries are directly beneath the city, and they are 
so extensive that some writers have declared that the whole of Jerusalem 
might be buried in them. There is a tradition that a passage once led 
from the Temple to the quarries, but there is good reason to doubt its 
existence. We wandered about for some time in the quarries, and were 
glad when the guide brought us once more to the light of day." 
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CHAFim XXIV. 
FROM JERUSALEM TO BETHLEHEM.— CHURCH AND GROTTO OF THE NATIVTIT. 

OUR friends made an excursion to the Mount of Olives, going out of 
Jerusalem by St. Stephen's Gate, and descending into the Valley of 
the Kedron, which lies between tlie hill and the city. Going down the 
hill from the gate they came in sight of the chapel and tomb of the Vir- 
gin, a low and certainly very old building, which is annually visited by 
great numbers of pilgrims. There are serious doubts as to its authen- 
ticity, since it is not mentioned in history till the eighth century, and 
there is no inscription about it to indicate that it was the tomb of the 
Mother of Christ. 

The fii-st object of interest was the Garden of Gethsemane ; and for 
many visitor it is of more consequence than any other spot in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Jerusalem, as it is so intimately connected with the final 
scene of the Saviour's life. Frank and Fred could hardly restrain their 
impatience as they approached it; and we are safe in saying that every 
member of the little party quickened his steps as he approached the gate. 
But as soon as they were inside all haste was abandoned, and every voice 
was hushed as each one recalled the incidents of Christ's visits to Geth- 
semane with his disciples, together with the scene of his agony and be- 
trayal.* 

There are seven or eight olive-trees in the garden, and the monk in 
charge of the place points out the spot where Christ prayed, together with 
that where his apostles slept during the prayer. The "Grotto of the 
Agony " is a small cave, and the place where the apostles slept is supposed 
to be indicated by the marks of their bodies on the stone. The monks 
claim that the olive-trees are the same that were standing in the time of 
Christ; they are certainly very old, and some are of great size, but we 
may well doubt if they have existed nearly two thousand yeare. But 
there is little question that this is really the original garden ; bat beyond 

* Matt. xxvi. 30-56 ; Mark xiv. 26-52 ; Luke xxii. 39-53 ; John xviu. 1-14. 
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this fact the statementa of the monks should be received with hesitation. 
The garden belongs to the Latin monks; the Greeks have started a Gar- 
den of Gethsemane of tlieir own farther up the side of the Mount of 
Olives, but are cautious about admitting visitors, ae the trees have not 
grown sufficiently large to be 
passed off as the original ones 
of the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Here is Frank's memoran- 
dnm concerning the visit to the 
Mount of Olives: 

" From the Garden of Geth- 
semane we ascended the slope 
by a steep path which carried 
us to the saromit in fifteen or 
twenty minutes, or would have 
done BO if we had not stopped 
several times on the way to 
look back at Jerusalem. The 
summit of the hill is said to be 
two hundred and twenty feet 
above Mount Moriah, and conse- 
quently we looked down on the 
arrasiBiNK. Holy City, and had its entire 

outline before ns. We could 
trace the course of the brook Kedron, the Valley of Hinnom, the hills of 
Zron and Moriah, tlie village of Siloam, near the celebrated pool, and 
directly in front of us lay the Haram enclosure, where once stood the 
Temple of Solomon, but now occupied by the mosques we have already 
described. To the east, and far below us, were the blue waters of the 
Dead Sea, with the mountains of Moab bounding the horizon. Owing 
to the clearness of the atmosphere the Dead Sea appeared close to us, and 
it seemed not an impossibility to shoot a rifle-ball from where we stood 
so that it would fall npon its surface. The wilderness of Jndea, the 
valley of the winding Jordan, the ' Mountain of Offence,* tlie ' Hill of Evil 
Counsel,' the heights of Bethlehem, and other places named in Scripture 
were pointed out by the guide. In fact, the view from the Mount of 
Olives includes so nincli of which we have read, that it is impossible to 
recall everything without ft great effort of memory. For the biblical 
interest of the spot I cannot do better than quote the following; 
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"'Ho tuine in Scripture cslla up associationa at once so aacred and so pleasing ns that of 
OUvet. The "Mount" is bo intimaCeij connected with the private life of tlie SsTJour that we read 
of it and look at it with feelings of deepest interest and affection. Here he Mt with his diad- 
ples, teliing tbcm of wondrous events jet (o couie — of the destruction of the Holy City, of Ilie iuf- 
feriiiga, the peraecutionti, and the final triumph of his followers (Uatt. xiiv.); here be related the 
beautiful parables of the "Teu Virgins " and the -'Five Talenta" (Matt, mv.); hei'e he was woDt 
to retire on each evening for meditation and prayer, and rest of body, when wear; and harassed 
by the labors and trials of the day (Lulie ixi. 37); and here he came an the night of hia betrayal 
to utter that wonderful prayer, " my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me : never- 
thelees, not aa I will, but as thou wilt" (Uatt. iivi, 39); and when the cup of God's wrath had 
been drunk, and death and the grave conquered, he led his disciples out again over OUvet as far 
ma to Bethany, and after a parting bles»Dg ascended to heaven (Luke xiiv. 60, ft ; Acu L 12).' 

"The hill is covered in many plsces with olive-treee, and certainly 
merits its name. There are also fig, almond, eycaniore, and a few other 



trees familiar to the traveller in Palestine, and every foot of the gronnd 
that will produce anything ie carefully cultivated. Several churches have 
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been erected on the suiniiiit, the iirst as early as the fourth century, and 
the last in 1834. We went tli rough the present building, which is known 
as the Church of the Ascension; there is nothing remarkable about its 
arcliitecture, but it is a substantial structure, and will last a long time un- 
less destroyed by invaders, like sotne of its predecessors. In the centre 
there is a sort of dome, which is known as the Chapel of the Ascension, 
and is supposed to mark the spot where Christ rose to heaven." 

An entire forenoon was devoted to the visit to the Mount of Olives, 
and in the afternoon the party started for Bethlehem, a ride of less than 
two hours. 

They went out by the Jaffa Gate, passing the Hill of Evil Counsel 
and the Lower Aqueduct, and winding among rocky hills similar to those 
by which they had come from Bamleh to the Holy City. They passed 
the convent of Mar Elyas, but did not stop to visit it, and their attention 
was constantly absorbed by the ancient and modern monuments scattered 
along the route. Their first halt was made at the tomb of Rachel, which 
is an insignificant building, with a dome above it, of the general type of 
the better class of tombs in Palestine. 

The tradition concerning the tomb of the mother of Benjamin (Gen. 
XXV. 19) has been well preserved tli rough thirty centuries, and many gen- 
erations have worshipped at this spot. It has been revered alike by Jews, 
Christians, and Moslems, and the spectacle is not infrequent of the adhe- 
rents of three religions kneeling in harmony before this venerable struct- 
ure. During the halt of our friends one of the party read aloud from the 
Bible the story of the death of Rachel. All remained silent, and with 
uncovered heads, till the touching narrative was ended. 

From the tomb of Rachel the way led over hills and into valleys, and 
finally climbed the ridge on which Bethlehem stands. The situation of 
the place is quite picturesque. The town stands on a steep hill-side, and 
when looked at from a distance of half a mile or more, it presents the 
appearance of a series of terraces. The houses are low, and the roofs 
almost invariably flat ; in this respect it has the general aspect of a Syrian 
town, and the position on the side of a hill gives an opportunity for 
thorough drainage. 

The most conspicuous building in the picture, as one approaches Beth- 
lehem, is the monastery connected with the Church of the Nativity, and 
the whole structure appears more like a fortress than a religious establish- 
ment. Bethlehem would be of little consequence were it not for its bib- 
lical interest, as there are no natural or other attractions, and the streets 
are badly kept. The convent and church remind the stranger of the 
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castles on the Rhine and Danube, and with a little play of the imagina- 
tion he may think he is looking at the crags of DrachenfeU or the ruins 
above the Iron Giite. Bnt as he ascends the last of the bills, and paeaes 
the massive gate-way leading into the streets, he tinds that Bethlehem is 
not anlike Jaffa, Jerusalem, and the other towns of the Holy Land that 
he has visited. 

Ali had sent the tents ahead in the morning, and when onr friends 
arrived everything was ready for them. There is no hotel at Bethlehem, 
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and conBeqnently travellere tiiiiBt sleep in tente, or be lodged at one of 
the convents. It was the time of the Chrietmas festivities, and all the 
convent accommodation had been secured by pilgrims and others, so that 
the camp became a necessity for Doctor Bronson's party. 

This was the first glimpse of tent life in the Qoly Land for Frank 
and Fred, and they were delighted with it, but at the same time a trifle 
disappointed. "I thought we would have to 'rough it' in this country," 
said Frank, " but I don't see much rough work in this." 

"Nor I either," replied his cousin, as he examined the tents and their 
equipment. "Just look at it," said he, "and say whether this meets jour 
ideas of wild life." 

Together tUey made an inventory of what was before them. There 
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were three tents for the six travellers, and each tent was large enough 
for amply Hccoujmodating two persons with space for dressing and mov- 
ing about. One tent whs arranged for a dining-room, and the dinner was 
nearly ready to be served. There was a table large enough for six to be 
seated, and there were camp-chairs for all. Ali explained that after din- 
ner was over the table would be removed, and two beds set up, as in the 
other tents. The height of luxury seemed to be reached when Frank 
pointed to the carpet which covered the ground beneath each tent, and 
was a welcome protection for slippered feet. 

"Real beds, chairs, tables, carpets, and all the comforts of a home," 
said Frank ; " there isn't hardship enough here to make it interesting/' 

"I thought," said Fred, "we might have to sleep on the ground in 
the open air, or beneath a tent like the shelter of the Bedouin. Then 
we could eat dates which we gathered ourselves from the trees, or per- 
haps we could get some of the grapes that we see in the pictures in our 
Sunday-school books. Here we are on fare like what we get at the hotel, 
and it isn't wild life at all." 

"Wait a little," said the Doctor, with a smile. "We haven't fairly 
begun yet, and you may see some hard times before you are through 
with the country. Quite likely we may have a storm some night, and 
if it proves to be a regular old-fashioned Syrian storm, such as I once saw 
here, you'll have all you want." 

Ali interrupted them to say there would be sufficient time before 
dinner to visit the "Milk Grotto," which was quite near their camp. 

Accordingly they went there, and found a cavern that was reached 
by a fliglit of steps from the ground above. The roof is eight or ten 
feet above the floor, and the room, which is fitted up as a chapel, is about 
len feet by fifteen. The tradition is that the Holy Family was concealed 
here during its fliglit into Egypt, and consequently the place is visited 
by most of the Christian pilgrims that come to Bethlehem. 

They returned to the camp to dinner, and then went to the Church 
of the Nativity. Every step of the way they were beset by peddlers of 
ornaments made of olive-wood, motlier-of-pearl, and other things, just as 
they had been surrounded by the same class of men in Jerusalem. The 
inhabitants of Bethleliem drive a large trade among the pilgriuis, and 
are chiefly engaged in the manufacture and sale of souvenirs of the 
place. 

The Churcli of the Nativity is not of itself a large building, but the 
convents connected with it, and belonging to the three rival sects of 
Greeks, Latins, and Armenians, cover a broad area. The church meas- 
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ures about a hundred and twenty feet in length by a little less in breadth. 
It is divided oy Oorintliian colnnins supporting horizontal architraves in 
Bueh a way that tlie interior consists of a nave and four aisles. It is one 
of the oldest churches in the world, as it was erected in the beginning of 
the fourth century, and, though repaired from time to time, it is generally 
believed to retain its original form and characteristics. 

The building is now in a somewhat dilapidated condition, and the 
roof, which has been several times restored, threatens to fall in. At least 
that was the case when our friends went there, and one of the boys asked, 
very naturally, why it was allowed to be in such a condition, when it was 
one of the most venerated churches in all Christendom, and there ought 
to be no lack of money for its preservation. 

" The trouble is," the Doctor answered, " the religious sects are so 
jealous of each other that they prevent the repair and preservation of 
the church. No two of the three sects — Greek, Latin, and Armenian 
— will consent that the third shall have the honor of repairing it, and 
they will not agree upon an architect to whom the work can be in- 
trusted without interference from any of. them. 

"The church and the grotto of the Nativity, directly beneath it, 
are parcelled out among the three sects. Each has its own altars where 
services are performed, and there are other altars which are common to 
all, but at different hours. Several times there have been fights in the 
sacred grotto between these rival monks. A few years ago one of the 
sects set fire to some decorations that had been placed in the grotto by 
another, and the whole place was filled with smoke, and the walls were 
disfigured." 

One of the boys asked if there was any bloodshed in this affair. 

"Yes," was the reply; "I believe two or three of the monks were 
killed, and others severely wounded. It was necessary to call in the 
Turkish soldiers to suppress the disturbance, and the hostility among 
the Christians is so great that a guard is kept there constantly to pre- 
serve order. 

"It is said that tlie Crimean War owed its origin, in part, to a quarrel 
about the possession of the Church of the Nativity, and on several occa- 
sions the peace of Europe has been threatened by disputes for a few square 
inches of the floor of the sacred grotto !" 

During the above conversation the party had been walking through 
tlie church, admiring the beauty of the columns tliat support the roof, 
and listening to tlie chanting of the service at one of the altars in the side 
aisles. Pilgrims were kneeling at the shrines, or seated near the columns, 
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and Bever&l monks were moving among tliein, or guiding etrangers around 
tlie bnilding. The Latin mouka were easily distinguislied from the others 
hy their shaven heads, which conti-asted in a marked degree with the tall 
hats of the Greeks and Armenians ; and the boys observed that none of 
the rival sects said a word to either of the othere. Evidently there waa 
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a bitter hatred between tliein, and althougli tbey were hII to l>e considered 
devout Christians, they did not follow tlie injunction of their Master to 
love one another. 

Tiie Doctor explnined that there were two stairways descending into 
the grotto; that on the right being exclusively used by the Greeks and 
Armenians, while the other belonged to the Latins. As their gnide was 
of the Latin Church they descended by the stairway on the left, and soon 
fonnd themselves in the spot revered throughont all Christendom — the 
place where the founder of our religion was born. 

Near the foot of tlie stairway they came to a niche in the wall of 
rock, and in front of it was a marble slab set in the floor, with a ailver 
star in the centre. On the star was the inscription : 

"HIC DE VIRGISE MARIA JESUS CHRISTUS NATDS EST." 
(" Here Jeaus Christ was Iwrn of the Virgin Hary.") 



THE STAB OF BETHLEHEM. 828 

Itevereritially tliey gazed at the star — the 8tar of Bethlehem. Pioiis 
pilgrims knelt and kissed it; the monks as they entered bowed low be- 
fore it; voices were hiislied, and ttie air was filled with adoration. The 
low roof, tlie wall of 
"living rock," the 
swinging censers, the 
glowing lamps, all 
seemed to tell tlmt 
the place was one of 
sanctity, and earthly 
tbonghts should here 
give way to those of 
heaven. 

Over the star six- 
teen lamps of silver 
were bnrning, and they 
burn there from begin- 
ning to end of the year, 

andyearafteryeartheir twiam. 

light is never allowed 

to become dim. The quarrels of the factions rage over the silver star; 
the lamps are parcelled among them — six to the Greeks, and five each to 
tlie Armenians and Latins. Over the star is an altar which belongs to 
them alternately; it is ordinarily kept plain, and is only dressed by each 
sect when its turn comes to possess it. 

In his next letter to his mother Frank 
described the visit to the Grotto of the 
Nativity and the church above it. "We 
first," said he, "looked at the silver star, 
to which the eyes of the whole Christian 
world are turned, and after several min- 
utes spent in front of it our attention 
was directed to the Chapel of the Manger. 
It is a little to the right of the place of 
the Nativity, and is a recess cut in the 
rock. The tradition is that Christ was 
once laid in this manger, and a few feet 
away from it is the Chapel of the Magi, where the three wise men came 
to adore him. 

"The whole grotto is about forty feet by twelve, and the ceiling is 
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ten or twelve feet higli in most places. Tliere are several pnsengee and 
chftiobers connected with it; in one of the chambers is the Altar of the 
Innocents, which is supposed to be erected over the spot where the chil- 
dren slain by order of King Herod were buried. In another chamber 
are the altars and tombs of Jerome and Paula, who fonuded the Convent 
of the Nativity ; along the sides of the principal grotto there are several 
oratories, which are said to correspond to the stalls in the original stable 
where the animals were tied. 

"Every inch of the walls of the grotto is covered with richly em- 
broidered cloth, and it is diflicult to believe that the place was hewn 
from the rock. There are many lamps lums^ing fiom the ceiling, several 
of them adorned with jewels, and evidently costing a great deal of money. 
They are the gifts of kings and princes, and it is said that there is not 
room enongh in the grotto to display a quarter of the splendid things 
that are sent here. 
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" Before wo left the grotto we had an opportunity of seeing how the 
different sects regard each other. Tlie Latins were holding a service at 
the Altar of the Nativity, and while they were engaged at it the stairway 
on the right, which belongs to the Greeks and Armenians, was crowded 
with the monks of those orders. Their manner was anything but rev- 
erential ; during the service they whispered and laughed, and several 
times their langhter was not only visible but audible across the grotto 
to where we stood. 

"One thing that jarred heavily on our feelings was the presence of 
two Turkish soldiers with bayonets fixed on tlieir rifles; they belonged 
to the guard that has charge of the church, and two of them are con- 
stantly on duty in the Grotto of the Nativity, and close to the altar. The 
rest of the company was above in the church, and ready to be called upon 
at any moment to quell a disturbance. While the Latins were holding 
their service the men on duty were relieved : the tramp of the soldiers 
down the stairs and along the grotto, together with the clash and clang 
of their weapons, sounded strangely with the chant of the monks paying 
homage to the founder of our religion. Isn't it dreadful to think tliat 
only by force can order be maintained in this holy place?" 
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Chapter XXV. 

FROM BETHLEHEM TO MAR SABA AND THE DEAD SEA. 

ANOTHER visit was paid to the Church of the Nativity on the fol- 
lowing morning, and then the party took a stroll through the streets 
of Bethlehem while the tents and baggage were being packed for removal 
to the next camping-ground. A little before noon they started for a ride 
to the Convent of Mar Saba, halting for a few moments to look at the 
well for whose waters King David longed when he was in the Cave of 
Adullum. 

They stopped at the Grotto of the Shepherds, the place where the 
keepers of the flocks were told of the coining of Christ. Frank and Fred 
thought it a little singular that the shepherds should have been watching 
in a grotto when their flocks would naturally be above-ground, and they 
ought to be near their flocks. The Doctor said this was the spot where 
tradition asserted that the shepherds were told of the coming of Christ ; 
there was a church and monastery there for several centuries, and it was 
not until the time of the Crusades that any mention was made of a grotto. 
The authorities are pretty fairly agreed as to the locality, and it is hardly 
worth our while to make any objections. 

The custodian of the place brought the key, and they descended the 
steps leading to the cavern. The place is fitted up as a chapel, and con- 
tains a dozen or more paintings and several fragments of -ancient mosaics. 
There are a few broken columns and other remains of the old church, 
but, aside from its historical interest, the place is by no means remarkable. 

The ride from the grotto to Mar Saba was through a rough region, 
and in some places the road wound along steep hill-sides, where a false 
step might have thrown horse and rider hundreds of feet to the bottom 
of a ravine. In the valleys, and on many of the slopes, there were fields 
and gardens, but the greater part of the country was a scene of desola- 
tion. The guide said they were coming into the region of the Bedouins, 
but would be in no danger until after passing Mar Saba. Even there 
they were entirely safe, as an escort had been engaged who would meet 
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them at the convent, and accompan; them the rest of the journey till 
they returned to Jernsalem. 

Turning a sharp bend in the road they came suddenly upon an en- 
citinpment of Bedoiiing. There were half a dozen tents, none of them 
more than four or five feet high, and anything but comfortable to live 
in. Frank thought their own camp was much to be preferred to the 
home of these wandering Arabs, and he wondered how the natives man- 
aged to pass their lives there. The Doctor explained that the Bedouins 
were shepherds, and consequently were obliged to move with their flocks 
in search of pasturage; for many centuries they had been wanderers over 
the land, and refused to live in villages, and, as they had never known 
the comforts of civilization, they did not uiiss anything. 



Ml UUB IHOAKPIfUn. 



A dozen half- naked children rushed from the tents, and shouted 
"hadji! hadji!" (pilgrims! pilgrims!) — several dogs barked, and there 
was a good deal of commotion in the camp. Some of the children came 
to the path in front of the travellers, and demanded backsheesh with an 
insolent air; nobody paid any attention {or money) to them, and as none 
of the party wished to stop among these ill-tempered nomads, the camp 
was soon left behind. The most dignified of the Bedouins was an old 
man, apparently the sheik or chief, who sat in front of the tenia as im- 
movable as a statue. He was holding his pipe with the bowl resting on 
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the ground, and riveted hie eyee on the travellers, evidently meditating 
whether it was worth hia while to demand tribute. 

Frank took a rapid note of the appearance of the sheik, so that he 
might know him again ; " A large cloak of gray material, with the sleeves 



and skirt of a white caftan showing beneath it — cloak fastened at the 
neck by a clasp and cord with red tassels, a beard white as snow and not 
cloeely trimmed, and a head-dress of a cafeeah, or Syrian kerchief, held 
in place by cords of twisted camel's-hair. A face browned by exposure 
and its natural hue, and a pair of eyes so keen that they might pierce a 
hole through a blanket." Such was the Bedouin sheik that our friends 
encountered. 
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One of the boys asVed the Doctcir if this was a part of the race of 
Arabs that made it unsafe for travellers to go through their country. 

" Yes," answered the Doctor. " I do not know tliat this particular 
camp indulges in robbery, but tlie chances are that it does. The Bed- 
ouins of Syria and Palestine have their own notions about the rules of 
life, and with the most of tbein robbery is not incompatible with honesty." 

The boys laughed at this idea, and then the Doctor explained his 
meaning. 

" Ton are aware," said he, " that among tlie Indians of our Western 
plains it is perfectly legitimate and honorable to steal horses; we might 
come nearer home and eay that many respectable men in New York and 
other cities do not think they have done anything wrong when they per- 
suade tlieir friends to buy tlic stocks or other pi'operty that they wish to 



sell. The rules of honesty vary in different parts of the world, and the 
standard of one country or people will not always answer for another. 

"Plundering ti-avellers or tribes weaker than his own has been the 
practice of the Bedouin from time immemorial. He considers it perfectly 
legitimate, and points with pride to the property he has stolen, provided 
he is in no danger of being seized for the theft. 
21* 
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" He is always ready to be boiiglit off, provided lie can make more in 
tbat way than by stealing. Sotnetitnes the government lays a heavy hand 
on liini, and compels him to abaiiduri his practices; but as these people 
can always flee to the deserts, wliere regular troops cannot follow, it is 
very difficult to conqner them. Some of the tribes have never been sub- 
dued, but live in perfect independence far away from the cities and towoe. 



"The Bedouin has the single virtue of hospitiility, and a stranger who 
baa been received in his tent is entirely safe so long as he remains there. 
The Bedouin will protect bim and liis property, and instances of violation 
of the rules of hospitality are very rare. But it sometimes happens that 
he will find ont what road his guest intends to travel, aiid then send his 
friends forward, or even go himself, to rob and perhaps murder the man 
who was the night before sleeping safely in his tent. There is a super- 
stition among many of tlie Arab tribes that if they eat salt with a stran- 
^r they are forbidden to iiarm him afterward ; from titis .comes the 
remark you often hear about two persons having eaten Siilt together, and 
therefore they must be friends. 

"The Arabs in this part of Palestine," Doctor Bronson continued, 
"were formerly very bold robbers, and committed many outrages. They 
have been sevei-ely chastised on several occasions, but tlieir evil practices 
have never been quite broken np. They claim to own the country, and 
therefore insist on tiieir right to levy toll or tribute from everybody pass- 
ing through it. This would not be so bad if the amount of toll was uni- 
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form, bnt tbeir practice lias been to take everything the traveller pos- 
seases, even to his clotbiog and BometimeB his life. 

" Of late years the business has been systematized, and the Bedonins 
have made a compromise with the government, so that any traveller can 
have a safe-conduct through their country by paying for it. A sheik of 
the tribe with several of his followers lives in Jerusalem; they are kept 
tliere as hostages for the good behavior of their brethren in the Valley 
of the Jordan, and before one of them can leave the city another must 
coaie there to take his place. In case a ti-aveller under escort is robbed, 
the sheik must make good his loss. 

" The price of a safe-condnct to tlie Jordan and Dead Sea has been 
fixed at five francs for each pereon of a party, and the guides and ser- 
vants are not to be counted. 

"Wlieii we came to Jerusalem, Alt went to the sheik and paid him 
thirty francs — five francs for each of us — for the safe-conduct for the 
party. An escort of ono or two men will meet us at Mar Saba, and go 
with us the rest of the way. He is responsible for our safety, and his 
presence with us indicates that we have paid the proper black-mail, and 
are therefore not to be molested. 

"Formerly it was necessary to engage a dozen or more of these fel- 
lows to act as a guard. It was really another and more expensive form 



of black -mail, as the men were of no actual use, and would run away 
if attacked, leaving the traveller to his fate. It made no difference to 
them whether he was killed or not; and as they had usually received a 
part of their pay in advance, it was not worth their while to stay and 
take the risk of being killed in his defence. 
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" A great deal of nonsense has been written about the noble character 
of the Bedouin Arabs, their bravery, scrupulous honor, and other com- 
menda*ble qualities. Of course there are exceptions, and it would be 
strange indeed if a people numbering many thousands should all be ras- 
cals. But, taken a» a whole, the Bedouins are a race of thieves, and 
their few redeeming traits are not sufficient to offset their bad -qualities." 

It was some time before sunset when they reached the Convent of 
Mar Saba, and found their tents pitched a few hundred yards from the 
walls of the building. Seen from the outside the edifice is more like a 
fortress than a religious estabh'shment, as it has a series of bastions and 
towers, and its walls are thick enough to stand a long siege from any- 
thing except artillery. 

Doctor Bronson told the boys that the monastery was founded in the 
fifth century by St. Sabas, or Saba, and is therefore among the oldest 
buildings of the kind in the East. It has an exposed position in the 
wilderness, and has been captured several times and plundered, the last 
occasion being about fifty years ago. In the seventh century it was taken 
by the Persians, and all the inmates were massacred ; but the more mod- 
ern captors have been satisfied with robbery, and sometimes the sale of 
the monks as slaves. 

Ali had obtained a permit to visit the monastery from the Greek 
Superiofc at Jerusalem. He told the travellers that they must stop when 
forty or fifty feet from the gate, and wait till the letter had been pre- 
sented. A dozen monks came to the top of the walls and surveyed the 
partyj while the letter was attached to a string and drawn up. The per- 
mit proved to be all right, and a small door was opened by which one 
after another the strangers were taken inside. No Arab is ever admitted 
under any pretence, and consequently Ali remained outside while the 
party was conducted through the place by one of the brethren who spoke 
French. 

They saw the cavern where St. Saba lived on friendly terms with a 
lion, the tomb where he was buried, the church, the bones of the monks 
killed by the Persians, and the rooms occupied by the brethren, and also 
by pilgrims from the Jordan on their way to Jerusalem. A tall palm-tree 
bends over the summit of tlie roof of one of the towers. It is said to 
have been planted by St. Saba in person, but, whether this bo so or not, 
the tree is certainly of very great age. 

There are about sixty monks in the convent, the most of them Rus- 
sians, and all adherents of the Greek Church. They eat nothing but 
vegetables, and fast often, and tlie result is they are thin and feeble. 
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When not engaged at tlieir devotions they employ their tiine in carving 
ornamente, crosses, and the like, from olive-wood and mother-of-pearl, 
which are sold to visitoi-6 or gent to 
Jerusalem. No woman is ever permit- 
ted to croBB the threshold of Mar Saha, 
not even tH escape the terrible storms 
which ravage the country at certain 
seasons. Harriet Martincau, Ida Pfeif- 
fer, and other lady travellere tell how 
they were denied admission, and slept 
in a tower near the monastery, or in 
their tents in camp. Tiie accommoda- 
tions of the tower are very limited, and 
it is entered by a door which njnst be 
reached by a rope-ladder, since it is 
about twenty feet from the ground. 

As our friends completed their vis- 
it they gave a conple of francs to the ttuKsun riLuitius tn the holt l^kd. 
brother who had conducted them through 

the place. The other hrethren had spread their wares on the floor of the 
court-yard, and were waiting for the chance of selling something; but 
nobody wislied to bny. As tbey 
gave the money to the monk he 
asked if it was for himself or the 
convent. When they said it was 
for himself he repeated the qiicB- 
tion in a lond voice, so that his 
companions could hear it and the 
answer which followed. Another 
franc was then added " for the con- 
vent," and immediately each of the 
monks gathered his possessions 
from the floor, and disappeared 
into an inner room. The strangers 
were shown tliroitgh the little door, 
an<l. after a short stroll ambng tiie 
ik'sulate surroundings of the cou- 

BO*Il to THE DEAD HBt. , , ■ 

vent, they returned to their c»mp. 
The dragoman roused the party before daylight, and by the time the 
hills were fairly liglitcd up they were off for the Dead Sea. 



A SCENE OV DESOLATION. 
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They descended to the Valley of the Kedron, which is overlooked by 
the towers of Mar Saba, and ascended the stream for a short distance to 
a suitable crossing-place, when they turned to the eastward. 

Another encampment of Bedouins was passed, and then another; the 
road lay among hills wilder and more desolate, if possible, than that of 
the day before, and in some places it was so rocky as to be really dan- 
gerous. On two or three occasions horses fell with their riders, but 
fortnnately without doing any serious injury. Frank had his foot jam- 
med very hard against a rock around which he was passing, and the 
thickness of his boot barely saved him from injury. Not a year passes 
without accidents of more or less severity in this part of the way, and 
our friends heard afterward of broken legs and arms among the tourists 
of the preceding year. The guides and tourist agencies take great pains 
to conceal these occurrences, and it is only through the consuls or other 
disinterested pei'sons, apart from the victims and their friends, that acci- 
dents are ever heard of. 

They descended rapidly, and it was apparent to all that the Dead Sea 
was far below the level of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 

Suddenly they came to a break in the hills, and before them lay the 
Dead Sea, its surface smooth as glass, and reflecting the rays of the sun 
with dazzling distinctness. On the opposite side were hills as steep as 
those they were descending, and away to the left was the Valley of the 
Jordan, with the famous river winding through it in numberless curves 
and zigzags that were shown by the trees fringing its banks. They were 
looking on the waste of waters that covers the buried cities of the plain. 
It seemed close at their feet ; but as they proceeded they found how de- 
ceptive was their vision, as it was yet a long ride before its banks were 
reached. 

The boys were eager to stand upon the shores of this wonderful body 
of water, and as they rode along Frank refreshed his own memory and 
that of his cousin by repeating the information he had stored up con- 
cerning it. 

" It is the lowest body of water in the world," said he ; " I mean it 
is nearer the centre of the earth than any other. It is 1310 feet below 
the surface of the Mediterranean, and 3697 feet lower than Jerusalem, 
and it has been sounded in a good many places, and found to be of an 
average depth of 1000 feet." 

" I have heard all that," replied Fred, " and more too. It is sup- 
posed to cover what was once a plain, and, according to tradition and 
the Bible, the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are under its waters. They 
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were destroyed for the wickedneBs of their inhabitants, and the only one 
of them who was saved was Lot." 

" Yon are right," responded Frank ; " and the name of the sea in 
Arabic is Bahr Lut, or ' Lot's 
Lake.' Its other names have 
been the Salt Sea, the Sea of 
Asphalt, the Eastern Sea, and 
the Dead Sea. It is forty-six 
miles long, and about ten broad 
at its widest part." 

Farther conversation was pre- 
vented by a kicking-match among 
the horses, causing a commotion 
tliat lasted several mirmtcB. As 
soon ae it was ended tlie ride was 
resumed, and they reached a slop- 
ing stretch of ground between the 
hills and the water. There was 
an Arab encampment not far from 
the shore, and the swarthy Bed- 
oniiis formed a picturesque addi- 
tion to the scene. 

The boys were agreeably dis- 
appointed to find the shore of 
the Dead Sea the reverse of des- 
olate ; it is true there was not a 
great deal of vegetation, and the 
little that existed was not of a 
useful kind. Nevertheless, where 
they had expected nothing would 
grow, tliey found plenty of bush- 
es and reeds, which continued up 
to within a hundred feet or so 
of the water's edge. 

Tfaey halted and dismounted 
close to the shore, and All brought 

a cup of water for the travellers ur or tu i>ui> su. 

to taste. They found it exceed- 
ingly bitter, and one of the boys asked the Doctor the cause of this re- 
markable flavor. 
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"The water," said he, "is iuteiisely salt, containing twentj-six per 
cent, of solid matter, whicti is four per cent, more than Great Salt Lake 
ill Utaii. Lake Elton, in RtiBsia, is said to contain thirty per cent,, and 
if BO, it surpasses the Dead Sea, and is the only lake that does. 

"The solid elements in the water of the Dead Sea are principally 
chloride of sodium (common salt) and chloride of magnesinm, and there 
is more of the latter than the former. It is the magoesinni that gives 
the bitter taste; and tlie next ingredient is chloride of calcinm, which 
gives it an oily feeling that you will perceive when you bathe in it 



There are half a dozen other ingredients, but they are so small in quan- 
tity that it is not worth while to mention them." 

The eyes of tlie boys brightened at the suggeBtion of a hatli in the 
Dead Sea, and tliey immediately consulted Ali on the subject. The 
dragoman said it was eai^y enough, as tliey were in no danger of drown- 
ing, and could make a dressing, or, rather, an undressing room of the 
bushes a little farther along the shore, where they would not be disturbed 
by the Arabs. 

The vote for a bath was carried almost unanimously. The Doctor 
was the only one who declined the experiment, and, as he had beea 
there before, he had no curiosity to satisfy. 
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"Be very careful not to get tlie water in youf eyes," he said to the 
youths, afi they entered the eea. "It will not do any serious harm, but 
will make them smart and burn very disagreeably for hours." 

They heeded his injiitiction, and limped over the flinty stones, which 
tlireatened to cut their feet at every step. Once in the water they ex- 
perienced a novel sensation ; no effort was needed to keep them above 
the surface, and they floated very much as corks are seen to float in a 
basin of ordinary water. AH tossed an egg to tliein, and it floated with 
fully a third of its bulk exposed. They could not get their feet more 
than a few inches below the surface, and tliey found it more difficult to 
swim than they had supposed, in consequence of the great buoyancy of 
the water. They could paddle around with the greatest ease, but swim- 
ming was another affair. 

A few minutes of the bath was enoiigli by way of experiment. There 
was a great sputtering when Frank happened to get some of the water in 
his mouth. Fred laughed at his cousin's mishap, but immediately wished 
he had not done so. While in the midst of an audible smile he unex- 
pectedly rolled over, and caught more of the bitter waters than he had 
bargained for. As soon as he could speak he suggested that he bad had 
bath enough, and, Frank agreeing with him, they I'eturned to the shore. 
The rest of the party 
were there already, and 
acting on the advice of 
AH they dried them- 
selves speedily and vig- 
orously with tlie towels 
he held in readiness: 

Unless removed im- 
mediately, tiio water is 
apt to cause a prick- 
ling and burning sen- 
sation which continues 
several horn's. It is 
sure to leave an oily 
feeling that is disagree- 
able but not painful, 

and does not usually ltnch's levklmho partt. 

disappear until a fresh- 
water Imtli is taken. This may be had in the Jordan, and is taken by 
most travellers if time and circumstances permit. 
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Daring the bath AH had spread out the mid-day lunch, and it was 
eaten with a hearty relish. The Doctor embraced the opportnnity to sajr 
it wafl not antil 1837 that anybody discovered the Dead Sea to be lower 
than the Mediterranean. Some English sarveyore ascertained it, and the 



matter attracted so much attention that ten years later an American ex- 
pedition was sent to survey the Jordan and the Dead Sea; it was com- 
manded by Lientenant Lynch, of the United States Navy, and was thor- 
oughly equipped for its work. 

"Lieutenant Lynch," said the Doctor, "landed at the Bay of Acre in 
March, 1848', carried his boats on trucks drawn by camels over the moun- 
tains of Lebanon, and iaunclied them in the Lake of Gennesaret. From this 
lake the party descended the Jordan to the Dead Sea, spent three weeks in 
a survey of that body of water, and then ' levelled' the route to the Medi- 
terranean, in order to settle the question of the relative heights. They 
found that no fisli or living thing belongs to the water of the Dead Sen. 
and all fish from the Mediterranean or the ocean die very soon after being 
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placed in it. Ducks swim in the water without injury, but it is fatal to 
them to be plunged beneath it. As it contains nothing for them to eat, 
they have no inducement to dive. 

" At the southern end of the Dead Sea is the Mountain of Usdum, 
which contains a cavern three or four hundred feet deep, in which there 
are deposits of salt. There are other salt deposits in the neighborhood, 
and it is believed that the Dead Sea derives its saltness from the dissolv- 
ing of these deposits, and also from the substances brought down by the 
River Jordan." 

"Every lake without any outlet is salt, is it not ?" Fred asked. 

"Certainly," replied the Doctor; "it is a rule of nature that has no 
exception. All water from springs, brooks, and rivers contains salt gath- 
ered from the earth, and sometimes the quantity is considerable. It is 
the slight amount of salt that makes water palatable ; if you taste of pure 
distilled water you will find it 'flat,' and its purity is what makes it so. 

"The salt brought down from the land gradually accumulates; the 
water passes oflf by evaporation, but the salt remains. As. time goes on 
the saltness of the water increases, so the scientific men tell us, and per- 
haps millions of years hence the ocean may be as strongly impregnated as 
the Dead Sea. Who can tell ?" 
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Chapter XXVI 



IT was a ride of leas than two hoiirB from tlie Dead Sea to the Jordan ; 
the ground was level and the horses in good spirits, bo that the whole 
party indulged in the luxury of a gallop. The courBe of the Jordan waa 



indicated by trees and great masses of reeds, but tlie stream was so com- 
pletely concealed by them that its waters were not revealed until rein was 
drawn at the bathing-place of the pilgrims. 

The boys eonid hardly restrain their impatience to reach the waters 
of the river that is so intimately connected with the history of Christiao- 



?» 
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ity. Of course they made immediate preparations for a bath, according 
to the custom of the great majority of visitors; the water was so cold 
that they remained in it only a few minutes, and were glad to resume 
their clothing and make a calm study of the scene. 

"The river at this point," wrote Frank in his journal, "ia about a 
hundred feet wide, and flows with a current so swift that we could hardly 
stand against it. We waded and swum to the other side; swimming was 
preferable to wading, as the bottom is composed of sharp stones, which 
are very disagreeable to walk upon. The guide said the stream was 
swollen by recent rains, and at least a foot deeper than at its ordinary 
stage. 

" There is a ford at this bathing-place, and another higher up. Cara- 
vans and single travellers going from the east to the west bank, or vice 
versa^ usually pass by one of these fords, and sometimes a large party 
may be seen here. It is not safe to venture on the other side without 
a strong guard, as the Arabs are far worse than those between here and 
Jerusalem, probably because they are not under so much restraint by the 
government. 

" Several explorations have been attempted of the Land of Moab, as 
the country east of the Jordan is called, but only a few of them have 
succeeded. In most instances parties have been compelled to return just 
after crossing the border, and before they had accomplished anything 
of what they went to see. The Arabs are treacherous, and often violate 
their promises after they have received heavy backsheesh to permit trav- 
ellers to go on without disturbance. If you want to know more of this 
region we advise you to read ' The Land of Moab,' by H. B. Tristram, 
one of the few travellers who has explored it. Another interesting work 
on this subject is ' The Desert of the Exodus,' by E. H. Palmer, and don't 
forget * The Land and the Book,' which we have already mentioned. 

" Mr. Tristram tells in his book how narrowly he escaped being rob- 
bed, and perhaps murdered, by one of the tribes that roam over the 
country. It often happens that there is a quarrel between two tribes, 
and when any parties from one encounter the other there is certain to 
be bloodshed. If strangers happen to be under the escort of the de- 
feated party they must share its fate, and consequently it is not an easy 
matter to select a guard that can carry you through safely. 

"When Mr. Tristram's party started from Hebron there were two 
tribes from which it was necessary to choose an escort, or rather to whom 
to pay black-mail. The choice fell upon the Jehalin tribe, and, after a 
good deal of negotiation, a contract was made and signed with them. 
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" Hardly had they entered the Land of Moab when they met a large 
band of the Beni Atiyeh, a tribe with a very bad reputation, and the 
number was so great that it was nonsense to think of lighting them. 
The dragoman went forward to parley with them, and was stripped of 
his outer garments, satchel, money-bag, and belt, before he could speak 
a word ; the sheik of tlie escort went at the same time and with better 
success, as he managed to get tlie ear of the chief of the Atiyeh. Two or 
three of the men of the escort who ventured to the front were knocked 
down, and for a little while there was a good prospect of a very serious 
result to the travellers. 

" It turned out that the Beni Atiyeh were on good terms with the Jeha- 
lin, and on the payment of a heavy backsheesh they allowed the party to 
go on. It would have been far otherwise if Mr. Tristram had chosen his 
escort from the other tribe that offered its services, as there was a bitter 
quarrel between it and the Beni Atiyeh, and there would have been no 
chance of an escape. No mercy would have been shown to the travellei's, 
and possibly the Arabs would have justified their cruelty by referring to 
the old adage, 'A man is known by the company he keeps.' 

"You must know there are two bathing-places on the .Jordan; one 
is visited by the Latins and the other by the Greeks, and each Church 
claims that its bathing-place is the spot where Christ was baptized by 
John. Mr. Thomson thinks that neither is correct, and that the scebe 
of the baptism was considerably farther up the river than any of the 
present sites. He argues that, according to the historical record, Christ 
came from Galilee, and was baptized by John, and then returned to Gali- 
lee; the road from Galilee reaches the Jordan much farther north than 
the present bathing-places, and though it is possible he came to this point 
it is hardly probable. 

"The bank of the river is fringed with willow, tamarisk, and other 
trees and bushes, and there are several pretty spots here for forming a 
camp. We wanted to stay here for the night, but our guide had sent the 
tents by a short route from Mar Saba to the neighborhood of the ancient 
Jericho, and after a halt of an hour or so we mounted our horses and 
rode away from the river. 

"Doctor Bronson says it is quite probable that the passage of the 
Jordan by the Israelites, described in Joshua iii. and iv., occurred at the 
bathing-place we have visited, or certainly not far from it. According 
to the biblical account they passed the river 'right against Jericho,' and 
this expression is supposed to mean that they crossed the Jordan at the 
point nearest to that city. , 
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" During our halt one of onr party read the account of this intereat- 
ing event while the rest listened. It was not at all difficult for ub to 
imagine the scene when the Isracl- 
itea came down from their camp in 
the bills of Moab, and took their 
position on the banks of the Jordan. 
Here they halted for the night, and 
on the next day, when all was ready, 
the ark of the covenant, borne on 
the shoulders of the priests, was ad- 
vanced to the edge of the river; as source or rm johvan. 
the fiiet of the bearers touched the 

water it receded, and in a few minutes the bed of the stream was dry. 
Then the ark was carried to the middle of the channel, and it remained 
there in charge of the priests till the whole host had gone over. 

" When the last of the procession had passed, Joshua called to the 
priests to bring the ark from the bed of the river, and they did so. The 
waters at once resumed their course, and the Jordan flowed on as before. 
Of course the monuments of stones which were erected by the Israelites 
to commemorate their crossing <lisappciii'ed hundreds of years ago, and 
we have only the geographical localities to guide us ; but, as we heard the 
description of the event, and looked nrouud us, we felt certain that the 
spot where the Israelites crossed over Jordau, after their escape from 
Egypt, and their wanderings in the wilderness, could not be far away. 
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" Before we go on to Jericho 
let me eny something about the 
famous river we have just visited. 

" The Jordan is about a hun- 
dred mites long in a direct line, 
but its course is bo crooked that 
the actual length of the stream 
is a great deal more ; nobody has 
ever measured it accurately, and 
therefore I can't saj how much 
it winds about. One authority 
says it is sixty-fonr miles in a di- 
rect line f rojn the Dead Sea to the 
Liike of Tiberias, and two hundred 
miles by the windings of the riv- 
er. The head-spring of the Has- 
bany (the parent of the Jordan) 
IB Beventeen hundred feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean ; 
the mouth of the Jordan, where 
it enters the Dead Sea, is, there- 
fore, about three thousand feet 
lower than its source, so the Jor- 
dan has a great fall for so short a 
river. 

"The Hasbany and several 
otlier BtreaniB unite in tbe Lake 
of Hooleh, and from the outlet 
of that lake the river ib called 
the Jordan. It has a rapid fall 
to the Lake of Tiberias; and as 
it goes out of that lake it begins 
its tortuous course, which can be 
surpassed by very few rivers in 
the world. Between the Lake of 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea there 
are twenty-seven cascades or rap- 
ids ; all of them are so great that 
it is quite impossible for boats to 
make the ascent, and it ia not bjr 
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any means safe to attempt to descend them. Lieutenant Lynch started 
with three boats, one of wood and the others of iron. Tiie wooden 
boat was bought in the Lake of Tiberias, while the iron ones were 
brought from the United States. The iron boats were a good deal bat- 
tered by the thumps they received during the voyage, but the exploring 
party brought them to the Dead Sea, and used theui for completing their 
work. The wooden boat was ruined, and abandoned before half the jour- 
ney had been accomplished. 

" The Valley of the Jordan is called the ' Ghor ' by the natives. The 
word means a depression or hollow, and the valley may be regarded as 
a plain sixty miles long, and from live to ten miles wide, enclosed by 
mountains. The mountains on both sides are very steep, and the Valley 
of the Jordan is not unlike some of the deep gorges or ravines in our 
Western States and Territories. It is broader near the Dead Sea than 
farther up. The land is generally fertile, and capable of supporting a 
larger population than it contains at present. According to the accounts 
in the Old Testament, it was far more productive in ancient times than 
it is to-day. It contains ruins of cities that once were populous, and it is 
very certain that the land of Canaan has greatly diminished in importance 
since the children of Israel came to it and settled. 

" There were then as now wandering tribes of shepherds, and their 
customs have changed very little in all the centuries that have passed ; 
but there were more people living in settled places, and the biblical story 
shows that Jericho was a walled town with gates, which were shut at 
night. The flax drying on the roof of Rahab's house shows that that 
plant was cultivated, and the cord by which she let down the spies tells 
us very plainly that the people understood the art of spinning. We read 
the Bible very carefully while in the Jordan Valley, and have derived 
a great many useful hints from it, and much information. 

"We wished we could have been here at the time of the annual visit 
of the pilgrims, which occurs at Easter, and is a curious sight. There 
are pilgrims here in fair numbers through the whole year, and they all 
consider it a religious duty to bathe in the Jordan. The great festival 
is in April, and at that time several thousand pilgrims leave Jerusalem 
immediately *after the close of the Easter festivities and come down to 
the Plain of Jericho, where they encamp for the night. They come from 
all parts of Europe, and there is a good representation from Asia as well. 
You can see many varieties of costume, and hear a jargon of languages 
that might remind you of the Tower of Babel. 

" The camp is a scene of confusion, and long before morning a dis- 
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orderly procession is formed, tlioueands of torches are waved, and the 
great crowd presses forward in order to enter the sacred stream at day- 
break. HiindredB of people are in the river at tlie same moment, and 
not a year passes without some of them being ewept away and drowned 
in the swift current. Men, wonicii, and children are crowded together 
indiscriminately, and the wonder is that so few accidents occur. The 
whole ceremony is over in two or three hours, and then the pilgrims turn 
back from the Jordan and return to Jerusalem. 

"Just as we left the Jordan it began to rain, and we had a disagree- 
able ride to Riha, which some writers consider the site of Gilgal; others 
think it marks the position of ancient Jericho j but the general opinion 
is that Jericho was farther to the west. The modern Jericho is a vil- 
lage of fifty or sixty houses, and its inhabitants are a degenerate race of 
people, who live by a little agriculture and by what they can beg or eteal 
from visitors. We found onr tents pitched a little out of the village, 
and were a good deal annoyed by the natives, who crowded around us 
and could not be driven away. The children begged for backsheesh, 
and the men wanted to amuse ns with a 'fantasia,' or dance, but we had 
been told it was a stupid performaucc, and declined to witness it. 
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"There is a tower near the village, which is called b; some 'The 
House of Zaceheus,' bnt tiie indications are that it was not built till the 
time of the CriiBades, long after Zaccheus was laid in his grave. We did 
not have time to visit it, nor did we go to the Ain-es-Sultan, or Sultan's 
Spring, which is also known as the Fountain of Elisha. It is a line spring, 
the water rather warm in temperature, as we are told, and varies but 
little in volume throughout the year. Biblical students who have been 
here any there can be no doabt it is the very fountain which was healed 
by the prophet Elisha, and is therefore well entitled to bear his name. 
There are several aqueducts by which the water was once carried over 
the plain, and used for irrigating the fields, but they are now so much 
ruined as to l>e of little consequence. 

"What a night we had in our camp! The rain ceased about snnset, 
but during the night it came on again, and fell as though a thunder-cloud 
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had burst above iis. It poured and poured, and not only did it rain, but 
tlie wind blew like a gale at sea. Fred and I remembered what we had 
said at Bethlehem the first night we slept in the tents. We concluded 
we were going to have all the storm we wanted, and more than once 
wished ourselves safely lodged in a solid house. 

'' The ground was soaked with water, and became so soft that it would 
not hold our tent-pegs against the wind. The rain came in through the 
canvas, the pegs gave way, and about midnight down came the cold 
and sloppy cloth in onr faces. 

'^ We shouted for help, and the dragoman came with his men and 
managed to fix things up a little, but it was slow and disagreeable work 
with the heavy rain falling, and the night as black as the inside of an ink- 
bottle. They had one miserable lantern that did little more than enable 
us to see tlie darkness, and by the time they had the tent arranged so that 
we could crawl under it we were wet nearly to the skin. 

" We tried to laugh it oflE, but 'twas no use trying. We couldn't 
either of ns see the fun of it, and couldn't get to sleep again. There we 
lay till morning wondering what would happen next. 

"The Doctor's tent went down like ours, but he had a thick water- 
proof coat and a large wrapper of the satne material, so that he was not 
so badly off as we were. lie didn't escape, though, nor did any of the 
othei*s, and when daylight came we all looked as if the best thing 
would be to wring us out and hang us up to dry. We were a sorry 
looking break fast -party, but pulled ourselves together and managed to 
eat something. Fortunately the rain stopped, but there came a new 
trouble. 

" When we went into camp there was a little brook close by us which 
we were to cross in the morning. The heavy rain swelled this brook into 
a small torrent that was absolutely dangerous to ford, as one might easily 
be swept down with the current and drowned. 

"So we went up the bank about a mile, and while the horses were 
driven through the water our party walked over an old aqueduct which 
wasn't the safest bridge in the world, but a great deal better than no 
bridge at all. The channel of the aqueduct was about a foot wide, and 
the sides eighteen or twenty inches high ; the whole strncture was at 
least fift}^ feet above the torrent that dashed below us like the rapids of 
Niagara. We walked very carefully, as the least misstep might have 
sent us tumbling over the side, with an excellent prospect of being killed 
by the fall or drowned in the roaring water. It is hardly necessary to 
say we were all heartily glad to be on the safe side of the stream. 
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" We had a ride of five hoare from this bridge to the gates of Jernsa- 
lem, and snch a five bonrs we do not care to have again.. 

" Before the end of the first hotir it came on to rain, and b; the mid- 
dle of the second hour the rain had clianged to snow. And with t)ie 
rain and snow there was a high wind, and as we wound among tlie hills 
we had it in all directions, now in our faces, and a few minutes later 
blowing at our backs. 

"The guide repeatedly called our attention to places of scriptnral 
or other interest. We tried to look at them, but I fear we were more 



concerned about the weather than with what lay aronnd ns. But we 
remember among other things that the route from Jerusalem to Jericho 
has the same cliai'acter now that it had eighteen centuries ago, and we 
had an escort to protect us from falling among thieves. We halted a 
few minntes at the ruined khan which is said to be the site of the inn to 
which the good Samaritan carried the wounded and plundered traveller 
whom he found by the way-side. 

"The guide told us that a few years ago an Englinh traveller was 
robbed by the Arabs at this very spot, and the scriptural description will 
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exactly cover his case : ' They stripped him of his raiment, and wounded 
him, and departed, leaving him half dead.' 

'^Our road was steadily upward, as Jerusalem is nearly three thou- 
sand seven hnndred feet higher than the Dead Sea, and we were not far 
above the level of that body of water when we started from Jericho. At 
several points we were on the old road built by the Komans ; we went by 
Bethany, which we did not stop to look at, and wound around the Mount 
of Olives, and down through the Valley of the Brook Kedron, which we 
crossed near Gethsemane. Then we entered Jerusalem by the Grate of 
the Tribes, and rode along the nearly deserted streets to the door of the 
hotel. 

" We were all so benumbed and stiff with the cold that we needed 
assistance to descend from our horses, and we could not keep our steps 
straight as we entered the building. A good lire and a hot dinner 
brought us to ourselves again, and we laughed over our troubles and 
began to think they did not amount to much, after all. 

^'It is very unpleasant to be soaked with rain and chilled with the 
cold, but somehow when you get dry and warm again you don't feel so 
badly. We shall forget all about the storm and its disagreeable features, 
but we'll remember the Dead Sea, the Valley of the Jordan, the site of 
Jericho, Bethany, the inn of the good Samaritan, and a dozen other his- 
toric things we have seen since we left our camp at Mar Saba and de- 
scended into the deepest valley in the world. Anyway we^U try to for- 
get the storm, but I can't help shuddering just a little when I think of 
it — it was so cold, and the rain was so wet! 

" The rain and snow are still falling as I write in my journal in the 
public room of the hotel at Jerusalem. We've sent our clothes to the 
kitchen to be dried, and we're dressed in such things as we've been able to 
borrow in the house, and a funny-looking group we are. The Doctor has 
put on a coat much too short in the sleeves, and says he feels as though 
he had gone into a ready-made clothing store and been served with the 
first garment that came to hand. Fred is nicely gotten up in an Arab 
costume, fez and all ; he's trying to speak the language, but isn't very 
successful. I'm in part of a suit belonging to one of the gentlemen of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, who happens to be stopping here; but 
the most conspicuous garment of my wardrobe is a large blanket, with the 
word ' Tigre' on the outside in big letters. It once belonged to the French 
steamer of that name, and was left here by a traveller ; I may be pla- 
carded as a tiger while wearing this blanket, but feel very far from what 
thab oeast is supposed to be." 
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Chapter XXVII. 

FROM JERUSALEM TO NABULOS— HISTORIC PLACES ON THE ROUTE, 

TOURING the night after the incidents described in onr last chapter 
-'— ' the storm cleared away, and tlie eky at Bunrise was without a cloud. 
Everybody had slept well and recovered from the fatigue of tlie journey, 
and tlie exposnre to rain and snow. Frank and Fred wei-e quite ready to 
make a fresh start, and lauglied over tlie 
tronbles of the previous day as the merest 
trifle in the world. 

Doctor Bronson had a long conference 
with the dragoman and tlie keeper of the 
hotel, together with the American consul, 
who happened to be stopping in tlie house. 
It resolted in an announcement that the 
party would start the following morning 
for Damascus. 

Of course the decision gave great de- 
light to the youths. The Doctor made the 
following explanation of the plan for the 
new journey : V\ 

" AH tells me that the heavy storm we JA 

have just passed through will be in our _ ^ 

favor, as there is a good prospect of fair ' 

weather to follow it for a week or ten days. 

It is not the right season for the ' long ,„£ uwiu.uufkk. 

route,* as the ride from Jerusalem to Da- 

niHScus is called, and the majority uf travellers at this time of year pre- 
fer the ' short route.' 

"Perhaps I may as well say here that if we followed the latter we 
would return to Jaffa and take steamer for Beyroot. There we land, and 
proceed by carriage-road to Damascus, and when we have done with tlmt 
famous city we go back to Beyroot the way we came, and are through 
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with Syria. I had thought of taking the short route, but as we are now 
well accustomed to the ways of travel, and have proved our abilities to 
endure the severities of a winter storm, I am inclined to the long one. 
Our American companions have left the whole arrangements in my 
hands, and I have decided that we will go through to Damascus by the 
overland way." 

Frank asked how much time they would take on the journey. 

" The ordinary time consumed in it,'' the Doctor answered, " is seven- 
teen days ; it may be extended as much as we choose, since we hire the 
dragoman by the day, and he is to provide us with everything ; and it 
may be shortened three or four days. I have arranged that he is to get 
us through in fourteen or fifteen days, and he will do so if we are not 
delayed by stornis or accidents. 

"The best time of the year for this journey is in spring, between 
*the early and the latter rain' which the Bible mentions. The country 
is then in its best condition, the climate is delightful, and the chance of 
fine weather far better than now. But as we cannot suit the season to 
ourselves we will run the risk ; witli stout hearts and plenty of water- 
proof clothing we ought to go through without difficulty."* 

The afternoon was devoted to making a few purchases of articles likely 
to be needed on the journey, the completion of letters, and a few sights 
that had not been made during the first visit to the city. Doctor Bron- 
son engaged a trusty man, who was recommended by the consul, to go to 
Jaffa and take the baggage of the party to Beyroot, where he would de- 
liver it to the proprietor of the hotel to await their arrival. This was 
thought to be safer than ordering it sent forward as ordinary freight, and 
trusting to the agents of the steamer to deliver it. Steamship agents in 
the Levant are not worthy of the fullest confidence, as the writer of this 
book can bear witness. Travellers are advised to look carefully after 
their own affairs, and be wary of the oleaginous tongues of those froip 
whom they purchase tickets. 

"As soon as the arrangements had been completed Ali disappeared 
from the hotel, and was not again seen till evening. He was busy with 
his preparations for the journey, as it was necessary for him to hire addi- 
tional horses, and secure a stock of provisions sufficient to carry them 
through to Damascus with what he could purchase on the route. The 

* The author begs to inform the reader that the incident of the storm between Jericho and 
Jerusalem was his own experience in a visit to the Holy Land. He did not make the overland 
journey between Jerusalem and Damascus, and consequently the description of the route followed 
by Fnwk and Fred is not given from personal observation. 
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pack-train, with tlie tents and proviBJons, whs sent away in advance. Tim 
party iitid a long ride before it for the uext day, and before nine o'clock 
everybody was in bed. 

They were oflF by daybreak, leaving the city by tlie Darnasciis Gate, 
which we have already seen in their company. They passed near the 
tonibs of t)ie kings, and descended into the Valley of the Brook Kedron, 
wliicii is here much smaller than where they crossed it at Mar Saba. They 
met a few natives on their way to the city, with trains of donkeys laden 
with vegetables and grain for sale in the markets of Jerusalem, aud in 



one place they were crowded against a rough wall by a line of camels that 
kept the road to themselves in the manner for which those animals are 
famous. The road, though used for centuries, is itiipaasahle for wheeled 
vehicles, and the beasts of burden that traverse it follow in the footateps 
of those who preceded them ages and ages ago. 

In several places the route was over rocky ridges, wh?re all the earth 
had been swept or waslit-d away, leaving the ledges entirely bare, Frank 
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observed that the feet of the camels bad worn broad holes in the rock ; 
the Doctor recalled to him the proverb hitherto quoted, that a coutisual 



dropping will wear away stone, and said the feet of the camels had drop- 
ped for hundreds of years in the same places, so that it was no wonder 
the stones were worn away. 

From Jerusalem to Nabnlus is a ride of eleven hours ; it is customary 
for travellers to pass the night at Bireb or Ramallah, as the majority of 
tourists are unwilling to make the entire journey in a single day. Bnt 
our party had tested its ability to endure fatigue, and determined with- 
out hesitation to reach Nabulus before night if possible. It was for this 
reason that an early start was made, and the halts alqng the road were 
few and short. 

Tlie farewell view of the Holy City was taken from the side of the 
Hill of Scopus, which was reached by ascending from the Valley of the 
Kedron. Its domes and ininatets stood out clear and distinct under the 
deep-blue sky of Palestine, and every member of the party was reluctant 
to turn away his eyes from the place which is sacred in the thought« of 
every Christian, and familiar to his ears since he £rst heard the stories of 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrection of the Saviour of mankind. Frank 
called to mind the words of the Israelite by Babel's stream : " If I forget 
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thee, O Jernaaleni, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my month." 

From the crest of Scopns they looked down upon a broad plain or 
pUtean, where the first view seemed to be one of desolation. Limestone 
rocks were spread in ridges, one beyond the other, until they appeared 
to leave but little space for arable land. Close observation showed that 
between every ridge and its neighbor there was a strip of soil which might 
be made productive with a little care and industry, and the sides of the 
hills and valleys were terraced till they sometimes resembled a series of 
broad steps. 

" This land is f nil of promise," one of the boys remarked. 

"Yes," responded the Doctor, "and by cultivation it can be made to 
answer the scriptural description. The J^tid of Promise was a land of 
'vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates; a land of oil-olive, and honey,' 
as we read in the eighth chapter of Deuteronomy. 

"Observe what this land might be rather than what it is. The fig- 
tree and the olive would grow and bear fruit in the spaces between the 
ridges of rock, and the vines might clamber up the sides of the terraces, 
and be as luxuriant as they were in the days when the spies visited £sh- 
col, and brought back 
the famous grapes de- 
scribed in the Bible and 
represented in the books 
of our infancy." 

Fred asked if such 
grapes were fonnd at 
present, and where £sh- 
col was supposed to be. 

" There is some 
donbt on that score," 
was the reply, " but it 
is generally believed 
that the Brook of Esh- 
col was in the neigh- 
borhood of Hebron. 

_, . THK ORiPSa Of K3HC0L. 

Ihere are extensive 

vineyards at Hebron, and their grapes are larger and finer than in most 
places in the Holy Land. The clusters are often very long, but nobody 
in these modern days has ever seen them so large 'that it would require 
the strength of two men to carry one of them. 
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"The Bible does not say tliat it required their Btrength to carry this 
burden. Kead the passage in Numbers xiii. 23, and you will tind it 
saye, they ' cut down from thence a branch with one cluster of grapes, 
and they bare it between two upon a staff; a(id they brought of the 
pomegranates, and of the iigs/ Kemember that a bunch of grapes can- 
not be carried in a sack like pomegranates and figs, but must be sus- 
pended, BO as to preserve tlie fruit from injury. The spies had a long 
way to travel, and there was no other mode of trauBporting the fruit of 
the vines of EBhcol than the one described." 

The guide called attention to the village of Shafnt, a little distance 
from the route, and said it was supposed by some to occupy the site of the 
ancient Miiipeh. A little farther along on the other side of the road was 
a rounded hill, which has been identified by some writers as the site of 
Nob, mentioned several times in the Old Testament. Beyond it is Tiiliel- 
el-Ful (Hill of Beans), where once stood Gibeah, the scene of several im- 
portant incidents described in Judges, Samuel, and other books of the 
Bible. Doctor Bronson said it was quite probable that the meeting of 
David and Jonathan took place in tlie valley between these two points, 
and the scriptural account certwijily carries out hia theory. 

They passed Er-Ram, wliich corresponds to tlie Ramah of Benjamia 
(1 Kings XV. 17), and was formerly a populous city, but is now a misera- 
ble village. As they rode along, one of the boys recalled the murder 
of the descendants of Saul, and the devotion of Kizpah, who Bpread sack- 
cloth on the rockB, and watched by the Ixtdies of her sons all throngb 
the summer days to prevent their being devoured by birds. 
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" Yes," responded Fred; "and don't you remember the picture we 
saw at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia representing the scene?" * 

Frank remembered it perfectly, and said the painting and the engrav- 
ings that have been made of it would now have a renewed interest for 
him since he had looked upon the spot where the incident happened. 

As they passed Bamah, Fred referred to the passage in the Book of 
Judges where Deborah is said to have dwelt under a palm-tree " between 
Ramah and Bethel, in Mount Ephraim." Very naturally he asked if they 
were near Bethel. 

" We are not far from it," answered the Doctor, " though it is not on 
our road. The village of Betin, the ancient Bethel, is a couple of miles 
from our route, and can be reached most easily from Bireh. There is 
nothing of consequence to be seen there, and it is only for its historic 
associations that the place is worth visiting. It is a village of three to 
four hundred inhabitants, and they are no better than the average of the 
people we have thus far met. 

" There is another biblical site, too, a little off our road," the Doctor 
continued ; " I refer to Seilun, the ancient Shiloh. 

"In spite of the completeness of its description the site of Shiloh was 
unknown for centuries, and was only identified in the last forty years. 
It is described in the Book of Judges as being 'on the north side of 
Bethel, on the east of the highway that goeth up from Bethel to Shechem, 
and on the south of Lebonah.' Exactly in such a position there is a mass 
of ruins covering a considerable extent, and it is now agreed by biblical 
students that they are the ruins of Sliiloh. 

" Now that I have told you what it was, perhaps you can say why 
Shiloh was famous ?" - 

" I'll try," Fred responded, and after a pause of some minutes he was 
ready to reply. He let his horse fall out of the line while thinking on 
the subject, and it is just possible he glanced into' the guide-book he car- 
ried in his satchel. We may remark, by-the-way, that every traveller in 
the Holy Land has his guide-book in readiness, and if his memory is at 
fault at any time he has a good authority to refer to. It saves a vast 
amount of ' reading up ;' and you sometimes find a man who makes a pre- 
tence of great learning, when the fact is he has been drawing freely from 
the portable authority in his possession. 

" Shiloh was the place where the tabernacle of the Lord was first set 
up permanently in Canaan," said Fred, "and the Israelites came here to 
receive their shares of the promised land. The infant Samuel was dedi- 
cated here to the Lord by his mother, and it was at Shiloh where Eli 

23* 
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dropped dead when he heard liis eons hud been killed in battle. Tliere 
was a festival here in honor of the ark. It was held everj year; and once 
while the maidens were dancing at this festival the Benjainites rushed 



in snddenly and carried off two hundred of them. There were several 
other incidents of less importance in the history of Shjloh, and it eeeoiB 
to have been deetroyed long before the beginning of the Christian era." 

"I know where you found all that," Frank whispered; "and yon 
ought to be very grateful to the man who hunted it out for you: 'Mur- 
ray's Guide,' page 312." 

" Quite right," replied Fred, " but some of it runs over on page 313." 
With this candid acknowledgiiicnt of a fact which many persons seek 
to conceal, or even do worse about, they changed the subject of conversa- 
tion. The anthor has in his poasession a book of travels by a prominent 
member of the Church, in which there are numerous pages and pantr 
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grapliB tiiken bodily from other works, and especially from guide-books. 
Its writer even goes so far as to say that all measurements given in hiB 
book were made by himself, and can be relied npon. It is observable that 
he agrees exactly with the guide-book, even in two or three instances 
where the latter is known to be at fault ; and yet that man would prob- 
ably refuse to tell a falsehood for a dollar ! 

Our friends halted an hour at Bireh, the ancient Beeroth, to rest their 
horses and partake of a mnch desired and well earned dinner. It was 
spi-ead on the table of a little inn close to the entrance of tlie village, and 
the most of the materials composing it had been bronglit from Jernealem 
in the saddle-hags of the dragoman. Bireh is on the summit of a ridge, 
and had been in sight for some time before the party drew rein at its 
gates. It is a considerable village, with a population of seven or eight 
hundred, nearly all of whom are Moslems. There are the ruins of a 
church whicii was built by the Knights Templar when the Crusaders 



held Jerusalem. Parte of the walls and roof are standing, and not far off 
is a khan which is supposed to have been a Christian hospice when the 
knights lived here. 
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During the halt a hasty visit was paid to the church, and also to the 
khan, and a glance was taken among the ruins that lay scattered about. 
Close to their halting-place was a mosque of much later date than the 
church, and there were groups of women and girls around a fountain 
which the mosque protects. The Doctor remarked that Beeroth was one 
of the four cities of the Gibeonites whose people made a covenant with 
the Israelites through false representations, and became hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the conquerors of the land. 

On the road again, after saying farewell to Bireh, the travellers had a 
ride of little more than an hour to Ain Yebrud. They passed many or- 
chards of fig and olive trees, and found the country more productive in 
appearance, at least, than nearer Jerusalem. The road now descended 
into a narrow and wild valley, with steep cliffs rising above on either side, 
and with numerous terraces which were formerly cultivated, but are now 
of little use. 

Suddenly at a bend in the road they came to a spring which flowed 
from the side of a cliff. The cool appearance of the water brought them 
to a halt, and they dismounted. Frank asked the name of the place. 

" This is Ain el-Haramiyeh," the guide answered. 

" Which means ?" 

" The Robbers' Spring." 

" It has borne this name for centuries," said Doctor Bronson, " and 
very properly too. This valley has long been considered a dangerous 
place, and we do not wish to remain long at the spring. Hardly a year 
passes without a robbery in this vicinity, and not infrequently the plun- 
dered traveller is killed if he offers any resistance." 

Having satisfied their thirst, the party resumed their saddles and rode 
on. At the very next bend in the road they met half a dozen Arabs, who 
demanded backsheesh in a surly tone, and laid their hands menacingly on 
the long guns they were carrying. No attention was paid to their wishes, 
and in a few minutes they were left out of sight. ^ 

They passed the branch of the road that leads to Shiloh; the boys 
were desirous of visiting the place, but the Doctor told them they could 
not well spare the time, and besides there was very little to be seen. 
"There is a heap of ruins," said he, "and the hills in the neighborhood 
are such masses of broken rocks that it is not easy to move about among 
them. Travellers frequently miss their way among the rocks, and besides 
you would be liable to a good deal of annoyance from the natives. They 
are insolent in their demands for backsheesh, and flourish knives and 
guns in a very disagreeable way. If you show the least desire to cou- 
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ciliate them they increase their rudeness, and sometimes the; resort to 
actual violence. So we won't go to Shiloh," 

Ascending and descending from valley to ridge, and from ridge to 
valley, passing among terraces and through little orchards of fig and olive 
trees, winding aaiong fields which are planted with corn in summer, look- 
ing now and then on fiocks of goats carefully tended by their keepers as 
they fed on the hill-sides, meeting or passing little groups of natives, who 
eyed them longingly or suspiciously, and were suspicion sly eyed in retnm, 
the party continued on its way. Frank and Fred thonght it was not a 
good sign that all the men they met were armed, some with guns, some 
with pistols or knives, and many with all three weapons together. They 
asked the Doctor about it, and lie thus explained the matter : 

"I think I have told you before about the existence of blood-fends 
not only in this country but in va- 
rious parts of the world. We have 
them in America among our na- 
tive Indian races; they exist in 
France and Italy, especially in the 
latter, where they are known as 
' the vendetta.' " 

" I remember them," said Fred, 
" but perhaps Frank doesn't know." 

"In this part of the Holy Land 
there are blood-feuds that have last- 
ed hundreds of years. A man of 

one tribe or family has been killed ati^ra or bduidi 

by a man of another — the losing 

party proceeds to take revenge by killing a per^in of the offending one, 
then the latter takes its revenge, and so the fight goes on. These feuds 
exist between tribes, villages, or families, and are perpetuated through 
centuries. Every man goes armed, because he fears to be killed by some 
avenger of blood, and he is constantly on the lookont both to slay and to 
prevent being slain." 

"Why don't they oome to a sensible arrangement among themselves, 
and put an end to the quarrelling f one of the boys asked. 

" It is a matter of religion with them," said the Doctor, " and also of 
family pride. Doubtless you could get one tribe to make an end of its 
fends if another would do Rojirst; but the great difficulty is to find the 
one who will be the first to act. These blood-fends may be said to be 
commanded by the Koran, and they existed in the time of the Old Tes- 
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taoient. Ill fact, they were bo aameroiiE that the children of Israel ap- 
pointed six cities where an; persoD who bad killed another 'nnawares 
and unwittingl/' might take refuge from the avenger of blood. These 



cities are nanied in tlie twentieth chapter of Joshna, and there is a fnller 
account of tlie cnstoms of the time in this matter of blood revenge in the 
nineteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, We are approaoliing one of the 
eitiea of refnge, and shall spend the night there. KabliluB is the ancient 
Shechetn, which was one of the six places to which I just referred." 

They were on the crest of a ridge looking down upon a plain boanded 
on its farthest side by a broken chain of mountains. In an opening be- 
tween two mountains the guide indicated the position of Nabulus, and 
far to the north was Mount Hennon; Gerizim and Ebal were the two 
mountains between which lay NabuliiE, and the rays of the declining sun 
bathed them with golden light of that peculiar richness rarely seen away 
from tlie tropics. The hills around the plain were terraced with orchards 
of olive-trees, while the broad stretch of level ground had every indication 
of fertility. Taken as a whole, the scene was one of the prettiest that our 
friends had looked upon since leaving Egypt. 

"We are in the land of Ephraim," said the Doctor, "and you can 
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realize how mncl) Epliraiin was bleesed in comparison with Jndah and 
BeiijatniD. The soil is more fertile, aad the inliabitants have an easier 
life of it than in the neighboring districts: what was true of it in the 
days of the patriarchs is trae at present. Ephraiin is indeed blessed with 
* the good things of the ancient monntains.' " 

As they descended tu the plain and crossed it in the direction of Na- 
balns there was a manifest impatience on the part of the youths. The 
gnide had told them they were coming to Jacob's Well, and their cari- 
osity wat> roused to its highest poiat, 

Tliey found a cistern about ten feet square hewn in the solid rock ; 
the recent rains had partly filled it, but the gnide said it was generally 
dry in summer. Its depth is about eighty feet, but was formerly much 
greater. A chnrch was built over it at the time of the Crusades, but it is 
now in ruins, and a considerable part of the material is supposed to have 
fallen into the well. 

Night was approaching. The lengthening shadows warned our friends 
not to tarry long on their way ; but they rested while Doctor Bronson 
read in his clear, impressive voice the fourth chapter of John, containing 
the beautiful story of Jesus at the well of Jacob, and his coovereation 
with the woman of Samaria. 

A ride of less than half an hoar brought them to tlie walls of Na- 
bulns; the white tents ready to receive them on the camping -ground 
outside the town were a welcome sight. 
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Chapter XXVIIL 

from nabulus to nazareth, samaria, jenin, and the plain of 

esdraelon. 

** l^ABULUS or Nablous, the ancient Sheehem," wrote Frank in hie 
-^^ journal, " is nearly as large as Jerusalem, though not so well sit- 
uated. It has about thirteen thousand inhabitants, if tlie guide-book is to 
be trusted, and almost all of them are Moslems. There are one hundred 
and fifty Samaritans here, and five or six hundred Christians belonging 
mostly to the Greek Church, and there are a few Jews and other people 
not included in the above list. The town appears more prosperous and 
active than Jerusalem, and it is evident that the people are more indus- 
trious, and rely less on what they can make out of strangers. 

" We have walked through the town and looked at the bazaars, which 
are much like those of Jerusalem and Jaffa. The streets are so badly 
paved and full of dirt that we could easily believe we were again in the 
neighborhood of the Tower of David and Mount Moriah. The guide told 
us that the town had considerable trade with the country east of the Jor- 
dan, and a good deal of wool and cotton found its way from here to the 
seaboard, whence it was shipped to England and France. The country 
in the vicinity produces large quantities of olives, and there are more 
than twenty factories engaged in making soap from olive-oil. We passed 
one of these soap factories, and found the smells that arose from it were 
anything but agreeable. 

*^ Seeing the olive-trees and the soap factories has made us desirous of 
knowing something about the manner of extracting the oil. Here is what 
we have learned on the subject : 

"The custom of the country is not to allow any picking of the fruit 
of the tree until a day has been appointed by the authorities. If any 
olives fall to the ground before this date, they are gathered and preserved 
in brine or oil for eating, as they are the fattest olives from the trees, and 
fully ripe when they fall. 

" On the day appointed for the gathering of the olives a public crier 
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goep out and aiiiiouricea it. Tlieri ttie people go to the orclmrda and 
gather the olivee b; beating or shaking the trees, very much as thej- 



gather the lower trades of apples in the New England States. The best 
olives are picked out for eating, and only the poorer ones are pressed 
for oil. 

"Ten or twelve gallons of oil are often made from the product of a 
single tree, and an acre of good olive-trees will give a crop worth a hun- 
dred dollars. A good crop is only gathered every other year, and the 
olive seems to have its 'off season,' like the American apple and peach. 

" We have seen several olive-presses, and they are very simple. There 
is a stone pan about six feet across and twelve inches deep, with a hole at 
one side for the escape of the oil. A roller of stone, with a hole through 
the centre for a long handle, is placed in the pan, and the apparatus is 
complete. 

"The olives arc thrown into the pan, and then two men (or women) 
grasp the opposite ends of 
the handle and walk around 
in a circle; the weight of the 
roller cnislies the olives, and 
after a while the oil flows 
slowly from the hole in the 
side of the pan. When the 
olives are crushed to a pulp, 
and no more oil will flow, the 

WOIUN VORKINO jkN OLITK- PRESS. ' 

mass IS mixed with water and 
placed in bags of coarse clotii. The remaining oil is forced out by tread- 
ing with the feet, or by crushing in a press with heavy weights. The 
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process of extracting oil from the olive was well known to the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, and is often mentioned in the Bible. 

"A great deal of olive-oil is sent from Palestine to other countries. 
It is an important article of food for the inhabitants, and takes the place 
of butter, and also of animal fat for cooking purposes. It is used for giv- 
ing light, and is burnt in flat lamps of terra-cotta or other ware ; some 
of the lamps are covered while others are open, and in either case there 
is a lip or projection at one side for the wick. In ancient times the 
wealthy inhabitants had lamps of silver and gold; and they are mentioned 
among the adornments of Solomon's Temple as having been made of the 
latter material. We have seen great numbers of these Eastern lamps, of 
terra-cotta, tin, and occasionally of brass. The lamps carried by the Ten 
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Virgins— 'five of them were wise, and five were foolish' — were undoubt- 
edly of the exact form as those of to-day. 

" So much for one of the industries of Nabulus, and of the land of the 
Bible generally. 

" We went to the great mosque, which was once a Christian church, 
built by the Crusaders, and afterward belonging to the Knights of St. 
John. In another part of the town is the Jaraa-d-Kadra^ a mosque 
which is asserted to stand on the spot where the brethren of Joseph 
brought his coat to Jacob. It was formerly a church, like the great 
mosque, and the guide pointed out some of the crosses of the Crusaders 
that the Moslems had not been able to obliterate altogether. Then we 
went to the quarter of the Samaritans, which was the most curious of 
all the sights of Nabulus. 

"The origin of the Samaritans is described in 2 Kings xvii. 24-41, 
and the present sect at Nabulus is supposed to be descended from them. 
Two hundred years ago there were small bodies of them in Cairo, Damas- 
cus, and one or two other places, but the only one now in existence is 
that which we are describing. 
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" Thej preserve their ancient faith and form of worship, and thej have 
a temple on Mount Gerizim, ahove the town, where annually the; cele- 
brate the Feast of the Passover and eat of the Paschal lamb. They 
showed ns a copy of the Pentateuch, which is claimed to be the oldest Id 



existence. The high-prieet who held and opened it says it was written 
by a grandson of Aaron. There ia good reason to doubt that it is more 
than a thousand years old, and the case containing it belongs to the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century. They would not let us unroll and examine 
it, aud so we must accept the statement of others, who have had a better 
opportunity, that the parchment is fifteen inches wide and from twenty 
to thirty yards long, and contains the whole of the first five books of the 
Old Testament." 

There was not time to spare for the ascent of Mount Gerizim, which 
rises above Nabulus, and is ascended chiefly for the view from the sum- 
mit. The top of the monntain is covered with ruins, and the spot is 
pointed out where Abraham was about to slay Isaac when his hand was 
stopped by divine interposition. There have been Jewish temples, Ro- 
man castles, Ohnstian churches, and Moslem mosques on Mount Gerizim, 
aud, as Frank states in his journal, the Samaritans go there to celebrate 
the Feast of the Passover, and perform other ancient rites. 

The party made a late start from Nabulus in the direction of Jenin 
and Nazareth. As they rode from their camp Doctor Bronson called the 
attention of the boys to the fact that the streams east of the town flowed 
into the Mediterranean, while those to the west found their way into the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. The route lay through a region of pleasing 
valleys and plains not unlike those they had seen the day before, and For 
part of the way they followed an ancient road which the guide said be- 
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longed to the time of the Romans, or might even he older by a few ceu- 
tnries. There was a succession of oh've and fig orchards, interspersed 
with gardens and fields, and the terraces on the hill-sides showed that not 
a foot of arable soil had been overlooked. There were numerons villages 
clinging to the hill-sides, or nestled among the rocks, and altogether the 
landscape was full of picturesque effects. 

Through scenes like these they made their way for two hours and 
more, when the guide called their attention to a village on the side of a 
broad hill. Immediately in front of them was the ruin of a Roman gate- 
way, with two of its arches standing, and not far from the gate-way was a 
group of natives with the ever present camel. Old olive-trees were on 
the slopes and through the valley, and covered the hill where stood the 
village to which the guide pointed. 

^^Tbat is Sebustieh," said the Doctor, '^a modern village on the site 
of ancient Samaria." 

" I've been reading about it as we rode along," said Fred. " It is the 
spot where King Omri placed the capital of the kingdom of Israel, and 
where Ahab built the temple of Baal after marrying Jezebel, the daugh- 
ter of the King of Sidon. We can find much of the history of Samaria in 
the Books of the Kings in the Old Testament. The names of the prophets 
Elisha and Elijah are connected with Samaria, and it was here that King 
Herod the Great devoted much time and effort to make the most beauti- 
ful city of Palestine." 

When Fred had finished his account of Samaria the travellers moved 
on. They reached the village in a quarter of an hour or so, and were 
taken at once to the ruined Church of St. John, which is now used as a 
mosque. The inhabitants gathered around the door, and at fii-st refused 
permission for the strangers to enter ; but the dragoman had taken the 
precaution to bring a permit from the Governor of Nabulus, and to engage 
a soldier from the same official. The permit and the soldier had the ef- 
fect of opening the doors, and also of keeping the natives in order. The 
modern residents of Samaria have none of the qualities of the good Samar- 
itan of scriptural renown, and show no hesitation at the robbery of trav- 
ellers when the latter are without protection. 

The tomb of John the Baptist is pointed out in the space enclosed by 
the walls of the church, but the tradition concerning it is on very doubt- 
ful authority. The places of his imprisonment and execution are also 
shown, but there is no mention of them by the early writers until after 
the third century. 

The summit of the hill is covered with ruins, and there is an open 
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space once snrrounded with columns, of which fifteen are still in position, 
but without their capitals. Partly down tlie hill are the remains of the 
colonnade erected bj King Herod, and intended to form the great street 
of the city. There were two rows of these columns about fifty feet apart, 
and they were more than half a mile in length : enough of the columns 
are standing to give an idea of the original magnificence of the place. 

Leaving Sebustieh, our friends continued their ride, and just about 
sunset came to Jenin, where the tents were ready for them. It began to 
rain as they arrived, but as there was no wind, and the clouds soon broke 
away, nobody suffered any special inconvenience. 

Frank was about to ask a question concerning their camping -place, 
when the Doctor proceeded to give the desired information. 

" Jenin," said he, " is the ancient Engannim, and is just at the entrance 
of the Plain of Esdraelon. The plain is sometimes called the battle-field 
of Palestine, and was probably the ancient Plain of Jezreel. The battle 
in which Saul and Jonathan his son were slain took place a little beyond 
here, near the modern village of Zerin, the ancient Jezreel." 

The evening was passed in reading about the battles that had taken 
place in the neighborhood, and in studying the map of the Plain of Es- 
draelon. When they left the wretched village the next morning, and 
looked upon the beautiful plain spread below them, the boys were full of 
enthusiasm about the region they were traversing, and showed an excellent 
knowledge of the positions indicated on the map. 

"That must be Taanach," said Frank, pointing to a rounded hill on 
the left, as they looked ;down the valley. 

" Yes," replied the Doctor, " that is Taanach, and beyond it is Megid- 
do, which you readily perceive is a strong point for an army to occupy." 

" That's what we read about last night," said Fred. " Taanach was 
one of the points where Joash was held back in his attacks on the Ca- 
naanites, and it was afterward the head-quarters of Sisera, who also held 
Megiddo. Megiddo was where Joash was killed in a battle with the 
Egyptians, as we read in 2 Chronicles, chap, xxv., and back of it are the 
hills of Manasseh." 

The road from Jenin passed near the base of Mount Gilboa, and as 
our friends followed the ridge on which their track lay they found them- 
selves on the water-shed between the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. 
They passed the village of Zerin, the ancient Jezreel, where Jezebel was 
thrown to the dogs, and where Ahab's palace is supposed to have stood. 
To the east of the village is the spring of Harod and the fountain of 
Jezreel, where Saul's army made its last camp. It Is on the slope of 
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Mount Gilboa, and directly in front of the position where the Philietines 
were posted before the battle. By going still fai-ther to the north we 
come to Endor, where Saul had his interview with the witch. Most of 
these points lay too far from tlie road to allow time for a visit, bnt they 
were visible from the high points of the route, or their positiona were 
easily indicated. 

Other battles than those of the Bible were recalled by this ride over 
the plain, and among the hills that bordered it. The guide pointed out 
the spot where Saladin defeated the Hospitallers and Templars when he 
conquered Palestine, and also where Napoleon Bonaparte and Kleber de- 
feated a Turkish army ninch larger than their own. The Doctor said 
they were not far from where Nebuchadnezzar's army was encamped 
when Judith cut off the head of Holofernes, and a little farther away was 
the scene of the defeat of the Jews by the army of Vuspasian. 

"No wonder it is called the battle-field of Palestine," said he, "when 
it has been the scene of so much warfare. No other part of the country 
has been traversed by so many armies as this, and in no other place have 
so many historic battles been fought. 
Tliere is hardly an acre of tiie Plain 
of Esdraelon that has not been mois- 
tened by the blood of the victims of 
war. The soil is fertile, or would be 
if it were well cultivated, but it liae 
shared the fate of other parts of Pal- 
estine, and is suffering from neg- 
lect." 

At the suggestion of the guide 
they made a slight detour from their 
route in order to visit the village of 
Nain, which is celebrated in Sciript- 
nre as the scene of the raising of the 
widow's eon (Luke vii. 7-15). There 
is nothing of interest in the village 
itself, and it is probably no larger in 
population than it was two thousand ^, 

years ago. The hill -sides near it 
are fairly honey-combed with tombs, but hardly any of them are of 
modern date. 

Mount Tabor was in full view from the road for a considerable time, 
and so were other hills and mountains mentioned in sacred history. From 
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the Plain of EsdraeloD to Nazaietli tlie road wound throiigli a bi-oken 
country, and in many places it was quite steep. Nazareth iB about fuiir 
liundi-i^d feet higher tliaii the plain, and consequently the ascending parts 
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of the route preponderated over tho descente. The town is enrrounded 
by hills, and is not visible until quite close at hand, in consequence of its 
secluded position. 

Doctor Broiison explained to his yonng companions that Nazareth is 
not mentioned in the Old Testament, thongli some writers have attempted 
to identify it as having a history earlier than the Cliristian era. Actrord- 
ing to the biblical account it was a small village at the time of onr Sav- 
iour's birth, and the name of Nazarene was used in derision. The mod- 
ern name of the place is En-Nasira, and down to the time of C<m6taiitine 
it was almost exclusively occupied by Samaritan Jews. Its present popu- 
lation is estimated at six or eight thousand : nearly half the inhabitants 
are Moslcniii, and the balance are separated into various Christian sects, 
of which tiie orthodox Greeks are the most numerous. The town is di- 
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vided into the Moslem quarter, the Greek quarter, and the Latin quar- 
ter, and the various Christian sects are under the protection of foreign 
powers, though generally subject to Turkish rule. 

It was on Saturday evening that our friends reached Nazareth, and 
very properly they determined to remain tliere till Monday. The tents 
were pitched in a little grove just outside the town, and in a picturesque 
position, where all the surroundings were agreeable to the eye. The 
guide offered to lodge them in the Latin convent; but they preferred the 
freedom and comfort of the tents, and wisely concluded that a visit to the 
convent would be all they would need of it. So many pilgrims visit Naz- 
areth that both the Greeks and Latins have found it necessary to main- 
tain establishments there for the benefit of their adherents. The poor 
are lodged gratuitously, but those who can afford to make payment are 
expected to do so at the same rate as in a hotel. 

The evening was passed in reading, by the light of candles, the story 
of the Annunciation, as given in the New Testament, and in commenting 
upon the identification of the spot by modern Cliristians. Doctor Bron- 
son said there could be no doubt whatever that this was the place de- 
scribed in the Bible, though there might be some question as to the exact 
spot in Nazareth where the event occurred. He said it was a curious 
circumstance that for three centuries after the birth of Christ there was 
not a Christian inhabitant in Nazareth, and the first Christian pilgrimage 
was made there not earlier than the sixth century. In the sixth or sev- 
enth century two churches were built there, and from that time the place 
has been a prominent one in the history of the religion of Bethlehem. 

In good time next morning all were out of bed and ready to start 
for the Latin convent, where service was to be held. We will let one of 
the youths tell the story of what they saw and heard : 

''The convent is supposed to be on the site of the house of the 
Virgin Mary; at any rate the Latin monks press that claim for it, and 
it is not disputed by the Greeks, though the latter say that the angel first 
appeared to Mary at the fountain and not in her house. Consequently, 
the Greek Church of the Annunciation is over the fountain; while the 
Latin one is above the site of the house where the Virgin dwelt. 

"The Latin convent is on the side of the hill, and is a prominent 
feature in the picture of Nazareth. There are several buildings clustered 
together, and at first sight we were reminded of the Church of the Nativ- 
ity at Bethlehem and its massive surroundings. There is a high wall sur- 
rounding the buildings, and the gate through which we passed is heavy 
enough to resist the attack of any ordinary band of Arabs. We entered 
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a court-yard which was open to the sky, and then passed to another and 
smaller one directly in front of the church. The sacred building is about 
seventy feet by fifty, and was completed in its present form a century 
and a half ago. Several churches have stood here, and the materials of 
each have been used in the erection of its successor, so that we may fairly 
believe that some parts of the first church of Nazareth are to be seen 
here. 

" The interior of the building consists of a nave and aisles, formed by 
four piers that support the roof. The whole of the interior is covered 
with paintings and tapestry representing scenes in the Saviour's life, and 
there is a fine organ and an altar dedicated to the angel Gabriel. We did 
not spend much time over this part of the church, as we were all impa- 
tient to descend to the Grotto of the Annunciation, which is below the 
floor. 

"There is a stairway of fifteen marble steps between the first two 
columns as you enter the church, and down this stairway we went, after 
a brief inspection of the decorations of the walls and a glance at the 
high altar. 

" At the foot of the steps we entered the so-called ' Chapel of the 
Angels,' which contains shrines dedicated to St. Joachim and the angel 
Gabriel. Beyond the shrines is an opening or passage leading to the 
Chapel of the Annunciation, which is an apartment fifteen feet by ten, as 
near as we could judge, and has a marble altar showing the spot where 
Mary stood during the Annunciation. A column near the entrance marks 
the position of the angel, and a little distance from it is a fragment of a 
column hanging from the roof, and said to be suspended by miraculous 
power. We wanted to examine it closely, but the monk in charge of the 
place hurried us on, and evidently did not wish a careful inspection of 
the hanging column. 

" Beyond the Chapel of the Annunciation is the Chapel of Joseph, 
and farther on is a small cavern hewn from the solid rock, and said to 
have been the kitchen of Mary. 

" The general arrangement of the altare, lamps, and decorations was 
a constant reminder of Bethlehem, and when the monks began their ser- 
vice we found it was very nearly the same. As soon as the ceremony 
was over in the grotto it was announced that tiie hour for service in the 
church had arrived, and we all went to attend it. The congregation num- 
bered two or three hundred persons, including the twenty-five or thirty 
Italian and Spanish monks in charge of the convent, and perhaps fifty 
pilgrims, while the balance was made up of our party and the Latin 
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ChriBtians living at Nazareth. The notes of tlie or^n sounded finelj 
tlirongh the otd church, and when we rciueinbered that we wei-e on the 
Bpot whei'e the Chrietian world beliet'es the coming of our Saviour was 
announced to his mother, we were deeply impressed with the soleuinit^ 
of the occasion. 

" Let me tell 70Q hero the story of the Santa Cata, or Holy House, as 
we heard it from the monks, 
and as it is told iii the his- 
tory of the Cathohc Chnrch 
since the fifteenth century : 

"'Tlie house in which 
Mary lived was carried away 
by aiigeis, who lifted it from 
its foundations .and bore it 
away when the iiitidels con- 
quered the country and be- 
gan the expulsion of the 
■ Christians. They carried it, 
in A.D. 1291, to the heighte 
overlooking Finine, in Hnn- 
gary. It rested tliere about 
three years, and was then 
transported to the coast of 
Italy, where it reinnined five 
or six months. A third and 
last removal oeciiiTed in the 
year 129+ or 1295 to the 
place where it now stands in 
the town of Lorctto, twelve 
THE jMNDNcuTioN. iiiiles south of Aucoua, and 

three miles from the ses- 
shore.' Great iinmbers of pilgrims are said to go there every year to see 
it, and the building is carefully preserved from injury. The Latin monks 
believe the story implicitly, and they point out tlie exact position which 
the house formerly occupied. 

" We went from the church to see the house and workshop of Joseph, 
now fitted up as a chapel, and in possession of the Latins; and then we 
visited the ' Chapel of the Table of Christ,' where there is a table of solid 
rock, on which Jesus and his disciples are said to have eaten frequently. 
From this place we went to the synagogue where he was teaching wheu 
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the Jews drove him out, and to tlie rock where they were about to cast 
him down. From there we went to the Fountain of the Virgin, where 
the Greeks have their Church of the Annunciation. When we had seen 
this we were told that the round of the holy places of Nazareth was com- 
plete, unless we wished to see the ' Mount of the Precipitation,' abont two 
miles away. 

" We declined the journey, as there is a great deal of doubt concern- 
ing the accuracy of the tradition. Doctor Bronson said we should not 
miss the view from the hill back of Nazareth, and so we climbed there 
a little before sunset and had a magnificent prospect. 

" The best point for the view was said to be Neby Ismail, and we cer- 
tainly have seen nothing finer in all Palestine. The hills are less barren 
than in most other parts of the country that we have visited, and the 
plains and valleys present an appearance of fertility. Mounts Tabor, 
Herrnon, and Carmel were in the picture, and beyond the latter we had 
a glimpse of the blue waters of the Mediterranean bounding the western 
horizon. Then we looked down on the Plain of Esdraelon and on the 
upper Valley of the Jordan, and lingered as long as time would permit. 
I cannot begin to tell you of the thoughts and associations that crowded 
upon us in looking upon the place so intimately connected with the life 
of the Saviour, and the scenes of so many other events that form a part 
of our Bible history." 
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Chapter XXIX. 

ASCENT OP mount TABOR.— AROUND AND ON THE SEA OF GALILEE. 

ON Monday morning the party made a good start in the direction of 
Mount Tabor and the Sea of Galilee. The tents were sent direct 
to the camping-ground which had been selected for the night, while the 
travellers made a d6tour to the summit of the historic mountain. 

They looked back from the crest of a ridge on the road, and had a 
fine view of Nazareth. An hour's ride from this point through a wooded 
valley brought them to the foot of Mount Tabor, the JehelreirTur of 
the Arabs, and a famous name in biblical history. Unlike many of 
the mountains of Palestine it is covered with trees to the summit, and 
the ruins scattered about its sides show that it has been the home of 
many people through numerous generations. 

" We had a zigzag ride up the side of Mount Tabor," said the youths, 
in their journal, "and made frequent stoppages for our horses to take 
breath. When we reached the top we found it was not a peak, but a 
sort of rounded ridge, half a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide. All 
the space on the summit is covered with ruins, and there have evidently 
been towns, temples, fortresses, and other buildings on this commanding 
spot. We learn from the Bible (Joshua xix. 22) that Tabor was occu- 
pied when the Israelites first came into the country, and it is probable 
that there was a town here at that time. In another place (Judges iv.) 
we learn that Deborah ordered Barak to gather an army here ; and it was 
from Tabor that the Israelites marched when they defeated Sisera. From 
that time down to the Christian era Tabor continued to be an impoi'tant 
point, and was the scene of several battles. In the fourth century it was 
regarded as the scene of the Transfiguration, and many pilgrimages were 
made to it by the early Christians. Hermits formerly dwelt here in 
caves, and subsisted on the charity of visitors. 

" Several convents and churches were established on Mount Tabor, 
and the Crusaders built a monastery on the summit, which was after- 
ward destroyed by the infidels. There are two monasteries here now, 

25 
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but tliey are not of much consequence; one belongs to the Latins and 
the other to the Greeks, and, as we did not wish tu show any partialitj, 
we visited both of them. There is great hostility' between the monks of 



the two eetablishments, and those who visit one are generally excluded 
from the other. Each party claims that the scene of the Translign ration 
was on the spot where its own church stands. Both these statements are 
generally disbelieved; and it is the opinion of the majority of those who 
have investigated the matter that the great event occuired elsewhere than 
on Mount Tabor. 

"Onr ride from Nazareth had given us a giiod appetite, and we were 
quite ready for the lunch which AH brought fur us in his saddle-bags. 
While engaged in satisfying our hunger we enjoyed the view from the 
summit of the mountain : it inc-liides liermon and Carmel — the latter al- 
most hiding the thin strip of tlie Mediterranean, and itself partly con- 
cealed by the nearer ranges of hills. Looking to the east we saw a part 
of the Lake of Tiberias, and beyond it the chain of the Hauran Moun- 
tains ; and, as we turned toward the southern horizon, the guide pointed 
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ont the moantainB of Gilead. Apparently at our feet wae the Flain of 
Esdraelon, with ite ancient hattle-tields, and on the hills aronnd us were 
Endor, Nain, and half a dozen other villages of less importance. The 
deep Valley of the Jordan was revealed fur a considerable distance, and 
we realized more than ever before how great is the depression where 
the river flows. The top of Tabor is more than two tliousand feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, white the surface of the lake is six hun- 
dred and forty fuel below it. Consequently, we looked down nearly two 
thousand seven hundred feet to the waters on whose hanks we were to 
pass the night. 

" While descending Mount Tabor we disturbed several partridges and 
other birds, and one of us thought we had a glimpse of a fox darting 
among the trees. The guide said there were several kinds of game here, 
but nobody paid much attention to it, since it was not easy to get at 



The Arabs sometimes catch hares and partridges in traps, but the foxes 
are too cunning to be taken in that way. 

"Down and down we went, and from Tabor to Tiberias it was a 
descending road the most of the way. We passed tlie Khan eUTujar, 
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or Caravansary of the Mercliaiits, which is very much in ruing, 1)at was 
evidently a etrong place at the time of its erection, three hundred years 
ago. It was built by the Pacha of Damaecns for the protection of the 
merchants from the robbere, who frequently plundered the caravauB and 
made the road dangerous. A market is held here once a week, aud the 



people from Tiberias, Nazareth, and other places in the neighborhood 
come to sell their wares, but we could not learn that they had iimch 
to sell. 

"Cana of Galilee, where the water was turned into wine, is off our 
road, and we had to be satietitid with the indication of its position. It is 
now called Kefr Kenna, and lias a population of five or six hundred, half 
of whom are Moslems and the rest Gi'eek Christians. The Greeks have 
a church in which they show one of the jars or water-pots in which the 
miracle was performed. There is another Kenna or Cana between Naza- 
reth and Mount Carmel, and some authorities think it was the scene of 
the miracle, and not the one we have been talking about. 

" As we rode down the hills we had a full view of the sea or lake of 
Tiberias, which is also called the Sea of Galilee, and the sea or lake of 
Gennesaret, and known to the Arabs as Bohr Tnhariyeh. It is smaller than 
you might suppose from its importance in history; it is thirteen miles 
long and less than seven in width, and in the midst of a region with very 
few inhabitanls. As we looked at it, it seemed little more than a pond, 
and the hills beyond it were bare and desolate. The fertility of the re- 
gion must be far less now than it was in the time of our Saviour, and it is 
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the general opiiiiou that tlie country has undergone many changes. We 
passed the ruins of several villages and towns, and for nearly all the time 
of our journey the evidences were all around us that a great many people 
once lived here. 

" The most populous town on the banks of the lake is Tiberias, but it 
has not more than two thousand inhabitants, and the majority of them 
have a poverty-stricken appearance. Like all the people of Palestine, 
they begged persistently for backsheesh, and would not leave us till we 
threatened to appeal to the Governor and ask for a guard to protect us. 
We noticed that a great number of them were Jews, and several spoke to 
us in German ; this roused our curiosity, and we asked the Doctor what 
it all meant. He explained it to us in this way : 

" * Tiberias is like Jerusalem in one respect — it is a sacred place with 
the Jews, many of whom believe that the Messiah will rise from the wa- 
ters of the lake and establish his throne on one of the hills back of the 
little town. For this reason many Jews of Poland and Germany make 
pilgrimages to Tiberias, and some of them remain to pass their lives in the 
sacred spot. They are generally a wortliless and lazy lot, and are sup- 
ported by the charity of visitors and by money sent by wealthy Jews of 
Europe.' 

"More than half the inhabitants of Tiberias are Jews; the rest are 
Moslems and Christians in about equal proportions. The Latins and 
Greeks have churches here ; one of them is dedicated to St. Peter, and 
the miracle of the draught of the fishes is said to have taken place in front 
of the town. There was a terrible earthquake here in 1837, which threw 
down large parts of the walls and killed great numbers of the people. 
There has been no attempt to repair the damages, and it would be easy to 
ride into Tiberias without taking the trouble to enter by the gates. 

"Our tents were pitched on a little cleared space outside the walls 
and close to the lake, and after it became dark we indulged in a swim in 
the waters of Galilee. The next morning we went to the warm batiis 
for which Tiberias was once celebrated, and tried them for a little while ; 
but the smell of sulphur was so strong that we did not much enjoy our 
visit. Tliese baths were famous among the Romans, and were believed 
to possess many curative qualities ; the water is very salt and bitter to the 
taste, and is certainly disagreeable enough to be good for invalids, pro- 
vided they can stand it. We put a thermometer into the water, and 
found Its temperature 144° Fahrenheit. There are four springs alto- 
gether, and there is a building over the largest of them. The baths 
are taken almost entirely by strangers, as the residents of Tiberias have 
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an antipathy for water except for drinking purposes : they never bathe 
except when they tumble into tlie lake accidentally, or are thrown there 
by the visitors whom they annoy. 

" We spent an hour among the ruins of the ancient Tiberias, which cov- 
ered a much larger area than its modern successor. The city was founded 
by Herod near the beginning of the Christian era, and he called it Tibe- 
rias in honor of the Boman emperor of that name. It had a palace and a 
race-course, and, if we may judge by the extent of its ruins, it was a place 
of no ordinary importance. It was captured several times in the wars 
that devastated the country, but has never ceased to be regarded with spe- 
cial veneration by the Jews. Many pious Jews come here to die: the 
location is unhealthy on account of fevers and other diseases, and conse- 
quently the mortality is great, and the town is exactly suited to their 
wants." 

Of couree the whole party was desirous of taking a voyage on the 
lake, and they sent Ali to engage a boat with tliat object in view. Ac- 
cording to the biblical account there were many vessels there during our 
Saviour's time, but at present there are only three boats, and rarely more 
than two of these are afloat at once. The lake abounds in iish, and, if 
there was a suflBcient population to buy and pay for the proceeds of the 
work, a dozen or a hundred fishermen could do a good business. But 
with nobody to eat them it would be idle to catch the fish ; and as the 
natives do not understand sport for its own sake, the finny inhabitants are 
not seriously disturbed. 

Ali secured a boat for the excursion, and it was arranged that the 
rest of the^day should be spent on the lake. The saddle-horses were to 
go with the baggage -animals to Tell Hum, where the camp would be 
formed for the niglit. Everybody was delighted with this arrangement, 
and the youths could hardly restrain their impatience to be off on the 
voyage over the Sea of Galilee. 

The boat was of the Oriental pattern, and without any deck or awn- 
ing to protect the travellere from the sun, which generally beats down 
on the waters with a good deal of energy. Umbrellas were brought into 
requisition, and thus equipped, and with provisions to satisfy their hun- 
ger when the hour came for the mid -day meal, the six strangers and 
their dragoman took seats in the stern of the boat and pushed away from 
land. 

It was the plan of the party to make the circuit of the lake, and visit 
points of interest whenever the wind favored and it was safe to do so. 
Ali told them that as they had no escort, and had no arrangements for 
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paying backslieeeb, for the plain reason that there was no one at Tiberiaa 
with whom they could negotiate, it woald not be judiciouB to land on the 
eastern shore. The country is in possession of the Bedouins, who have 
no hesitation at plundering the traveller of all that he has about him, aud 



then demanding a heavy backsheesh to let him go. On this statement of 
affairs it was unanimously agreed that nobody eared to land on the east- 
ern shore. 

The boat followed the coast to the vicinity of Kerak, which is close 
to the exit of the Jordan, and then turned to the north and east in the 
direction of Kalat el-Hosn. On the maps this place is generally kid 
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down as Gamala; it is a heap of ruins, and has been wjtlioiit inhabitants 
since the eitj' of Gainala was destroyed by Vespasian, and the surround- 
ing region of Ganialatis passed nnder hie control. 

Then they went northward past the ruins of Kersa, or Khensa, situ- 
ated in a narrow valley. A steep bank comes down to the lake close by 
Kersa, and some authorities hHve endeavored to identify it as the place 
where tlie herd of swine ran down to the sea. Thei-e is no other point 
where there is so steep a bank as this coming down to the water. The 
theory of its identity is based entirely on its being the most convenient 
spot for a herd of swine to commit suicide. 

From Eei-sa they crossed the lake to Magdala, or Mejdel, whose chief 
claim to distinction arises from its having been the birthphice of Mary 



Magdalene. The town is princ-ipally in ruins, and there are only a few 
huts there occupied by misi^rable Arabs, wliose chief occupation is to beg 
for backsheesh. The region around is, or might be, fertile, but Magdala 
is the only inhabited spot in the Plain of Gennesaret, and nobody cares 
to engage in agriculture of any sort. That the ground is fertile is proven 

as* 
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by the abundance of thistles, weede, and bushes with which it ie covered, 
and the thickets of oleaiider and other trees, together with occasioDal 
clusters of palms. One of the bojs 
said it Beetned aa though a curse 
rested on the land. Doctor Bronson 
assented to this view, and added that 
the Turkish Goveniinenthadagreat 
deal to do with the matter, as its ex- 
orbitant taxes on all kinds of indus- 
try was an effectnal barrier to any- 
thing like honest work. 

As they sailed northward from 
Magdala, Doctor Bronson pointed 
out a valley leading from the Plain 
of tiennesaret, and asked the guide 
what it was. 
HROP's FiiK Of ATTACK. All replied tliat it was called 

Wady Hainan. 
" I tliought 80," answered the Doctor. " By going up that ralley 
we might visit the caverns which are mentioned by Josephns and other 
writers." 

Frank asked for what these caverns were celebrated, and how lai^ 
they were. 

"They are partly natnral and partly artificial," was the reply, "and 
are large enough to shelter Bve or six hundred persons. The openings 
are protected by walls, and at every exposed point there is a bastion or 
something of the kind, so that the occupants could defend themselves 
with great ease. 

"They are mentioned in the Bible, but more fully in the works of 
Josephus, who calls them fortified caverns. They have been occupied at 
different times as resorts of robbers, or- as strongholds of regular soldiers, 
and in either case it was a matter of great difficulty to take them. In tlie 
time of Herod the Great they were held by robbers, who plundered ail 
the surrtinnding country, and made themselves so troublesome that the 
king determined to get rid of them. 

" He sent his soldiers to attack them, but the position of the robbers 
was 80 strong that they repelled every assault. Finally he ordered some 
strong boxes to be made, and suspended over the face of the cliff by means 
of iron chains, and when all was ready he filled the boxes with soldiers, 
and lowered them down in front of the caves 
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"The robbers were taken hy surprisej bnt they quickly came to their 
eensee, and made a desperate resistance. The Boldiers were victoriouB ; 
and the robbers that escaped death by the spear, or being thrown over 
the cliff, were soon made prisoners, and their bueinesB was broken up. 
At the present time the caves are unoccupied, except by a few beggars, 
who live upon what they got from visitors. 

"Back of the caverns are the ruins of the ancient city of Arbela, 
which is doubtless the Beth-Arbel mentioned in Rosea x. 14. The ruius 
are ovei^rown with reeds and vines, and are not worth the time and 
trouble of visiting them." 

From Magdala the boat made a straight coni-se for the moutli of the 



Jordan, and was carried rapidly forward hy a strong l>reeze from the 
south. The dragoman said that the lake was liable to be swept by sud- 
den winds, like the majority of inland waters surrounded by mountains, 
and he predicted that tlie favoring breeze they had just caught might 
leave them altogether by the time they reached the point for which they 
were heading. Sure enough it did eo; and as they entered the mouth of 
the river there was not enough to carry them against the current. The 
boatmen took to their oars, and in a little while they were a couple of 
miles from the lake and in front of the ruins of Bethsaida. 

The ground for quite a distance is covered with the remains of dwell- 
ings, the moat of them so overgrown with weeds and bushes that they 
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must be sought for in order to be fonnd. Bethsaida means " honse of 
fish," or "fish-market;" and there was another village of the same name 
near Capernaum, so that much confusion has arisen concerning them. It 
was probably near the Bethsaida on the Jordan, where we now are, that 
the miracle of feeding tlie multitude was performed, as described in the 
ninth chapter of Luke, while it was to the other Bethsaida that Christ sent 
away his disciples, and went up into the mountain to pray. 

As the boat descended the river to reach the lake again Doctor Bron- 
son read from the Bible the account of the stilling of the tempest, and 
the events connected with it. All were agreed that the miracle must 
have been performed near the western shore, and close by Capernaum, 
and the scriptural description seemed to tally exactly with the configura- 
tion of the land and lake. It was easy to imagine the scene, especially as 
the wind by which thejr had been blown from Magdala had ceased en- 
tirely, and " there was a great calm." By steady rowing the boat was 
brought to Tell Hum a little before sunset, and the voyage around the Sea 
of Oalilee was at an end. 

Near Tell Hum the guide called the attention of the youths to a man 
on the shore standing motionless as a statue, and holding a scoop-net with 
a long handle. 

While they watched him he brought the net to the water with a rapid 
sweep, and then lifted it almost in the same motion. As he swung it to 
land a fish was seen vainly struggling to escape from the meshes of the net. 

Ali explained that they had witnessed one of the modes of fishing 
practised by the natives. They watch along the shore, and when a fish 
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comes near enough he is secured by a rapid motion of the net, and it 
must be very rapid too. Another plan of catching fish is to render them 
insensible by poison, and then gatiier tliein as they fioat on the surface of 
the water. Europeans have some hesitation at eating fish caught in this 
way, but the natives are not so fastidious. Sometimes fish are caught in 
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trape in the months of the little streams flowing into the lake or along 
the shore, bnt nobody tronbles himself about seeking in deep water. 

Frank wanted to know what kinds of fish were taken in the lake, bnt 
the information he obtained w^e not very clear. Ali questioned the boat- 
men, and, as near as he could make out, t)ie tislies of the Lake of Tibe- 
rias are the Mnni, or carp, and the mea/U, or wradnua, which belongs 
to the cat-fisli family. The latter are the most abundant, and sufficient 
for the wants of a population much larger than exigta at present near 
the lake. 



They landed at Tel) Hum, where they paid and dismissed the boat- 
men, and then strolled a short time among the ruins before going to their 
tents. A large town or city once stood here, and that it was an impor 
tant place with the Jews iB shown by the ruins of their synagogue, which 
roust have been an edifice of considerable extent and excellent propor- 
tions. One writer says it was among the finest buildings in Palestine, 
and the fragments now on the ground reveal some admirable specimens 
of sculpture. Frank and Fred tried to tnke the measurements of a part 
of thti wall of the building, but w^rfe itnuhle to do so on account of the 
great Dumber of weeds and ^ines that coverea t^e ground. They found 
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several blocks Dine or t«D feet long, and broad in proportion, tbat evi- 
dently formed a part of the foundations. 

Doctor BroDson told them tbat Tell Hnui was thoagbt bjr some to be 
tbe Capemaam of the New Testament; others believe Capemauin was 
farther to the south, and make Tell Hum identical with Chorazin. The 
Utter theory is sustained by its proximity to Bethsaida. The words of 
Christ, "Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe nnto thee, Bethsaida!" would 
eeem to indicate that they were near each other. Tell Hum is about two 
miles from Bethsaida, while nearly the same distance farther on is Khan 
Minyeh, which is claimed by several authorities to have been tbe Caper- 
D&nm of the New Testament. 

As they sat in front of their tents while the sun was dipping below 
the horizon, our friends naturally talked of the country around them, and 
compared it with what it. probably was two thousand years ago. Tbe 
reflection was not a cheering one, and they were not at all sorry to 
change to a more agreeable topic. 

The full-moon rose over the eastern mountains. As it ascended, and 
threw its light on the lake, the ruggedness of the hills was softened, the 
placid waters became like a sheet of silver, the stars were reflected as in a 
mirror, and the sky was without a cloud. The picture was one to be 
long remembered, and each one of that little party regretted that tbe 
time was near for them to bid it farewell. 



BOUGH KOAVS. 



Chapter XXX. 

FBOH GALILEE TO DAMASCUS.— A RIDE THROUGH DAN AND BANIA& . 

EVERYBODY was ont of bed before daylight, and prepared for an 
early Btart. Before the sun was np the tents had been folded and 
packed, and the travellers were in the saddle and riding away from Tell 
Ham. From the summit of a hill they looked back upon Gennesaret, 
which lay far below them, with its waters sparkling in the sunlight, and 
its surface nndistnrbed by a single boat. Then they rode on again. 
Arunnd them were the nigged hills 
of Palestine, and every few min- 
utes they disturbed the partridges 
tliat have their homes among the 
rocks. Frank recalled to memory 
the passage in Samuel, "as one 
doth Imiit a partridge in the moun- 
tains." The guide said that in some 
parts of the conntry these birds are 
so abundant that they do a great 
deal of damage; they dig up and 
devour the frcshlj-sown wheat, nTid 
when the crops are ripening tliey 
feed upon the gi'ain, and are often 
to be seen in large flocks. 

The road was rough aud steep, and led steadily upward. Frank 
thought that when the engineers laid it ont they selected the worst places 
they could find, and Fred replied that he did not believe it had any engi- 
neers at all. "Even the mules and horses would have done better," Fred 
continued. " You know it is said in America that the buffaloes wore the 
first road-makers, as it has been found that the buffalo trails in the Rocky 
Mountains are always through the lowest passes, and avoid the roughest 
places. Now if the beasts of burden in this country had laid out the 
roads they would have done better than the men who undertook the 
work." 
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It waB a wear; ride along this road, and frequently the travellerE dis- 
mounted, partly out of compaseioii for their horses, and partly because 
riding was dangerous where the rocks were worn smootli or moistened 
by recent rains. Knins of towns and villages were seen in several pUeee, 
and some of the cliffs were pierced with caverns that formerly gave shel- 
ter to robbers or were the homes of hermits. Three hours of climbing 
brought them to Safed, which is one of the boly cities of the Jews, and 
has a population of three or four thousand. 



The tuwu is on a niountnin, and commanded by a castle that is said 
to have been built in the time of the Crusades, but is now sadly in ruins. 
Down to the beginning of 1837 it was in good condition, and bo were the 
houses where the people dwelt; the earthquake, on the first day of that 
year, wrought terrible destruction to Safed, as it overthrew nearly all the 
buildings, and killed, according to the estimates, five thousand of the in- 
habitants. The town was divided into the Christian, Moslem, and Jewish 
qniirtors; the Jewish quarter suffered most, and it is said that fonr-fifths 
of those killed by the earthquake belonged to the religion of King Solo- 
mon. Mr. Thomson, who visited Safed soon after the earthquake, says 
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not a single Jewish hoiiee remained when the shucks were ended, nua 
Beveral persoDS were saved from the rubbish two or three da;e after the 
occurrence ; they had been nnable to extricate themselves, and suffered 
greatly from hanger and thirst. Others were leeS fortunate, and perished 
of hunger beneath the fallen debris of the houses where they had resided. 

There was nothing of special interest in Safed, as the towu is nearly 
all modern, having been rebuilt since the earthquake. Some authorities 
think Safed was the "city set on a hill" which was referred to by Christ 
in his Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 14). Certainly the position would 
seem to justify such a belief, as it is visible for quite a distance from 
nearly all directions, and the view from it is a wide one. 

Our friends baited briefly for a contemplation of the scene, which 
includes the Lebanon and Hermon ranges of mountains, the countries of 
Samaria, Carmel, and Galilee to tlie sea-coast, the Valley of the Jordan, 
the land of Gilead, Moab and Bashan, and the whole area of rugged hills 
in which the Sea of Tiberias is enclosed. They were reminded of the 
view from Tabor, especially as they looked downward nearly three thou- 
sand feet before their vision reached the waters of deep Galilee. The 
guide indicated many points of historic interest, and the list became so 
long that the attempt to remember everything was soon abandoned. 



From Safed they rode on through a rough and desolate regiou, where 
tliey were often compelled to turn aside to avoid great masses of rocK 
that lilled the way. For quite a distance they were in sight of I^ke Hu- 
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]eb, or Merom, and tlie joiitlis regretted that time did not permit tbem 
to visit the lake and make a voyage upon it. Their regret was not verj 
eeriouB when Doctor Bronson told them that Uiileh was an insignificant 
bod; of water lees than five miles long, and surrounded by a marsh, so th&t 
its banks were not easy of access. It is mentioned in the Old Testament 
as " the waters of Merom," and it was on the bank of Merom, or near it, 
that t)ie events occurred which are mentioned in the eleventh chapter 
of Joshua. 



The lake is at the end of a plain twelve or fifteen miles long by fonr 
or five wide; this plain is cultivated by the Arabs who dwell uj>on it, and 
by some speculators of Dumasens, who lure men to till the soil and allow 
them a share of the product. The ground is quite fertile, and Iihs been 
long celebrated for tlie abundance of its yield. 

Late in the afternoon they came to Kedesh, the ancient Kedesh-Naph- 
tali, where they were to pass the night. Beyond the historic interest of 
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the place, and the ruins that were scattered for a considerable extent over 
the ground, Kedesh offered no special attractions, as the modern village 
is neither large nor clean. The ruins show that there were some large 
buildings here, and by consulting their Bibles and other books Frank and 
Fred learned that Kedesh was the seat of a prince of Canaan, and after- 
ward belonged to the tribe of Naphtali. Barak, the famous general of 
Deboi*ah, was born here, and for several centuries his tomb was pointed 
out, as was also that of Deborah, the prophetess. The boys had seen so 
many ruins that a brief inspection satisfied them, and they went to bed 
soon after dark. 

An early start was tnade from Kedesh, as there was a point of interest 
five hours from tliat place, and the guide had suggested that they would 
halt there for their mid-day meal. The country was rough, and the road 
wound among the hills, with frequent ascents and descents ; but many 
of the slopes were wooded, and the path was often enclosed by vines and 
other plants, that gave evidence of a fertile soil. In the early spring, 
when the fiowers are opening, the air is filled with rich odors, and the 
traveller forgets the rugged hills of Judea, and feasts his eyes on the 
beauty of the scenes that surround him. 

The party halted a few moments at Hunin, a small village near a 
fortress which is said to have no history. Nobody can tell when or by 
whom it was built ; at any rate, there is no historical record of it, and the 
only opinions as to its antiquity are derived from the building itself. 
The foundations are very ancient, and the structure reveals the- work 
of Romans, Saracens, Crusaders, Turks, and Arabs. Hunin has not 
been identified with any biblical spot, though Doctor Kobinsoh thinks it 
may have been the Beth-rehob mentioned in the eighteenth chapter of 
Judges. 

From Hunin they went down and down a long distance to the Plain 
of Huleh, and finally reached their halting-place ; it bears the modern 
name of Tell el-Kady (" the Hill of the Judge"), and is undoubtedly the 
site of Dan, frequently mentioned in the Bible. 

"From Dan to Beersheba," said Fred, as he slid from his saddle to 
the ground. "What is the meaning of that phrase which everybody 
knows?" 

" This was the most northern town of the Israelite kingdom," replied 
the Doctor, "and Beersheba the most southern. To go from Dan to 
Beersheba was to go from one end of Palestine to the other, just as 
we say in America, 'from Maine to California,' or 'from Boston to 
Brownsville.' " 
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'^ Then we are at the northern end of Palestine," eaid Frank, ^^ and 
close to the frontier of Syria ?" 

" Exactly so," was the reply ; " and to-morrow we shall bid farewell 
to what is called the Holy Land. We are only three miles from the 
boundary, and our camp to-night will be wher^ we can throw a stone 
from one region into the other." 

With this understanding of their position the boys proceeded to ex- 
amine the site of Dan. While they were doing so the Doctor explained 
that the word " Dan " in Hebrew means " Judge," which is exactly the 
signification of the Arabic " Kady." The place is called " the Hill," be- 
cause it is a hill or mound shaped like the summit of a mountain, and 
about eighty feet higher than the surrounding plain. It is thought to 
have been once the crater of a volcano, and its shape certainly justifies 
that belief. The diameter of the cup or basin on the top of the mound 
is about half a mile; the whole area is covered with ruins, but they are 
so overgrown with vines and brush that an examination is difficult. 

Frank was ready in a few moments with a brief account of Dan, 
which he ran oflE very glibly, as follows : 

^^The place was originally a Phoenician colony under the name of 
Laish, and was a populous city. A wandering band of Danites captured 
it, and named it after the founder of their tribe ; they set up a graven 
image which they had stolen, and, as they had also stolen a priest along 
with the idol, they had a good basis for a system of religion. 

"You can read in the eighteenth chapter of the Book of Judges 
how the Danites captured Laish, and stole their gods and the priest. 
You can read in Genesis xiv. how Abraham pursued the plunderers of 
Sodom to Dan, and recovered what they had stolen ; and in the twelfth 
chapter of the First Book of Kings you will learn how Jeroboam set 
up a golden calf in one of the temples of the Danites, and established 
its worship. 

" But there is something which has been preserved down to our day," 
Frank continued ; " here is one of the sources of the Jordan. The Dan- 
ites and the golden calf have been gone for many centuries, but the foun- 
tain of the Jordan is not exhausted. It niay say with the brook, in the 
words of the poet — 

*Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.*" 

Following the directions of the guide, Frank and his companions went 
to the western side of the mound, where they found a pool or basin about 
fifty yards across, in which the water bubbled as in a fast-flowing spring. 
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It was, indeed, a spring, and the flow was lar^ enougli to form a stream 
thirty feet wide and two feet deep. Tlie guide said it was tbe largest of 
all the sources of the Jordan, but the stream it formed was not so long 
as that from Banias, and the latter again is shorter than tlie Hasbany, 
which rises near Hasbeiyah. The stream rising at Dan is called the Less 
er Jordan on the maps, Jmd unites with tlie Greater Jordan a few miles 
below, while all meet in Lake Huleh, as we have already learned. 

There is another spring inside the basin on the top of the hill, bnt it 
is maob smaller than the great fountain. There was a fine oak-tree close 
to this spring, and it furnished a grateful shade to the travellers while 



they were taking their well-earned lunch. A halt of something more 
than an hour found them ready to move on, and it was an easy ride of 
three or four miles from Dan to Banias, or Cesarea-Philippi, 

Here they were at tlie source of the Greater Jordan, which issnes 
from a cave and forms a brook about half the volume of that which has 
its flonrce at Dan. There are several mills on the brook, and just below 
the town is a large terebinth-tree, which forms an important feature in 
every picture of the place. It is the favorite resort of beggars and other 
idlers, and the traveller who halts beneath it is sure to be implored fur 
l>acksheesh. 
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BaniaB is in a picturesque sput; 
it is enrrounded b; monntains, and 
is at the base of a cone crowned by 
a caetle, which is or wob one of the 
strongest in all Syria. The ruins 
of the city lie all around the base 
of the cone, and some of them show 
that the buildings were of great 
extent. The city was of Phceni- 
ciaa origin, and contained tem- 
ples dedicated to the worship of 
the heathen deity Pom,, from which 
it was named Paneae. This after- 
ward became Banias, and in the 
time of the Komans the worship 
of the Greek god was continued. 
The name was changed to Cesarea- 
Philippi, first in honor of Csesar, 
and secondly to distinguish it from 
ttie other Cesarea on tlte sea-coast. 
" We read in the New Testa- 
ment," said the Doctor, "that 
Christ came into the coasts of Ces- 
area-Philippi. Here he asked his 
disciples, 'Whom do men say that 
I, the Son of man, am V And then 
followed the question, ' Whom say ye that I am f 

"You know what Peter replied to this. And then Christ spoke the 
words that have become mem- 
orable in the history of the re- 
ligion that he founded: 

"'Thou art Peter, ■nd upon tliis 
rock I will build mj church ; and the 
gates of hell ahsll not prevail against it 
And I "till gire unto thee the kejB of 
the kingdom of heaven ; and whatsoever 
thou ahalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven; and whalsovertboushalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.' 

" These words," the Doctor 
continued, " have a greater sig- 
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nificance than jon might suppose. They are the foundation of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Peter, the disciple to whom they were spoken, became 
the head of the Church, and tlie first Pojie. All his eucoessors have been 
regarded as the inheritors of his divine authority; and the efforts of the 
Catholic Church, from the time of our Saviour till the present, have been 
directed to the maintenance of the principles involved in this short pas- 
page of Scripture. Vohimes have been written to sustain it, and other 
volumes to show its fallacy; but the words remain unchanged, and the 
power of the Church still exists. 

"Dean Stanley and others maintain that the words refer to the rock 
or cliff on which the Castle of Bauias stands, and certainly the position is 
a commanding one. Another scriptural reference to the high mountain 
where Jesus went with three of his disciples, 'and was transfigured be- 
fore them,' is easy to understand wlien we look from the ruins of Ban- 
ias to the heights of 
Mount Hermon, which 
almost overshadow the 
soarce of the Jordan. 

The next moniing 
the party was o£E at 
daybreak to visit the 
Castle of Banias, which 
is known to the Arabs 
as KuCat-es-Subeibeh. 
It is about a thousand 
feet above the town, 
and, consequently, has 
a position that must 
have been of great im- 
portance before the in- 
vention of artillery. BDBSIIUJCTIONS of THI CABTLI or BABUS. 

Tiie path is narrow 

and difficult, and the spot is one of those where a hundred men could 

snccesefntly defend themselves against an army. 

A couple of hours were spent in the castle, and even at the end of this 
time there was a great deal that had not been seen. The castle is on the 
crest of a peak, and the space it occupies may be roughly set down as a 
thousand feet long by two hundred in width. There are great cisterns 
for holding water, so that a garrison could not be made to suffer by 
thirst, and there are immense store-r(>oin8 in tlie cellars for protection 
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against a long siege. The walls are unusnally thick and strong, and 
many of the hewn stones are ten or twelve feet long, and with propor- 
tional width and depth. Taken altogether, the Castle of Banias is one of 
the wonders of Palestine, and is better preserved than the majority of 
its fortresses or other works of the architect. 

The view from the top of the principal tower is qnite extensive; it 
is shut in on the north by the higher monntairis, but is open at the south 
in the direction of the Valley of tlie Jordan. An opening in the moun- 
tains of Bashan reveals the Huleh morass, with patches of water, ^nd the 
lake beyond it, while the chain of the mountains of Galilee closes the 
view. Farther down is the depression of the Sea of Galilee; and the 
spectator, whose imagination is easily set at work, can follow the tortuous 
course of the Jordan till he reaches its termination over the buried cities 
of the plain. 

From Banias to Danaascus, direct, is a ride of twelve hours. It was 
thought to be too great an undertaking for the party to make the entire 
distance in a single day, and therefore they decided to camp at Artuz, 
which would shorten the journey to nine hours, and leave the remaining 
three hours for the next morning. It is a good plan to arrange one^s 
journey so as to arrive in these Eastern cities early in the day, and not 
at night. There is a good deal in favor of a pleasant impression of a 
city, and certainly this is not to be had in the hours of darkness, and 
when you are thoroughly fatigued by a long ride. 

There was nothing of special interest on the route, with the excep- 
tion of the spot where Paul was converted, as we read in the ninth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. It is at the place where the trav- 
eller from Tiberias gets his first view of Damascus, with its domes and 
minarets rising from the fertile plain — dotted with villages set in rich 
orchards, and gardens watered by the Pharpar and Abana, flowing down 
from the mountains which guard them. Tlie life-giving power of water 
is seen nowhere in all Syria to better advantage than from this point, 
and it is no wonder that Naaman exclaimed, "Are not Pharpar and 
Abana, rivers of Damascus, better than all the watere of Israel?" 

There was little sleep in the tent of Frank and Fred that night, as 
the youths were impatient to be in Damascus, the wonderful city of the 
East, about which they had read and dreamed, but until quite recently 
had never expected to see. Here they were at last, beneath the shadows 
of Hermon, the lofty ridge of Anti-Lebanon, and amid the gardens of 
Artuz, which are the promises of the richness of the plain before them. 

The desert and the mountains are behind them, while in front is one 
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of the oldest existing cities of tlie world, and one that has been little 
changed during the centnries of its existence. As was Damascus two 
thousand years ago, eo almost ie the Damascus of to-day. It ie do 
wonder that the youths were sleepless tliat night; nor that they rose be- 
fore the dawn, that they might see the rays of the rising sun gilding the 
minarets of Dainascns and spreading its effulgence over the fertile laud. 



Chapter XXXI. 

SIGHTS AND SCENES IN DAMASCUS. 

THE party remained three days at Damiisciie, and fonnd the time none 
too great for seeing this wonderful city. Frank devoted each even- 
ing to writing an account of what they had seen during the day, and we 
are at liberty to copy the greater part of liis story : 



" When we reached the city we went directly to Dmitri's Hotel, whicli 
IB the only establishment of the kind in Datnascns. Dmitri is a Greek, 
and was formerly a dragoman. He knows the country very well, and his 
liouae is quite as comfortable as one could expect to find in this far-off 
place. The building was once the property of a wealthy resident of 
Damascns, and is in the trnly Oriental style. There is a large court-yard 
with a fountain in the centre, and the rooms of the honse inostlj' open 
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from this court. When we speak of a fountain, remember we are talking 
of an Oriental one, which is a large tank of stone with water flowing in 
at one side from a pipe and flowing out at the other. 

" On the right of the fountain there is an open recess, where it is 
pleasant to sit in a warm afternoon ; it contains chairs and divans, and is 
altogether an attractive spot. On the opposite side of the court is the 
parlor, which we entered by an ordinary door. There is a marble floor 
about six feet wide, and as long as the room is broad, and on each side of 
this marble floor there are steps to the rest of the room, which is about 
two feet higher. The marble part is entirely bare, with a small fountain 
in the centre, but the rest is richly carpeted, and has plenty of divans and 
large chairs. The chairs do not properly belong here, as they are not 
Oriental, but are kept out of regard for the wants of European visitors. 

" How high do you suppose the ceiling is in the centre of this parlor? 

" We had a curiosity to know, and so we measured it. Dmitri supplied 
us with ladders and a cord, and after a good deal of trouble we ascertained 
that it lacked only a few inches of thirty feet ! 

"We have been much interested in the house, as it is one of the best 
types we have seen of the Oriental dwelling. There are finer houses than 
this in Damascus, but it is not easy for a foreigner to see more of them 
than the outside walls. Some of the houses have cost a great deal of 
money, even in this country where labor is very cheap. 

" Having looked at the house, we will go into the streets and take a 
glance at the distinctive features of Damascus. 

"To begin with, Damascus is supposed to have a population of one 
hundred and ten to one hundred and twenty thousand. Nobody can tell 
exactly, as the census is never taken as we take it in America, and quite 
probably nobody cares very much to know what it is. Here is the most 
accurate statement of the subject that we can find : 

** Eighty-nine thousand five hundred Moslems, twelve thousand ChrislianB, five thousand Jews, 
and about five thousand Druses, Bedouins, and other miscellaneous classifications. About half the 
Christians belong to the Greek Orthodox Church, and the rest are Latins, Maronitea, Syrians, and 
Armenians." 

" As you are well aware, Damascus is one of the oldest cities in the 
world. It is mentioned in the fifteenth chapter of Genesis, and very often 
in other books of the Bible, but the scriptural references do not tell us 
how old it is. The traditions of the Jews, Christians, and Moslems con- 
cerning the origin of Damascus do not agree, but by sifting them down, 
and harmonizing as much as possible, we may suppose it was founded by 
Uz, the son of Aram, and was a well-established city before the birth of 
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Abraham. The kings of Syria lived here for more than three hundred 
years ; one of them was conquered by King David, but the subjection did 
not last long. Afterward it was conquered by the Assyrians and added to 
their empire, and subsequently it was a possession of Persia. 

" It would take several pages for me to tell you the history of Damas- 
cus, and as it might be tedious, and you can find it in any good encyclo- 
paedia, we will take a jump of three thousand years or less and come down 
to our own times. The most exciting event of modern days in Damascus 
was the massacre of the Christians in 1860, when five or six thousand 
people were killed for no other reason than their belief in the religion of 
Bethlehem. The whole of the Christian quarter was burnt, not a house 
being left uninjured. About half of it has been rebuilt, but some of the 
buildings are very frail, and it will be a long time before this portion of 
Damascus resumes its former appearance. 

^^Our guide through the streets was a Christian whose father was 
killed at the time of the massacre. The family managed to escape to 
the mountains, where they wandered for days, and were very near starva- 
tion. In addition to the thousands who were killed, there were many 
who died of wounds and starvation, while hundreds of women and chil- 
dren were sold into slavery. 

'^ We asked Doctor Bronson how it all happened, and he said it was 
an affair of international politics growing out of the Crimean War, and 
the support that England gave to the Turkish Government against Rus- 
sia. The Treaty of Paris, after the Crimean War, contained a clause 
which was intended to prevent foreign intervention in the affairs of Tur- 
key, and allow the Sultan to control his Christian subjects. As a Mos- 
lem generally believes that the best thing to do with an adherent of any 
other religion than his own is to kill him, the result of this unhappy pro- 
vision of the treaty was to cause the Moslems to slaughter the Christians 
among them. 

^'The massacres began in the mountains of Lebanon, and extended to 
Damascus and other places. It is thought that not far from twenty thou- 
sand Christians were butchered in Syria during the month of July, 1860. 
The Turkish Government permitted the inhunfen w^ork to go on, and in 
several cases its officers encouraged it, particularly at Damascus and Has- 
beiyah. The news of the affair aroused the whole of Europe. France 
sent an army to occupy the Lebanon district, and protect the Christians, 
and since that time there have been no repetitions of the dreadful scenes, 
though there is no feeling of friendliness between the Christians and 
Moslems. 
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" So much for a bit of the history of Damascus. The massacre of 
1860 was not by any means the only one of which this city lias been the 
scene. There was a greater than this when the conqueror Tamerlane, in 
1401, captured the city, and, after plundering it, caused large numbers of 
the inhabitants to be killed. Thongh many of the buildings were de- 
stroyed, they were soon rebuilt ; and it is said to be a curious feature of 
Damascus that it has prospered under all rulers and all forms of govern- 
ment. It has changed comparatively little in appearance, and when any 
part has been destroyed, by accident or in warfare, it rises again almost 
the same as before, though the reconstruction sometimes requires many 
years. 

" We followed the advice of our guide, who said that, as the weather 
was fine, we had best take advantage of it to go outside the city and see 
the walls and other curiosities. He went for donkeys, and, as soon as 
they came, off we started. 

" We started off in more ways than one, as every member of the 
party had a tumble before he had gone a mile. The little animals are 
not so large as their brethren of Cairo, nor as sure of foot. They seemed 
to be fond of stumbling, and didn't care what the result was to their 
riders. Fortunately their size saved us from any injury, as we had very 
little distance to fall from their backs to the ground. 

" We went first to Bab-Shurkey, or the Eastern Gate, which is one of 
the historic entrances of Damascus. 

" It is not a very handsome piece of architecture, though it may have 
been so centuries ago. There was once a fine portal of Roman construc- 
tion, but it was walled up more than eight centuries ago, and has re- 
mained closed ever since. The entrance now used was formerly one of 
the side arches of the Roman gate-way. We climbed to the top for a view 
of the city, and certainly the scene was a picturesque one, and amply re- 
paid us for the trouble. 

"We looked along the 'street called Straight,' by which St. Paul 
entered Damascus. It has the same name to-day as it had in Paul's 
time, but is not exactly the same street. Perhaps you wonder what I 
mean ? 

"Well, during the Roman period, and down to the time the Moslems 
took the city, this street was a hundred feet wide, and was divided by 
three rows of columns, corresponding to the three arches at the Eastern 
Gate. The two side arches have been built up, but not very regularly, 
and the street from being straight is crooked. It runs in a sort of wavy 
line from one side of the city to the other, and its houses are so close to 
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each utber in Bome places that you miglit shake hands from a window 
with jour neighbor over the way. 

"There are several places where the opposite windows are not a yard 
apart, and us they project over the street it is easy to sit concealed and 



see everything that goes on below you. We went into one of the houses, 
and were permitted to look from a window, and very funny it seemed to 
be thus suspended in mid-air. 

"The most prominent objects in the view from the top of the gate 
were the desolate portions of the Christian qnarter which I have already 
mentioned. They lay quite near where we stood, and our guide indicated 
the position of tliti Protestant and other chiirciies that were burnt, and 
the mission schools and hospitals which tnet the same fate. Farther along 
were the roofs and domes of the city. The great mosque was an impor- 
tant feature in the view, together with the battlements of the castle just 
behind it. 

" From the gate we went along the base of the walls, where we saw 
miisonry of all ages from the Romans down to the Turks. The founda- 
tions are unmistnkably Koman, bo the Doctor says, and the highest part 
of the walls, whicli were built only a few yeans ago, are as unmistakably 
Turkish, The guide showed us the place where St. Paul escaped from 
Damascus, aa described in Second Corinthians, ' and through a window in 
a bai^ket was I let down by the wall, and escaped.' The guide said thers 
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conid be no doubt about the spot, as the window was there until a few 
years ago, when a Moslem owner of the property ordered it to be filled 
with brick and closed ! 

" Not far from this place is the tomb of George the Porter, who as- 
sisted Paul to escape, and was martyred and canonized in consequence. 
A little farther on is the Christian cemetery, and beyond it is the foreign 
cemetery, which contains several English and American graves. Look- 
ing from the cemetery toward the city we noticed that there were houses 
on the walls, as in the time of the Bible ; it was easy to understand how 
Paul was lowered from the wall, and how Bahab, who dwelt on the 
town wall of Jericho, let down the spies that had been exploring the 
Promised Land. 

" In several places the city has grown beyond the walls, and some- 
times it is not easy to distinguish the interior from the exterior. This is 
particularly the case with the Meidan, which is just outside the walls, and 
is quite a mile long by half a mile in width. Compared with the rest of 
Damascus the paint is hardly dry on it, as it is not two hundred years old, 
and many of its buildings have actually been erected within the present 
century. The principal street is about a hundred feet wide, and nearly 
straight. When the annual caravan to Mecca sets out on its journey the 
scene is a magnificent one along this street, as there is a gay procession 
of thousands of people, preceded by the camel with the sacred canopy, 
and the officials and priests in their richest dress. Our guide says the 
procession diminishes every year, as the journey can be made far more 
easily by steamers from Beyroot than by land. It takes at least thirty 
days to go by land, and about a week or ten days by sea. 

"We went to the Moslem cemetery, where we saw among other 
things the tombs of two of Mohammed's wives and his daughter Fatima. 
The cemetery reminded us of the burial-places of Cairo, but we missed 
the splendor of the tombs of the Mamelukes, and also of the tombs of 
the Caliphs. 

" We timed our excui-sion so that we should be at the Salahiyeh hills, 
which overlook Damascus from the east, a little before sunset. It is a 
ride of about an hour through a village and up a gentle road to a point 
from which Damascus can be seen spread at the spectator's feet. 

" There lay the city embowered in its gardens, and tinted by the rays 
of the setting sun that changed every moment. It was more like a vision 
of Paradise than anything we had seen in the country, and we realized 
the force of the remark attributed to Mohammed, as he gazed upon Da< 
mascus from these hills : 

27 
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"'Man can enter Paradise but once; if I pass into Damascus I shall 
be excluded from the other Paradise reserved for the faithful.' 

" According to the legend, he then turned away and never entered the 
city he had come so far to see. 

" The Arabs regard Daniascus with reverence, and often speak of it 
as enthusiastically as did Mohammed on the occasion I have mentioned. 
It is, indeed, a beautiful and an interesting city, and ranks next to Cairo, 
which it greatly resembles in many things. Something must be allowed 
for Oriental exaggeration or we shall make too much of Damascus; and. 
Doctor Bronson says the city, from its position, is the cause of a great 
deal of the admiration bestowed upon it. We asked him how it was, 
and he explained it in this way : 

" Bear in mind that Damascus is in a fertile plain watered by the 
Pharpar and Abana, flowing from the mountains and never failing in any 
season of the year. These rivers are carried through Damascus, and con- 
sequently the city has an abundance of water at all times. 

" Now, bear again in mind that, though in a fertile plain, the city is 
on the edge of a desert, and the traveller who comes here from the east 
has traversed a region of barrenness. For days and days he has seen no 
trees or other green things, water has been scanty and poor, and he must 
*^ake great precautions to save himself from perishing by thirst. Is it any 
i^onder that when he comes to Damascus, in the midst of its luxuriant 
gardens, and sees the fountains flowing at every street-corner and spar- 
kling in every dwelling, he must think he has entered Paradise, or will 
doubt whether ho is awake or dreaming? 

"As the sun went down behind the range of Anti-Lebanon we de- 
scended the hills and re-entered the city. There was nothing to be seen 
in the evening. Damascus goes early to bed, and so went we. 

"Next morning we were out in good season, and off for our round of 
sight-seeing. We visited the historic places of Damascus, including the 
house of Ananias the high-priest, and other buildings connected with St. 
Paul's stay in the city ; and we went outside of the eastern gate a short 
distance to the leper hospital, which is supposed to stand on the site of 
the house of Naaman the leper. Some of the patients were in front of 
the building, and were sad objects to look upon. Some were blind, others 
were much swollen about the face, hands, feet, or limbs, and there was one 
whoso face was covered with scales. The guide said that the edges of 
these scales when lifted revealed raw and inflamed flesh, and many of the 
patients were masses of sores. We did not wish to go inside, although 
we were assured that there was no danger of contracting the disease. 
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"Doctor BroQson says tbiB dreadful disease was once very common 
in Europe, and nearly every city and town had its leper hospitals. From 
the sixth to the tliirteentb centuries it was spread from one end of Europe 
to the other, particularly after the wars of the Crnaades. An order of 
chivalry, under the name of the Knights of St. Lazarns (named after 
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Lazarus the beggar), had for its special mission the care of victims of 
leprosy, and after tfaej were expelled from Jerosslem in the twelfth 
century they established a hospital at Paris. If you have been in Paris 
yon will remember the Gare St. Lasa/re, the terminal station of the West- 
ern Railway, which is close by the Rue St. Lazare, and a walk of five or 
six minutes from the G-rand Opera House. The leper hospital of Paris 
was in this neighborhood, and the name of the order of monks that 
founded it is preserved in the street and railway-station. 

"Leprosy has almost entirely disappeared from Enrope; it is seen 
occasionally in Scjiiidinavia ^nA Italy, and a few cases have been reported 
in Spain. It exists in the East, but 
is not so prevalent as it was a thou- 
sand years ago, and once in a while 
you will hear of a leper in America 
and the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
Doctor Bronsun says he was once 
invited by Professor Pardee, Dean 
iif the Medical College of New 
York, to see a case of leprosy 
from one of the mountain conn- 
lies of Virginia. The patient was 
a negro, and, as far as the doctors 
could ascertain, he was suffering 
from leprosy of the same type as 
we find to-day in Damascus. 

" We passed the house of Abd- 

el-Kader, the Arab chief who fouglit 

the French in Algeria for a long 

time, but was finally conquered, 

and required to choose some place not in Africa for his residence. He 

selected Damascus, and has lived here ever since, with the exception of 

an occasional visit to Paris, where lie is always treated with a great deal 

of respect. At the time of the massacre in 1860 he sheltered a great 

many Christians in his house, and did everything in his power to stop 

tlic bloodshed. When the war broke ont between France and Germany 

he ofEered his military services to the country that had conquered him, 

but the government did not think it good policy to accept them. 

" Tlie huzaai-s of Damascus are so much like those of Cairo that it is 
unnecessary to describe them, as the picture of one will be almost iden- 
tically that of the other. The mode of bargaining is the same; and if 
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there is any difEerence at all in testing a stniiiger's patience it is in favor 
of Damascus. 

"One of our party wanted to buy some of the silk handkerchiefs for 
which Syria is fainons, and we stopped in tiie silk bazaar for that pur- 
pose. The merchant asked twenty francs, and the buyer offered six; 
after chaffertDg for a full hour they met at twelve francs, and the trans- 
action was closed. 

" The merchant then unrolled a piece of silk, which he assured ns was 
of native manufacture. While he was 
praising it, and declaring he w 
it for half its value, he unroll 
farther, when out dropped fro 
of the roll a ticket with the 
French manufacturer at Lyon 

" He took it in as hastily a 
but was not quick enough to [ 
seeing and reading it. This 
what we bad heai-d before, tl 
deal of the silk sold in Cone 
Cairo, Beyroot, Damascus, and 
ental places as native mam 
made in Europe in imitation i 
uine article. The counterfeit 
executed that it cannot be dii 
from the genuine except by 
and frequently the only difie: 
favor of the iinish of the Eurof 

" We went through one 
bazaar after another, and 
were offered all sorts of arti- 
cles we did not want, togeth- 
er with a few that we did. 
What we moat wanted were 
the genuine Damascus blades, and we looked for them in the arms bazaar 
for quite a while. 

"They offered us a good many swords, but none that came up to the 
stories of the ancient weapons, which could be tied in a knot or doubled 
up into a loop without the least injury. They asked a hundred dollars 
for one, but fell slowly to twenty, and as this seemed too cheap for an 
article once ^vorth at least a thousand dollars, we declined to buy. 
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" While we were iDoking at these weapons Doctor Broneon told ns of 
the ori^rinal Damascus liladcs, about which so much has been written. He 
said they were made in the early centuries of the Christian era, and the 
art was lost when Taitierlnne carried the artisans away after his capture 



of the city. It was said they could be bent into many shapes, would cut 
through wood and iron without being marred or indented, and the old 
warriors fretiuently divided their victims in two from head to foot with 
a single stroke of one uf these famous weapons, A good deal must be 
allowed for Oriental exaggeration, but there is no doubt that the Damas- 
cus blade was the finest ever constructed. It all depended upon the steel 
and tlie process of making it. 

" We asked the Doctor if anybody in modem times had been able to 
produce anything like the swords of Damascus. 

" * A great many attempts have been made,' said he, ' but none have 
completely succeeded. The nearest approach to success was by Greneral 
Anosoff, a Ttussian officer in charge of the steel and iron works at Zlatoust, 
in Siberia. After many years of experiments he managed to produce 
weapons with nearly all the qualities uf the original Damascus blades; he 
succeeded in making Damascus steel by four different processes, the most 



DAMASCUS STEEL. 



practical being that of melting iron in crucibles, with one-twelfth its 
weight of graphite, and 8orae other things yon can learn about in any 
good book on steel manufacture. The blades of General Anosoff were 
Buperior to any other modern ones in toughness, elasticity, and keenness 
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of edge, and they bad those peculiar marks known as " watering," exactly 
like the ancient blades.' 

" From the arms bazaar we went to the great mosque, and then to 
the Citadel, passing on the way a shop devoted to the sale of those pecul- 
iar fabrics known as damask, which detained us a few minutes. Daiiiaa- 
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CU8 for centuries liad the monopoly of the manufacture of this article, 
but it is now all over Europe, and the city retains little more than the 
name. We asked to he shown the factory where it was made, but they 
said the workmen were out for a holiday, and the place was closed, but 
if we called around next week ey could oblige ua. Of coarse they 
knew we would be off in a day or two, as nobody remains long here, and 
so we could only smile and thank them for their politenoas. But we 
didn't buy. 

" The mosque occupies an area of five hundred feet by three hundred, 
and is an imposing building, on the whole, though inferior to some of the 
Moslem edifices we saw at Cairo. The central dome is a hundred and 
twenty feet high, and rests on four massive pillars ; the shrine on the 
eastern side is elaborately carved, and there is a cave beneath it in which 
the head of John the Baptist is said to be preserved in a golden casket. 

*' Back of the mosque is the Citadel, which was once a strong fortress, 
but is now little better than a ruined pile of brick and stone. Most of 
the rooms are unfit for occupation, and we were not allowed to go inside. 
The castle played a prominent part in the defence of Damascns before 
the invention of artillery, but it is of no consequence now that we have 
gunpowder and the wenpons for using it." 



THE ROAD FROM DAMASCUS TO UJi^tfROOT. 



Chapter XXXII. 

DAKASCUS TO BBYKOOT.— THE RDINS OF BAALBEC.— FABEWBLL. 

FROM Damascus to Beyroot tliere is the only good wagon road in all 
Syria; it was built by a French company under a concesBion from 
the Turkish Government, and is a fine specimen of engineering skill. 
Twice a day a diligence or stage-coacli runs each way ; the distance is 
nearly a hundred miles, and the journey is made in about thirteen hours. 
The company has its own freight-wagons, and sends a train out every 
day to carry merchandise at certain fixed rates. A heavy toll is levied on 
all parties using the road, whether for passengers or freight, or even for 
saddle-animals, and it is an odd sight to see trains of camels and horses 
plodding through the rocks and mud of the old bridle-path side by side 
with the macadamized road. 

Frank and Fred wanted to travel by this modern road, but their en- 
thoBiaam was a trifie dampened l>y tlie suggestion of the Doctor. 



*' We are going from here to Baalbec," said the Doctor, " where we 
will Bee the rnina of the Temple of the Sun. The place is about twenty 
miles from the carriage-road, and will require an outfit of saddle-horses 
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and a dragoman from Slitura, tlie nearest point on tlie road. I have 
thought it best to arrange with Ali to accompany us to Baalbec, and 
from there to Shtora, where lie can leave us, and we can then have a ride 
on the company's route to t)ie sea-coael. This will give you an experience 
of carriage travelling in Syria, and put us to teas trouble than any other 
plan we uuuld adopt." 

Of course there was no dissenting voice when the scheme of the good 
Doctor was propounded, and the whole party announced its readiness to 
move whenever he gave the word. 

They started in the afternoon for a ride of about four hours to the 
Fountain of Fijeh, one of the sources of the Abana. For an hour they 
followed the road of the French company, and then turned away to the 
right among chalky hills so rugged and bare as to have in places the ap- 
pearance of snow. Sometimes they looked down upon little valleys rich 



with orchards of olive and fig trees, and a moment later there was hardly 
a green thing to be seen. In many places the river wound among rocks 
so steep that a safe passage to the edge of the water was impossible to 
find. One of the villages that they passed was perched on a hill-side so 
abrapt that it was only to be reached by a winding path. The scenery 
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was of the wildest character, and tlie boys were glad that the Doctor had 
detennined upon this route instead of the more prosaic ooe of the French 
conipauy's road. 

The antiquity of Damascne was shown by an engineering work be- 
tween two of the villages near the Barada; it is au ancient aquednct 
whicli was evidently made to carry watei- from tlie Fijeh Fountain to 



Damascns. The name of its bnilder is unknown, but tradition says it was 
made by Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, abont the middle of the third cen- 
tury. It was never completed, and from the excellence of the water- 
supply of Damascns it was evidently not needed. 

Beyond this aqueduct they wound up a narrow valley or glen, and the 
greater part of the way were compelled to follow a path cut in the eloping 
rock. The guide pointed out a spot where the season before a traveller 
fell from his horse, and was so severely injured against the rocks that 
he lived only a few hours. The place was favorable to accidents, and it 
seemed to the boys a remarkable circumstance that a single week should 
pass in the season of travel witliout loss of life. 

The valley widened a little, but still retained its precipitous or sharply 
sloping sides ; the wideuings gave op]>ortni]it!es for fig and olive orchards 
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to find a footing, and by-and-by they canie to a small village, where the 
guide called a halt and the party dismounted. 

They were at Ain Fijeh, or the Fountain of Fijeh, one of the soarces 
of the Abana. It has a right to be called the principal source, as it is 
much larger than any other, though at a lower elevation. Frank and Fred 
pronounced it one of the finest springs they had seen in the country, and 
recalled their visit to the source of the Jordan at Dan. 

The spring comes from a cave in a limestone rock, and pours out 
with a force which suggests a great pressure of water behind it Directly 
above the mouth of the cave are the remains of a temple, with portions of 
the walls standing, and there is a similar building, not quite so badly in- 
jured, a little way to the right. The fountain is large enough to form at 
once a stream three or four feet deep and twenty-five or thirty in width, 
which goes dashing over the rocks as though it had been flowing for miles 
down the side of a mountain. The banks of the stream are lined with 
bushes, and it is impossible to get a view of any distance through them 
owing to their density. 

The camp had been formed on the bank of the stream where there 
was an open space, and our friends slept through the night lulled by the 
murmurs of the waters, and the sighing of the wind among the trees that 
encircled their camping-ground. An early start was made in the morn- 
ing for another ride among the cliffs of Anti-Lebanon. The route was 
much like that of the day before, and carried them to a higher elevation, 
where they often enjoyed views of great extent. 

They passed the ruins of Abila, a Roman city of considerable impor- 
tance at the beginning of the Christian era, and then they wound up and 
up till the ridge of the mountain was passed, and the descent began to 
the plain where Baalbec stands. It was a long ride, and in some places 
a dreary one, and when they reached the famous Temple of the Sun the 
night had fallen, and the stars were out in the sky. 

We will call upon Fred for a description of Baalbec and its wonder- 
ful ruins : 

" We were very tired when we got to Baalbec, and did not care 
much for ruins or anything else. But a good sleep refi'eshed us, and 
when we started out for our day's work you would not have suspected 
we were the worn-out travellers of the night before. That shows the 
effect of a good sleep in the pure air of the mountains of Syria. 

''The pillars and columns of the temple that are still in position can 
be seen a long way off, and nobody needs the words of the guide to know 
what they are. Onr camp was right in the centre of the ruins, and so 
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we had a view of them by night as we rode in among them. Thej 
eeemed etionnouely large then, and, etrange to say, they didn't appear 
much smaller when we had daylight for looking at them. The fact is 
they are immense, and the most stupendous t)iing we have seen since we 
left Egypt. 

"Nobody knowB when these temples were built; but it is generally 
believed that the city to which they belonged was the Heliopolis of the 
Greeks and Romans. There is no authentic history of the place earlier 
than the fourth century, but coins of Heliopolis have been fonnd of the 
second century, which show it was then a Eoiuan city. There are three 
temples here, and they bear the names of 'The Great Temple,' ' The Tem- 
ple of the Sun,' and ' The Circular Temple.' We have been through 



them, or, rather, of what remains of them, and to say we have been im- 
pressed by their grandeur is to convey a very faint idea of onr feelings. 
We have seen notiniig in the country to compare with them, and our 
admiration for their builders is as great as it can possibly be. 
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" It would take many pages for me to describe the courts, and porti- 
cos, and portals, and other parts or accessaries of these temples at Baal- 
bee, and I should turn your head into an ant-hill of figures long before 
I could get through. Yon would be constantly reminded of what we 
told you of the temples of Karnak and Thebes, in Egypt, and perhaps 
you might grow impatient before I reached the end. Rather than run 
the risk of anything of the kind I'll jump all that, and come at once to 
what kept us in a string of exclamation points all the time we were walk- 
ing among the ruins. 

^'The great wonder of Baalbec was the size of the stones used in 
the work of construction. Wherever you go, whether in the vaulted 
arches beneath the platform, through the subterranean passages that were 
used as stables in the Middle Ages, or among the walls and the rows of 
columns in court and portico, the immensity of the stones takes away 
your breath. Hewn stones twelve, fifteen, or twenty feet long, and pro- 
portionally wide and high, are in the walls, and as regularly laid up as 
though they were common bricks. 

" When you have become accustomed to these, the guide takes you 
to where there are blocks, not a few but many, varying from twenty-four 
to thirty feet long, and proportionally wide and deep. Some of them are 
way up in the air at the tops of columns sixty or seventy feet high, and 
you can't help wondering what kind of machinery must have been used 
to get them there. 

"You get tired of saying * Here's another,' 'Look at this,' 'See this 
one,' and similar expressions, and then you tell the guide as much. You 
are tired of seeing so many of these great blocks. 

"Then he takes you round to the western wall, and points to a section 
of it. Your eyes follow the direction of his hand. 

" Jn that wall, twenty feet above the ground, are three stones, lying 
end to end. They are thirteen feet square at the ends, and their re- 
spective lengths are sixty-three, sixty-three and three-quarters, and sixty- 
four feet. 

" Stop and think how large one of the stones is. Measure off sixty- 
four feet in the garden, and then look thirteen feet up the side of the 
house, and another thirteen feet along the ground ; then you'll have 
some idea of these immense stones. Mark Twain says, in ' The Innocents 
Abroad,' that each of these stones is about as large as three street-cars 
placed end to end, but a third higher and wider than a street-car; or it 
might be better represented by two railway freight -cars of the largest 
pattern coupled together. 
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"In the quarries whence tlieae stones were taken, a mile from the 
temples, ib another stone considerably larger, but it has never been moved 
or even detached from the JDed-rock, and, therefore. Doctor Bronson says 
it doesn't connt. 

"You ask how these stones were moved and laid into the walla and 
platforms. We'll tell yon as soon as we find out. 

"The people that built these temples knew some things we don't 
know, jnst as the ancient Egyptians did. But we can console ourselves 
with the reflection that we have many things of which they wei-e igno- 
rant. We have steamships and railways, the telephone and telegraph, 
glass in our windows, nmbrellas, oysters on the half shell, ice-cream, 
ready-madeKjIothing stores, pug-dogs, and I don't know what else. We 
are far more comfortable than they were, and if we conid only satisfy 
onr curiosity about their modes of moving these enormous blocks of 
stone there would Ire nothing to envy them for. 

"So much for Baalbec. We spent the forenoon there, and made a 
thorough examination of the ruins; then we had a substantial lunch and 



started for Shtora, twenty miles away. Our route was along the Plain of ■ 
Buka, which lies between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and is a fertile 
strip of land from two to five miles wide. There are few trees on the 
plain, ill spite of the fertility of the soil. Rain had fallen the night before, 
and the soil was sticky, like that of some of our Western prairies, so that 
lumps were continually forming on our horses' feet. We passed several 
villages, and also a good-sized town called Zahleh ; it lies at the foot of 
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tlie slope of the LGl)iirioii iiiouittnin, atid ia surrounded witli orchards and 
vineyards. 

"The gaide said that Zahleh was the most important wine-prod ncing 
place in the Lebanon distiiet; he pointed out a wiiie-prees cloee b; the 
sids of our road, and as we wanted to rest the liorses a few moments, to 
say nothing of ourselves, we stopped long enough to look at it. 

"It didn't take lung for ne to examine the machinery used for making 
wine. There was a wooden box, about ten feet square and four feet deep, 
standing on short posts, and having a ladder against the side. The box is 
tilled with grapes, which are brought in baskets, and then half a dozen 
men climb up the ladder, steady themselves by means of cords hanging 
from the ceiling, and tread out the juice with their naked feet. The 



juice runs from a spont in one side-end of the box, and is caught in a 
tub, whence it is put into casks or jars and left to ferment. The ancient 
Egyptians used almost identically the same sort of press, and the mode of 
preparing the wine has not been varied at all since the days of the Bible. 

" Our route was quite near the river Litany, and once we crossed it on 
H bridge of a single arch, which was said to have been built long ago — 
how long ago we could not ascertain. The last three or four miles of oar 
ride was along a carriage- road, and jnst at dusk we reached Slitora, whem 
we were to pass the niglit. 

"The hotel at Shtora was kept by a Greek with an Italian wife, and 
they made ns quite comfortable in a rough way. We had cots for beds and 
plenty of covering, and tJiey gave ns an excellent supper and an equally 
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excellent breakfaet. Doctor Bronson had arranged at Damascus for a 
special carriage to be leady at Shtora to carry ub over tlie Lebanon to 
Bejroot ; the carriage came while we were at supper, and the hotel-keeper, 
who was aleo agent of the road company, told ns we could start at seven 
o'clock in the morning, and be in Beyroot by two in the afternoon. 

"We were off at the honr named, and soon were climbing the eastern 
slope of the Lebanon. Up and np we went, the air gro.wing colder as we 
ascended, and calling into nse all the overcoats and wraps we could miis- , 
ter. From the zigzags of the road we looked down on the plain we had 
left: at times it seemed as thongh we could toss a pebble into the Litany, 
which was redaeed to a winding thread in the green carpet of Bnka. The 
mountain grew more and more desolate with every mile of our ascent, and 
when we stopped to change horses at the station we walked a long way in 
advance in an eSort to get warm. 

"We had said good-bye to Ali and his horses at Shtora, and our only 
guide now was the Arab driver, whose knowledge of French was coniined 
to a few words. We tried in vain to learn the names of the places we 
were passing. We especially wanted to know if we were near the famous 
grove of the cedars of Lebanon, but onr efforts were unrewarded. 

"At the first station where we changed horses the manager, a 
Frenchman, said the 
cedars were several 
miles to the north, 
over a rough and dif- 
ficult road which was 
inaccessible to car- 
riages. He said the 
grove was less than 
half a mile square, and 
contained about four 
hundred trees of all 
sizes. Most of the 
trees are young, and 
not more than a doz- 
en are of any great 
antiquity. The larg- 
est is about forty feet ^^ ckdarb of libamoh, 
in circumference, and 

it is supposed to be the oldest; and there are thirty or forty which are 
each from three to five feet in diiiiiictcr. 
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*' This is the grove from which the timber for Solomon's Temple is 
supposed to have been taken. There were formerly many cedar groves 
in Syria, but the most of them have been cut down, or have disappeared 
from climatic causes. No care is taken of the few cedars that remain ; 
visitors cut and hack them as much as they please. The Arabs take the 
branches for fuel, and the goats nibble the young shoots so that no new 
trees can grow. In a hundred years, or perhaps less, the famous cedars 
of Lebanon will have ceased to exist. 

^^ Now we are on the summit of Lebanon, five thousand six hundred 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean ! The sea is far below us, its 
dark-blue surface filling the western horizon, and between us and the 
water is the slope of Lebanon and the belt of coast. The driver gathers 
his reins, turns down the brake a little — just enough to steady the carnage, 
but not sufficient to impede the progress of the horses. Away they go at 
a rapid trot, and occasionally at a gallop. The ride was tedious as we 
slowly ascended the other side of Lebanon, and this exhilarating speed is 
an admirable contrast. 

" Down, and down, and down ! The air grows warmer, the clouds that 
were hovering about the mountain-top are breaking, and the sunlight 
comes pouring through the rifts, warming our shivering frames and gild- 
ing the rocks with a tint of gold. The spots of green on the ground 
below us grow every minute till they develop into villages and orchards, 
and one, clinging at the edge of the sea, is larger than any of the others. 
The driver waves his hand toward this spot and pronounces the word 
'Beyroot.' There lies the city where our wanderings in Palestine and 
Syria will come to an end. 

^' The Mediterranean sparkled in the sunlight, its blue surface stippled 
with white sails or darkened by the trail of smoke from the funnels of a 
steamer. An irregular streak of foam marked where the waves broke 
along the beach and separated land from sea. In one hour of our descent 
the chill of winter was exchanged for the genial air of spring, and in 
another hour spring was turned to summer. Oranges and citrons were 
on the trees, olives and figs abounded, the fields were luxuriant, and it 
seemed a dream that we had come so quickly from one climate to another. 

" We drove to the principal hotel, and our ride was at an end. After 
arranging our toilets, for which we found ample materials in the welcome 
trunks that had been sent from Jaffa, we went out for a view of Beyroot. 

" We found the streets were not unlike those of Jaffa, Jerusalem, or 
Damascus in their general features, so far as the old part of the city is 
concerned. We had expected this. ;in<i therefore were not disappointed; 
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but we had not expected to find the streets in the new part of Bejroot as 
wide and hundsoine as they are. The place has an appearance of pros- 
perity and activity more than any other we have seen since leaving Alex- 
andria; it has a large European population, and a good many factories, 
busiuesa houses of various kinds, and kindred establiBliments, alt conducted 



by foreigners. The entire population is said to be more thnn eighty thou 
sand, and some authorities declare it to be little, if any, short of one hun- 
dred thousand. About a third of the inhabitants are Moslems; the re- 
maining two-thirds include native Christians, Jews, Druses, and a good 
many foreign nationalities. 

"Beyroot is the ancient Berytus, and some authorities identify it with 
Berothah or Berotliai of the Bible. It is a very old city, as we have no 
distinct record of the lime when it was founded, and it is known to have 
been destroyed and rebuilt one hundred and forty years before the Chris- 
tian era. It has always been a fairly prosperous city, but the period of its 
greatest advance has been within t!ie past twenty years. 

"We hired a carriiij;c for a drive along the coast to Nahr el-Kelb— 
Dog River — ^passinj; the spot where St. George killed the dragon. If yon 
have any doubt about the truth of the story, you can be convinced by 
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borrowing an English twenty-sliiiling piece and studying the picture of 
the performance represented on one side of the coin. Dog River runs 
through a rockj ravine, and on its eidee there are G-reek, Roman, As- 
eyrian, and Egyptian inscriptions. They are supposed to commemorate 
the occupation of the country by the armies of the varioua nations repre- 
sented: the Assyrian scnlptnres are estimated to date back at least twen- 
ty-five centuries, while tlie Egyptian are of a period at least six hnndred 
years older. 

"We returned from Dog River the way we came, and then drove to 
one of the mission schools of the city. Beyroot is an important field of 
missionary enterprise, and one result is that the proportion of persons who 
cannot read and write is smaller than in any other city of Syria. The 
American Protestant Mission has a fine array of buildings, and, in addition 
to the ordinary schools of instruction, it has a theological seminary and a 
literary and medical college ; then it has a printing-otSce, where a great 
deal of useful matter is printed, including a weekly newspaper, and it has 
established schools in the villages of the Lebanon and through other parts 
of the country. Many famous men have been connected with this mis- 
sion in the past fifty years, and their laboi-s have been warmly appreciated 
bj the supporters of the enterprise. 



"Then there are the British Syrian schools, supported by English 
donations, and there is a school maintained by the Church of Scotland. 
The French have several schools, orphan asylums, convents, and churches; 
the Germans bavo a good representation in the siune way; and tlie Rus- 
sians, Italians, and Greeks have not been behind the other nationalities 
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of Beyroot in providing educational advantages. It is probable that 
more money has been expended in Beyroot in misBionarj enterprises 
than in any other city of its size in the entire East. 

" I muet not forget the beautif nl bay on which the city stands. It is 
a fine body of water of semicircular shape, opening to the north ; as yon 
look from the anchorage the city seems to rise in a series of terraces till 
it reaches the enclosing hills backed by lofty Lebanon. From any of 
the hills back of the town, or from the front of the old sea-wall, there 
is a splendid view over the water. Our hotel veranda fronts on the bay, 
and we have greatly enjoyed the charming panorama it affords. 

"But here I must stop. Frank has just come in to say that the 
steamer is smoking furiously at her anchorage, and we must go on board 
in lialf an hour. So, good-bye for the present. 

" And good-bye to Egypt and the Holy Land. 

" We have enjoyed our journey ever and ever so much. We have 
seen many things of biblical, historical, and present interest, and we trust 
that the lessons they teach have not fallen on inattentive ears. 

" And, so trusting and believing, it is sad for us to write 

"Thb End." 
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